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The murmur rose above the whir _ rise of the great white gull of an aeroplane 

of the motor and the beat of the that sped in circles to the sky. Higher and 

surf on the long, white Atlantic City beach, higher it soared, until it was a sun-specled 
and was caught up by the hundred thousand — spot against the darkening dome overhead. 

people who blackened the board-walk. But The minutes became quarter-hours, and the 


‘ E flies!” quicker than the rush of these words was the 


























LOUIS PAULHAN, THE MOST PICTURESQUE OF THE FRENCH AVIATORS 


From a photograth by the National News Assoctation, New York 
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quarters became an hour, and still the bird 
man flew on into the gathering twilight. Sud- 
denly the men who held the distance gages 
shouted for joy, for the fading dot that still 
whirled so far above had flown higher than 
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Out of the maze of wire stays stepped a 
stocky, keen-eyed, deep-chested young man, 
who wore a brown sweater, and whose un- 
emotional face showed pale beneath his 
checked golf-cap. He glanced at the baro- 


















































THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, THE PIONEERS OF PRESENT-DAY AVIATION—WILBUR 


WRIGHT IS ON THE LEFT OF THE 


PICTURE, ORVILLE ON THE RIGHT 


* Krom a photograph by Brown Brothers, New Vork 


any machine had ever gone before. It was 
six thousand two hundred feet in the air. 

Then the beak of the bird was pointed 
downward. There was no plunge like the 
fall of a wounded eagle, but once more the 
long, steady sweep, which became a light- 
ning glide, and what had seemed to be a 
descending flash of light soon slid gracefully 
to the soft sands. 


graph that had swung before him, dusted off 
his hands, and then tore through the crowd 
to privacy on a pier. He had neither eyes 
nor ears for the looks and cheers that fol- 
lowed him. 

He was Walter Brookins, who, at barely 
twenty-one years of age, had achieved a tri- 
umph for which the world’s greatest aviators, 
at that very hour, were struggling at Rheims, 
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GLENN CURTISS (ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE) AND CLIFFORD B. HARMON (SEATED IN A 
FARMAN BIPLANE) 


From a photograph by the National News Association, New Vork 


The day 


on the plains of eastern France. 
before I had seen him cutting figure eights, 
‘two thousand feet up, and making a vast 
crowd gasp at the daring of his aerial pranks; 
yet he was the most unconcerned person in 


sight. Now, having set a new wofld’s mark 
for aviation, and done what no man of twice 
his age and a hundred times his experience 
had accomplished, he was practically the 
same impassive being. You would think that 
a man would be deeply stirred under such 
circumstances, but he showed no sign of it. 

What was true of Brookins that July eve- 
ning is true of nearly every other bird man 
similarly placed; and the larger the man’s 
experience, the more marked is this trait. 
What, then, is the character of these sailors of 
the clouds? What is the peculiar quality that 
seems to lurk behind their wings and make 
for this thrilling and growing mastery of the 
wir? 


Follow the flock from meet to meet, study 
them in their terrestrial and aerial move- 
ments, and you find, curiously enough, that 
almost all of them have many distinct char- 
acteristics in common. It is almost uncanny. 
Take the faces, for example, of Wilbur 
Wright, Glenn Curtiss, and Charles K. Ham- 
ilton, and you cannot fail to see a sharp, well- 
defined, birdlike cast of feature. Hamilton 
makes no bones of this peculiar similarity. 
He once said: 

“God started to make me a bird, and got 
as far as the ears and nose. Then He changed 
His mind, and made me a man. Providence 
mercifully decreed, however, that the air-ship 
should be invented, and thus gave me a 
chance to come into my own.” 

Watch them in action, and you see that 
they are all silent, cautious, soft-footed men. 
They seem to move around on gum shoes. 
Fliers of the type of the Wrights and Cur- 
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tiss exercise so much care in their prepara- 
tions for flying, and in their flights, that it 
becomes instinct with them. This habit of 
concentration naturally leads to paucity of 
speech. They talk in monosyllables, and 
then only when it is absolutely necessary to 
“speak. Once, when Wilbur Wright hired a 
manager for his exhibitions, he said to him: 

“You can do all the talking. I'll do the 
work!” 

Likewise they all seem to share a distinct- 
ive gift. It is what Wilbur Wright once neat- 
ly expressed as “the feel of the air.” Clearly 
to understand this, you must first realize that 
the aviator traverses the least - known and 
most treacherous of all domains. The pilot 
of a ship can see the water around him, and 
steer clear of dangers; the engineer at the 
throttle, the chauffeur at the wheel, can look 
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out over the country and avoid obstructions; 
hut the flier at the control of the aeroplane 
whirls through an unknown quantity. 

He must climb mountains of air and cross 
deep atmospheric valleys, where there are ed- 
cies, cataracts, and whirlpools. Nothing is 
more sensitive, variable, or fickle than the 
air. Once, when Glenn Curtiss was flying 
at Hammondsport, he noticed that one of his 
planes dipped simply because it passed under 
the shade caused by a high tree. When Wil- 
bur Wright flew up the Hudson River, during 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration, he said that 
he felt the currents of air from the tower of 
the Metropolitan, yet that huge pile was more 
than a mile away. Hence the aviator must 
have a sort of sixth sense of feeling—one that 
enables him to know what is in the air with- 
out seeing or hearing it. 




















CHARLES K,. HAMILTON, THE ROUGH-RIDER OF THE AIR, HERO OF THE NEW YORK TO 
PHILADELPHIA FLIGHT IN JUNE LAST 
Krom a photograph by the National News Assocéation, New 3 
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Wherever you turn in the 
analysis of the bird men, 
you find them sharing the 
same kind of experience. 
Nearly all of them, like 
Byron, awoke one morning 
to find themselves famous. 
A swift dash in the dusk 
at Rheims made Curtiss a 
figure of world-wide note. 
Hamilton alighted in Phil- 
adelphia, one June morn- 
ing, to find the telegraph 
flashing his name to the 
ends of the earth. Brook- 
ins dropped through — the 
summer twilight, and the 
next day his name and pic- 
ture were on the front page 
of every daily newspaper in 
America—and so on. Only 
the Wrights toiled through 
years of struggle and ob- 
scurity. 

They were all born in 
small towns, too, and the 
limitation of the village, so 
far as worldliness is con- 
cerned, seems to be upon 
them. It has made most of 
them shun the giddy whirl 
of the cities, and remain 
loyal to the places of their 











birth and of their early 
struggles. 

Then there is another in- 
teresting fact-—these men’s 
characters are reflected in 
their flying. You can look at a machine in 
the air, and tell from its movements who is 
running it. Where Curtiss glides unerringly, 
like a bird bent on a distant goal, Hamilton 
swoops and careens with reckless daring. 
They write their traits in the air. 

As a matter of fact, flying is really a de- 
veloper of character. In building and per- 
fecting their machines, the bird men expand 
themselves. They form a group of wonder- 
fully poised men—men of unusual mental 
and temperamental balance. In the main, 
they have splendid control of themselves. 
Their habitual restraint and caution helped 
to make it possible. 


THE MEN WHO UNLOCKED THE SECRET 


While all the great aviators possess these 
characteristics in common, each one presents 
a separate and impressive human study. Let 
us now take them up singly. 


From a photograph 


WALTER BROOKINS, A PUPIL OF THE WRIGHTS, WHO IN JULY MADE A 
WORLD'S RECORD FOR ALTITUDE, REACHING A POINT MORE 
THAN SIX THOUSAND FEET IN THE AIR 


copyrteht, 1910, by Underwood && Underwood. New Vork 


Tor years American aviation and_ the 
Wright brothers were synonymous terms; to- 
day, when new men and newer machines have 
invaded their field, the Wrights retain much 
of their old prestige. ‘There could be no 
better testimony to their personality and 
power. 

To get beneath the shell of these two Ohio 
brothers is almost as difficult a task as boring 
into the inscrutable front of a financial cap- 
tain like Edwin Hawley. They have the 
aloofness of the inventor wary of any stran- 
ger, and they have the caution of the bird 
man. Those long, weary, heart - breaking 
years, when they wrestled with their vision of 
the air-ship down in that frame bicycle-shop 
in Dayton, taught them the value of secrecy 
and silence. Their bitter litigation over the 
integrity of their patents did not add much 
to their communicativeness, or to their desire 
to take the world into their confidence. What- 
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ever may be the merit of their contentions, 
one thing is certain—they unlocked the secret 
of the aeroplane. They found the ideas of 
aviation inchoate, and crystallized them. 

For the human - interest historian, the 
Wrights present a fascinating opportunity. 
No two brothers—for that matter, no two 
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“No, thank you,” he replied; “we never 
smoke.” 

It seemed perfectly natural for him to 
speak for Orville as well as for himself. 

Yet, despite this team-work, each has his 
own opinion, and clings tenaciously to it. 
debate everything, and it is no mild, 


They 














CAPTAIN THOMAS BALDWIN, 
From a photograph by the 


men—ever worked together with more fidelity 
to a single cause than they. The result is 
that they have a capacity for team-work that 
is unsurpassed, and a marvelous unity of 
speech and action. 

An incident will illustrate. Not long ago 
Wilbur Wright came to New York to confer 


with the committee in charge of the plans for ” 


the aviation meet to be held in October, at 
Garden City. He entered a room, and found 
all the men smoking. One of them pushed a 
box of cigars over to him, and asked him to 
have one. 


National News Association, 


WHO WAS THE FIRST PARACHUTE-JUMPER, AND WHO IS NOW 
AN EXPERT 


AVIATOR 

New York 
sterilized, fraternal discussion, either. Often 
it wages red-hot. They have been known to 
argue for two days and nights over a single 
proposition. Thus they get both sides of 
every subject that comes up, and thoroughly 
thrash it out. 

One evening, after the brothers had de- 
bated nearly all day over a weighty scientific 
problem, Wilbur walked over from the shop, 
washed his hands, and remarked to his sister: 

“Kate, I believe Orv has me convinced! ” 

A moment later Orville came in, and, see- 
ing his sister out in the hall, approached her. 
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“Well, Kate,” he said, “I think Will has 
me about convinced.” 

They sat down to supper, but hardly had 
they taken the first mouthful of food than the 
discussion broke loose afresh, to continue all 
through the meal and late into the night. I 
tell this incident merely to show that while 
they have unanimity of action, they have 
strong singleness of idea, and that they stick 
to their views to the last argumentative ditch. 

Watch them as they stand side by side, 
and they differ widely as to physical quali- 
ties. Wilbur, the leader of the family, and 
its accredited head, is tall, agile, lank, almost 
gangling, with loose, long-swinging arms, and 
a soft, catlike tread. He has a slight stoop 
of the shoulders, due, perhaps, to his constant 
state of attention and alertness. He is not 
unlike a thin bird listening for some expected 
call. His face is smooth and like a graven 
image. It seldom relaxes, and even then its 
lines only work up and down. Yet, like 














LOUIS BLERIOT, THE FRENCH AVIATOR, WHO WAS 
FIRST TO FLY ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


From a photograth by Brown Brothers, New Vork 
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HENRY FARMAN, THE ANGLO-FRENCH AVIATOR, WHO 
WAS ONE OF THE PIONEERS OF THE SPORT 


Krom a tphetograph by Brown Brothers, New Vork 


many silent men, he has a keen sense of 
humor, and is a real wit. 

Somebody once asked him why he did not 
marry, and he at once replied: 

“Women are too much like aeroplanes— 
uncertain, and hard to handle.” 

On another occasion a woman asked him 
why he did not talk more. 

“The only bird that talks is the one that 
flies the least,” he said. 

During the Indianapolis aviation meet, 
held last June, a reporter asked Wilbur 
Wright about aerial warfare, and inquired 
whether great damage could not be inflicted 
by men in aeroplanes. 

“Yes,” replied Wilbur slowly, and with an 
attempt at a twinkle in his keen eye, “ there 
would be considerable damage. But I’d 
rather be in the machine that was being shot 
at than in the one doing the shooting!” 
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Orville is shorter, more compact, and with 
a more mobile face. While he may lack Wil- 
bur’s qualities of leadership, he is just as 
game and just as determined. During the 
first of the Fort Mver government trials, his 
machine, in which he carried Lieutenant 
Selfridge, fell to the ground. The lieutenant 


was killed, and Wright sustained a fracture 
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and a host of other notables came out to see 
the Wrights fly. After a two-hour wait, Wil- 
bur calmly announced that there would be no 
flight, because a stiff wind had blown up. It 
took a lot of nerve to disappoint the Presi- 
dent, especially in view of the fact that the 
Wrights were seeking a government contract 
which meant twenty-five thousand dollars in 
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HUBERT LATHAM, WHO IS TO BE 


INTERNATIONAL 


From a photograph by Brown Brothers, New 


of the leg. Wilbur was in Europe at the 
time. It would have been easy for him to 
come back and make the flight; but Orville 
objected. 

“Tt’s my work,” he said, “and I mean to 
do it!” 

He waited until his leg mended, and then 
did the job. 

No matter from what angle you observe 
these brothers, you find one big fact sticking 
out plainly—they know just what they want 
to do, and they do it. This, too, in spite of 
any pressure, objection, or obstacle. Nothing 
deters them from their fixed purpose. 

One day, during the Fort Myer trials, 
President Taft, the members of his Cabinet, 
most of the justices of the Supreme Court, 


A MEMBER OF 
AVIATION MEET TO BE 


THE TEAM REPRESENTING FRANCE AT THE 
HELD ON LONG ISLAND IN OCTOBER 


York 


cash and much prestige. But behind their 
refusal to fly was a definite business reason. 
They might have flown and pleased the crowd 
of notables, and at the same time they might 
have damaged their aeroplane in the wind. 
When the machine went up for final muster, 
the inspection officers would not think of the 
brothers’ courtesy in making the exhibition 
flight; their task was to see that the machine 
fulfilled the government’s requirements, and 
the brothers took no chances of failure. 
About this time a strip of goods was need- 
ed for one of the planes. Wilbur had no 
doubt that by careful shopping he could get 
it in one of the Washington stores, but he 
also knew that he had all he wanted at home, 
and that it was just what he needed. So he 
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took a train and went to Dayton especially to 
get the material. He lost two days’ time, 
but he made sure of getting precisely the 
right thing. It is a Wright characteristic. 

I happened to get an intimate glimpse into 
the workings of the Wright system during 
the Atlantic City meet. I was talking with 
Roy Knabenshue, exhibition manager for the 
Wrights, while Brookins was up on his rec- 
ord-breaking altitude flight. I asked him 
why no announcement of the flight had been 
made the day before. 

“Because,” he replied, “the instructions 
of the Wright brothers are never to tell to-day 
what you are going to try to do to-morrow.” 

The value of this advice in aviation is quite 
obvious. A marvelous flight may be planned 
and announced at sunset, but by dawn the 
next morning weather conditions may have 
changed so as to make it impossible. Strip- 
ping this branch of Wright philosophy down 
to the bone, you find that it paraphrases that 
well-known maxim of the late William H. 
Vanderbilt’s: 

“Never tell what you are going to do until 
you have done it.” 

The Wright brothers are clean-limbed and 
clean- minded. As one man once said of 
them, they haven’t a single redeeming vice. 
From their father, good old Bishop Wright, 
they inherited two sterling traits—character 
and a shrewd business sense. 

They are no respecters of persons, as this 
incident shows. When Wilbur was at the 
high tide of his first foreign success, ‘and was 
acclaimed everywhere as the “emperor of the 
air,” the King of Spain came to see his ma- 
chine. An orderly approached and said: 

“His majesty would like to see you fly.” 

“TJ am very sorry,” was the reply, “but we 
never fly on Sunday.” 

This tall, lank American, who has had 
kings and princes waiting for him, is as sim- 
ple in his habits as an old shoe. ‘There are 
no frills or fancy costumes when he goes fly- 
ing. At College Park, Maryland, when he 
was conducting some important experiments, 
Wilbur found that the wind flapped the ends 
of his trousers. He might have got a pair 
of high boots, such as French -aviators af- 
fect; but, instead, he tied up his nether gar- 
ments with a piece of old white twine. 

Nothing ruffles the brothers. When the 
nation did them honor at Dayton, and all 
Ohio turned out to pay them tribute, their 
fellow townsmen wanted to see an exhibition 
flight. It was just before the final govern- 
ment trials, and there was much work to do; 
so, instead of doing spectacular stunts in the 
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air, they took off their frock coats, buttoned 
on their overalls, and started to tinker in the 
old frame bicycle-shop. 

I could cite a long succession of incidents, 
each one throwing some different side-light 
on the character of the Wrights. So great, for 
instance, is their faith in the air-ship’s influ- 
ence on the destiny of the human race that 
only once, in all the years of their work, have 
they flown together. They have always felt 
that if one of them were to be killed, the 
other must be left to continue the task.” 

This one exception happened last spring. 
Orville had changed the control of the ma- 
chine down at Montgomery, and when the 
aeroplane was sent to Dayton, Wilbur went 
up with his brother “to learn,” as he ex- 
pressed it, “Orv’s new control.” 

They are sincerely modest. When, after 
much persuasion, they went into the exhibi- 
tion business, their field manager hired a 
press-agent. ‘True to the instinct of his call- 
ing, he began to send out flaming stories 
of the Wrights’ marvelous achievements. As 
soon as Wilbur saw one of these tales, he at 
once wired his manager: 


Please discharge press-agent. We will have to 


get on without him. 


You could not exactly call these brothers 
sentimental, but every now and then they do 
something that shows a mellow feeling. A 
million-dollar company, which included as 
stockholders such men as August Belmont 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt, had been formed 
in order to manufacture and exploit the 
Wright machine. The question of head- 
quarters came up. 

“TI presume, Mr. Wright,” said a stock- 
holder to Wilbur, “that the headquarters will 
be in New York.” 

“No,” answered the aviator. 
be in our old home at Dayton.” 

Of course the stockholder deferred; but at 
least he wanted a fine new office-building in 
Dayton. 

“No,” insisted Wilbur. ‘The real center 
of the business will be in the old shop.” 

Thus it followed that in a weather-beaten, 
two-story frame building down on East Third 
Street, in Dayton, where the Wright boys 
tinkered at bicycles, repaired punctures, and 
fashioned their first motor, is the heart of the 
largest and most important aeroplane busi- 
ness in the world. 

As steadfast and sure of their purpose as 
they are on the ground, equally safe and sane 
are they when they rise in the air. Wilbur 
Wright to-day is one of the world’s greatest 


“They will 
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aviators. In skill, courage, air generalship, 
he is not surpassed by any one; and Orville 
is just as proficient and just as game. Yet 
if you asked them what they would rather do, 
they would unhesitatingly say: 

“We would rather invent than fly.” 

Underneath the spectacular thrill of their 
aviation is the instinct of the scientist. It is 
best summed up by Wilbur, who said not long 
ago to a friend in New York: 

“Some inventors see their dreams fulfilled 
and then burn out; but I want to keep on 
dreaming and working. I hope for the time 
when I can afford to go into my laboratory, 
lock the door, and stay as long as I please.” 

Such are the Wrights, masters of men as 
they are masters of the air. 


CURTISS, THE SPEED WIZARD 


If the Wrights unlocked the secret of the 
air-ship, it was Glenn H. Curtiss who opened 
up the treasure-chest of aviation prizes. His 
spectacular flight from Albany to New York 
not only started an era of American air trav- 
el, but was also the incentive to various news- 
papers to hang up rich trophies, and for 
aeronautical clubs to hold meets everywhere. 

An account of Curtiss, the man, is a fit 
sequel to the narrative of the Wrights, for 
he is singularly like them in instinct, tem- 
perament, and training. He, too, was born 
in a parsonage. Twenty-five years ago he was 
a barefoot boy running around the streets of 
Hammondsport, New York. There was noth- 
ing eventful or historic about his childhood. 
He himself once said to me: 

“T was a very ordinary youngster, and I 
did not try to fly with an umbrella.” 

Before he had got far in his teens, he 
realized that he had to make a living. Wine- 
making, the principal industry of that neigh- 
borhood, did not appeal to a preacher’s boy, 
so he went to Rochester, and became a mes- 
senger-boy. He reversed all traditions, be- 
cause he was quick and prompt. One rea- 
son was that he used a bicycle. The streets 
were bad, and his tire was frequently punc- 
tured. Each repair cost him fifty cents; and 
this set the boy to thinking. 

“Why can’t I repair my own tires?” he 
asked himself. 

The next time he went to a repair-shop, he 
watched the repairer very carefully. He 
bought the necessary tools, and before long 
was able to fix his wheel himself. Indeed, 
he was such a successful repairer of his own 
bicycle that he began to mend those of his 
fellow messengers. It gave him another idea. 

“Why waste time delivering messages,” he 
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said to himself, “when I can make more 
money repairing bicycles?” 

He went back to Hammondsport and 
opened up a small shop. Here, again, it 
was the Wright story repeating itself. 

There were not as many bicycles in Ham- 
mondsport as in Rochester, and there was 
not much work to do, so Curtiss began to 
experiment with a motor-cycle—a machine 
which had come into vogue on the wave of 
the motor era. He soon developed a very fast 
motor-cycle. He took to riding it as a duck 
takes to the water. Curiously enough, his 
first instinct was for speed, the quality which 
has distinguished his flying. He became a 
professional rider, and in 1906, at the Or- 
mond-Daytona track, made the fastest mile 
on record. Unofficially his time was an- 
nounced as twenty-six seconds. 

Curtiss now began to build and sell motor- 
cycles. He had little capital.. He once told 
me that he had to wait until he got the 
money from a sale before he could start an- 
other machine. 

Just about this time Captain Baldwin, a 
famous aeronaut, heard that Curtiss was 
building a very light and fast motor, so he 
came to Hammondsport to see if he could 
get one for his dirigible balloon. Here was 
another significant chance, for it started Cur- 
tiss to thinking about the aeroplane. 

“Tf the captain can use one of my motors 
in:a balloon,” he reasoned, “why can’t I 
build a machine for the motor?” 

Out of this developed his whole aeroplane 
work. I cite the episode mainly to show that 
what has become a really historic achieve- 
ment was neither inspiration nor heredity, 
but the plain, prosaic accident of business. 

Curtiss went into aeronautics as he has 
done everything, with great care. He built 
a machine called the June Bug, and joined 
the Aero Experiment Association, which was 
fostered by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 
He did not go in for all sorts of hair-raising 
feats; he developed one thing—speed. 

When he went to the international meet at 
Rheims, last year, the foreigners thought it 
was a joke for this unassuming little novice, 
as they called him, to enter their competition. 
But that wiry little novice knew he had one 
thing that they did not possess, and he proved 
it. His mind was on the Gordon Bennett 
speed trophy. The days passed by. 

“Why don’t you fly?” they asked. 

“T am waiting,” was the simple reply. 

Here Curtiss showed the great quality 
which has marked all his flying. It is his 
ability to wait for the right moment. At 
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Rheims the moment came, and he rode it to 
victory and fame. 

The same thing happened with his famous 
Albany flight. For three days he was ready 
to go. His friends became impatient, and 
tried to hurry him. 

“No,” he said. “I'll fly when I am ready.” 

The only time that Curtiss ever departed 
from this rule of caution was at Atlantic 
City. A vast crowd had assembled to see 
him fly, but a stiff wind arose that made fly- 
ing very dangerous. Rather than disappoint 
the great concourse, he made a short flight, in 
which he was badly buffeted. It shows the 
kind of man he is, however. He always lives 
up to the letter of his contract. 

Likewise, he finishes one task before he 
starts another. You notice this in conversa- 
tion with him. No matter how many peo- 
ple are calling him, or waiting for him, he 
will carefully conclude what he has been 
saying or doing with you before he leaves. 

You would never single Curtiss out in a 
crowd, for this shy, slender, slight, wiry lit- 
tle man does not possess commanding phys- 
ical characteristics. But when you see him 
tuned up for flight he becomes a different 
sort of person. Then the hawklike eyes 
flash; the bird face becomes sharper; the 
bird man asserts himself. You see that be- 
neath this modest, unruffled exterior there 
lie power, judgment, determination, and 
strength. And when you see him fly, you be- 
hold the real poetry of aviation. It is like 
a swift swan taking wings. 

Curtiss has a fine sense of courtesy and a 
generous appreciation of the rights and oppor- 
tunities of others. He would rather see his 
pupils fly, and have them receive the world’s 
acclaim, than get it himself. It was he who 
pushed Hamilton forward and gave him his 
first great chance for fame. 

Nor is he without a sense of humor. One 
night, at Atlantic City, we were all talking 
on the porch of a hotel. J. D. McCurdy, the 
Canadian aviator, told how the Comte de 
Lesseps dropped carnations on the heads of 
the spectators while doing stunts at the Mont- 
real meet. 

“Yes,” added Curtiss -quickly, “and if he 
keeps on with that kind of flying, we shall 
soon be dropping carnations on him!” 

I once asked Curtiss what he considered 
was the chief quality that an aviator should 
have. He said: 

“Tmagination, for it enables him to see 
what does not exist about him.” 

Curtiss has a keener appreciation of the 
commercial side of aviation than any of the 
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other American fliers. In fact, he would be 
willing to cut out exhibition flying altogeth- 
er, and devote himself to the business end 
of the work. 

“You can’t do both,” he declares. 


A ROUGH-RIDER OF THE AIR 


From the serenity and caution of the 
Wrights and Curtiss let us now turn to their 
exact opposite, a real rough-rider of the air— 
Charles K. Hamilton. If character was ever 
expressed in flying, it is manifested in Ham- 
ilton. Here is a man who is literally a born 
flier. Ask him why he flies, and he will tell 
you that he can’t help it; that he has fly- 
ing blood in his veins. 

His life, which bridges only twenty-nine 
years, is one continuous “story.” Some early 
incidents are typical. He was born in New 
Britain, Connecticut, where his father was a 
real-estate dealer. As a child, he used to 
cling to the sheets on the wash-line as they 
bellied out in the wind, and thus get a very 
small aerial trip. When he was nine, he 
borrowed his father’s umbrella, and, using it 
as a parachute, leaped from the barn. Need- 
less to say the umbrella did not fulfil its 
mission, and the boy got a bad fall, the first 
of many. But he was determined to fly, so 
he got a larger umbrella from a wagon, and 
successfully made the descent. 

It was difficult to suppress the boy’s flying 
instinct. Before he was well started in his 
teens, he began to build kites. He had to 
earn a livelihood, however, so he became a 
fiddler. He finally fell in with Israel Lud- 
low, a New York lawyer who was enthusi- 
astic about aeronautics. Ludlow had built 
a large box-shaped kite, which he believed 
would carry a man. He planned an exhibi- 
tion with Hamilton during the visit of Prince 
Henry of Prussia. A tugboat gave the kite 
a start, but before it was up forty feet the 
rope broke, and Hamilton tumbled into the 
Hudson River. 

He now took up kite-flying seriously. At 
Jacksonville he got his kite started by hitch- 
ing it to two automobiles. When he was a 
hundred feet up, the kite collapsed, and the 
aviator plunged into the sea. A newspaper 
man who rushed out to him asked anxiously: 

“Are you hurt, Hamilton?” 

“No,” was the reply. “Give me a ciga- 
rette!” 

On receiving one, he lighted up before 
leaving the drifting wreckage, and then calm- 
ly directed the removal ashore. 

This incident is very characteristic of 
No experience is too thrilling or 
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exciting for him to forget that he wants a 
cigarette. It was the first thing he asked for 
when he alighted at Philadelphia after his 
wonderful flight from New York. With the 
exception of Brookins, he is the only one of 
the well-known American aviators who 
smokes. 

From kites Hamilton proceeded to dirigi- 
bles, with which he started his famous aerial 
pranks. Last November he fell in with 
Glenn Curtiss, and entered the older aero- 
naut’s employ. He took to the aeroplane as 
readily as if he had been born to it. After 
two lessons with Curtiss he was able to fly 
alone for twenty-two minutes. The next time 
he went aloft, he remained up an hour. Ap- 
parently it was impossible to teach him how 
to fly; it came to him as a matter of in- 
stinct. He scorned technical knowledge of the 
machine. 

Then he started on an exhibition tour, 
which brought out many of his qualities. At 
Nashville, for example, a man casually said 
to him: 

“ Hamilton, 
night?” 

“No,” he replied, “but it’s worth doing.” 

Nobody had ever operated an aeroplane in 
the darkness before; it was an undertaking 
fraught with great hazard, because of the 
unknown quantity of the air, and because 
Hamilton determined to take a search-light, 
which meant danger from fire. He hitched 
on a gas-tank, and shortly before midnight 
made his ascent. It was a weird and spec- 
tacular flight, but he saw it through success- 
fully. 

At Bakersfield, California, in the heart of 
the oil region, where there were a good many 
“bad men,” Hamilton was announced to fly, 
but found that his propeller was out of com- 
mission. The crowd became ugly. Hamil- 
ton said to his manager: 

“Tf I don’t fly, they will probably shoot 
me. If I do fly, I have at least a chance 
for my life.” 

He patched up the propeller, and gave a 
daring exhibition. 

At El Paso the altitude made it impossible 
for him to fly with the machine he had. 
Paulhan had been booked to fly there, and 
had fluked, and now the whole town turned 
out and called Hamilton a faker. 

“T’ll show them!” he said. 

He worked all night, adding sections of 
lifting-surface to his planes, and the next 
day he flew triumphantly. 

At Phoenix his machine caught fire; at 
Seattle he plunged into a lake and had to 


have you ever flown at 
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swim ashore. A marvelous luck seemed to 
follow him, for ‘he escaped unhurt. 

Then he came East, and yet the East 
scarcely knew him. The New York press 
had refused to credit his marvelous aerial 
performances. 

“You have got to show us,” they said. 

Hamilton took his Curtiss machine down 
to Garden City, and did such stunts as fairly 
took away the breath of the spectators. Here 
he introduced for the first time his famous 
“eagle’s swoop.” He soared to a great height, 
then slid down until he almost touched the 
earth, and then rose swiftly again. He imi- 
tated the bobolink, the robin, and the crow. 
They began to call him the Bobolink Man, 
and people realized that here was a sort of 
human Halley’s comet of the air. 

On June 13, he made the trip from New 
York to Philadelphia and back in a single 
day—the feat which gave him his greatest 
fame, and which put him into the small cir- 
cle of great fliers. That night his manager, 
Peter Young, said to him: 

“Well, Charley, you have done the big 
trick!” 

“It wasn’t much to do,” was the reply, 
and Hamilton lighted a fresh cigarette. 

Unlike the other aviators, Hamilton is 
most erratic. You never know just what he 
is going to do. Instead of approaching a 
flight with measured caution and care, he 
leaps into his seat and is off before you re- 
alize it. He is the slightest of the bird men, 
being scarcely five feet two; he is spare al- 
most to emaciation, with high cheek-bones. 
and keen blue eyes. He doesn’t walk; he 
hunches along. It is only when he sits in an 
aeroplane that he seems to assert his real self. 
Then he is alive with interest, and seems 
to be keyed up to a high pitch. 

Behind all his apparent recklessness are 





definite, well-ordered ideas. Down at At- 
lantic City he said to me: 
“People think I am nervy. I am noth- 


It is simply a matter of 
having confidence. There is a big difference 
between nerve and confidence. To be nervy 
is to have doubts about a thing and yet try 
to do it; to feel confidence is to know that 
you can do it.” 


ing of the sort. 


BROOKINS, THE BOY WONDER 


The wonder chapter, however, in the story 
of American aviation is the record of Walter 
Brookins. I have already described his rec- 
ord-breaking altitude flight; now size him 
up as he stands on the ground. It ds difficult 
to realize that this beardless youth of twenty- 
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one, who seems so embarrassed when you 
talk to him, should have snatched some of 
the highest laurels in his craft. 

He is in every sense a protégé of the 
Wright brothers, for he went to school to 
Miss Katherine Wright, at Dayton, where he 
grew up. When his father, who owned a 
manufacturing plant, took the agency of an 
automobile company, the boy became an ex- 
pert chauffeur, and was soon the fastest dri- 
ver arc-nd Dayton. Thus he got the speed 
habit Ie knew the Wright brothers, and 
woula sometimes visit their shop. He saw 
Wilbur and Orville fly. One day he went to 
his father and said: 

“Father, I don’t want to go into the fac- 
tory. The Wrights will soon be needing 
somebody to operate their machines. I want 
to be a chauffeur of the air.” 

Mr. Brookins protested, but the boy in- 
sisted, and the result was that his father took 
him down to the Wright shop. The famous 
brothers looked him over carefully. 

“Orv, shall we hire him?” said Wilbur. 

“TJ guess so,” replied Orville, and he was 
hired. 

Like Hamilton, young Brookins showed a 
remarkable instinct for flying. He went 
down to the Wright school at Montgomery, to 
learn under Orville. After he had four les- 
sons, Orville had to go back to Dayton. 
When he returned, a week later, he found 
Brookins teaching the other pupils. 

Nine weeks after his first flight in an 
aeroplane, he made a world’s record for alti- 
tude at the Indianapolis meet, rising above 
four thousand feet. When he stepped out of 
his machine, Roy Knabenshue said to him: 

“You have made a world’s record, my 
boy!” 

“Have I?” replied Brookins. 
afraid I hadn’t done it.” 

This was his only comment. 

Brookins’s whole creed of flying is 
summed up in a very compact expression 
which I heard him utter the day after his 
great feat at Atlantic City: 

“First find out what you are up against, 
and prepare for it.” 


“I was 


THE STORY OF CAPTAIN BALDWIN 


It is a long step from Brookins, the boy, 
to Captain Thomas Baldwin, the father of 
practical aeronautics, yet by a curious cir- 
cumstance both are beginners at the aero- 
plane. 

While the Wrights were making mud-pies, 
Baldwin was already a king of the air. Asa 
boy, he ran away with a circus, and became 


a ground tumbler and gymnast. Soon he 
realized, as he tells it, that “aerial jobs took 
the crowd and the money.” He transferred 
his operations to the air, and became a tra- 
peze-performer and wire-walker. 

Balloons were very popular, so he con- 
ceived the idea of attaching a trapeze to a 
balloon, and doing an acrobatic act while it 
arose. From this grew the performance 
which gave him world-wide fame, for he was 
the first man to leap from a‘balloon in a 
parachute. He performed this feat before the 
late King Edward, then Prince of Wales, at 
the Alexandra Palace, in London, and land- 
ed in front of the royal box. The prince was 
so pleased that he gave the aeronaut a dia- 
mond ring. 

Having tasted of sensational aeronautics, 
Captain Baldwin turned to the practical side. 
He built the first dirigible sold to the United 
States government. It was his order to 
Glenn Curtiss for a motor that started the 
Hammondsport bicycle-maker in the study 
of the aeroplane. 

Had Baldwin never flown in an aero- 
plane, he would have a place in the story of 
aviation; but the captain is up-to-date and 
progressive. He saw the balloon losing its 
prestige, and the aeroplane rising above 
it, so, although nearly sixty years of age, he 
took up the new thing with such eagerness 
and energy that to-day he is an accomplished 
flier, and says that he will devote the rest of 
his life to it. He chases larks at dawn in 
his machine, and cuts eights in the air at 
sunset. 

Although Captain Baldwin has none of the 
physical characteristtcs of the bird men, be- 
ing well built, ruddy, and athletic, he has 
their marvelous instinct for the “feel of the 
air.” He acquired it in his gymnastic days 
when he turned somersaults while swinging 
from bar to bar. He is not disloyal to the 
balloon, for he aptly summed up the situation 
by saying: 

“The dirigible balloon is the touring-car 
of the air, while the aeroplane is the runa- 
bout.” 

Clifford B. Harmon is to the United 
States what the late Charles Rolls was to 
England, for he is our only “gentleman 
aviator,” in that he flies for pure love of 
the sport and is an amateur. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Rolls had something to do with 
Harmon’s start in aeronautics. A lecture at 
the Aero Club, in New York, by Winthrop 
Scarritt, who described a balloon trip with 
Rolls, fired Harmon with a desire to fly. He 
took up spherical ballooning, and became so 
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proficient that he had the New York built, 
and was a member of her crew when she 
flew to a height of twenty-four thousand feet. 

When the aeroplane was perfected, Har- 
mon bought one from Glenn Curtiss. He 
has flown with Curtiss and Paulhan, and he 
now owns Paulhan’s old machine. At Gar- 
den City he established the American ama- 
teur record for speed and endurance. When 
I asked him just what the aeroplane did for 
him, he said: 

“Tt is the best distraction that a business 
man can have, for there is nothing in the 
world like the exhilaration it gives. It is 
also the most dangerous of sports, and that 
is one reason why I love it. When I took 
up flying, the doctors said I was desperately 
ill. The air has cured me.” 


THE FAST FOREIGN FLIERS 


While the personalities and deeds of the 
American aviators loom large before our eyes, 
they are only part of the world-drama of 
aviation that is being enacted. France alone 
has contributed a remarkable group of bird 
men, and this article would not be complete 
without some reference to them. Some have 
flown in this country, and almost all are 
known to us. The quality of human inter- 
est is strong in them—first, because of their 
temperament; second, because, as M. Cleary, 
who managed Paulhan, expressed it, “they 
are like a myriad comets on a strike.” 

Paulhan is the most picturesque of the lot. 
He is both the Hamilton and the Baldwin 
of France, in that he graduated from the 
circus and is a sort of daredevil of the air. 
He served in the balloon corps of the army, 
and then got a job as mechanician with the 
Voisins, the great aeroplane-builders, at sixty 
francs—twelve dollars—a week. He built 
a model of a monoplane; some friends lent 
him money to buy a motor, and within three 
weeks after his first flight he made an altitude 
record. The twelve-dollar-a-week mechanic 
became a chauffeur of the air who earned fifty 
thousand dollars the first year. 

Paulhan’s experience in the United States 
was not wholly successful, for the Wrights 
tied him up with an injunction; yet he flew 
at Los Angeles and elsewhere, and impressed 
everybody with his skill, his courage, and 
likewise his ability to appeal to the grand 
stand. He is suave, polite, effervescent, the 
typical story-book and comic-paper French- 
man. His London-to-Manchester flight put 


him in the front ranks of aviators. 
Henry Farman, who visited the United 
States two years ago, and gave New York its 
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first sight of an aeroplane in action, is short 
and bearded, and, like Hamilton, smokes 
cigarettes all the time. He is the son of a 
Scotsman who is the Paris correspondent of 
an English newspaper. Thus he combines 
British conservatism with French impulsive- 
ness. He has gone in chiefly for endurance 
flights. 

The most dashing of the French aviators, 
after Paulhan, is Louis Blériot, who was the 
first man to fly across the English Channel. 
An incident that occurred shortly before this 
memorable feat is typical. Blériot had burned 
his feet badly, and walked upon crutches to 
his seat in the aeroplane. 

“Tf I can’t walk, I can fly!” he said. 

When he first began to fly, a friend said 
of him: 

“Blériot will startle the world or break 
his neck.” 

He has done the first, and has several 
times come near achieving the second. He is 
a silent, fearless man, and very cool, despite 
a certain dramatic recklessness. Originally 
he was a manufacturer, but he became so 
much interested in aeronautics that he sold 
his business and devoted all his time to flying 
and aeroplane-making. He might be called 
the fox of the air, because he stole a march 
on Hubert Latham, who had planned to beat 
him across the English Channel. While 
Latham slept, Blériot crept out into the dawn 
and made the passage. 

It only remains to speak of Latham, who 
is one of the members of the French team that 
will carry the tricolor at the coming inter- 
national aviation meet at Garden City. 

Latham’s father was an Englishman from 
Lancashire, his mother a Parisian. Although 
he is only twenty-six, he has had an adven- 
turous career. He has hunted whales in 
Greenland and been on safari in Africa. 
He took up flying because, as he once de- 
clared, “it offers more chances to break one’s 
neck than any other vocation.” He is golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, rosy, and attractive in 
appearance. The Frenchwomen have Hob- 
sonized him many times. When he tried his 
flight to England his motor broke, and he 
plunged into the sea. When the French tor- 
pedo-boat which had been assigned to watch 
him steamed up alongside, they found him 
calmly seated on the wreck of his machine 
and smoking a cigarette. 

Such, then, is the fiber of the bird men. 
Calm, restrained, courageous, and in the 
main silent and soft-footed, they are well 
equipped by instinct and training to be the 
nomads of the air. 
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JUST LIKE A MAN 


BY CLARENCE B. KELLAND 


APTAIN UNDERTUCK ’ was _ in- 
( formed by letter, delivered aboard 
the China, at the Soo, that he had 
become the immediate ancestor of one son, 
weighing nine pounds six ounces. Inasmuch 
as the captain had passed fifty years without 
receiving a similar piece of news, he was 
somewhat perplexed. Well he knew that it 
would become him to demonstrate his joy in 
some manner unusual, but the fifty years re- 
ferred to interfered. ‘This particular experi- 
ence must come to a man earlier in life to 
be met with fitting jubilation. He therefore 
determined to lay the matter before his mate, 
who had not yet accomplished a half cen- 
tury. 

“ Jer-e-miah!” roared the captain. 

Jerry, wearing a face of solemn yet joyous 
pride, mounted the bridge. 

“Jeremiah,” began Captain Undertuck 
with some hesitation, “something has hap- 
pened. Er—something unusual has hap- 
pened, Jeremiah.” 

“To you?” inquired the mate. 

“ Well—ah—not exactly. Not ex-actly. 
But it’s appertaining to me, so to speak. You 
see, Jeremiah, I just got a letter from my 
wife—” 

“So did I,” interrupted Jerry. 

“That ain’t the point,” snapped the cap- 
tain. “What that letter tells me is the point. 
That letter contains news, Jeremiah — re- 
markable news, it does. Would you believe 
me, Jeremiah, if I was to tell you that that 
letter says I got a son? Yessir, a son, nine 
pound six inches, it says—”’ 

“Nine pound what?” demanded Jerry. 

“Never mind what,” growled the captain, 
who felt, not without justice, that he was un- 
equal to the occasion. “I got a son, and I 
want to know what I’m a going to do about 
it. If you had a son, what would you do?” 

“Tf?” snorted Jerry. “If? Cap’n Un- 
dertuck, I got a son. This here letter from 
my wife says so. You ain’t got no monopoly 
on sons, Cap’n Undertuck, you ain’t. I got 





a son that pretty near busted the scales when 


they hitched him to ’em—nine pounds seven 
ounces, and no inches about it—that’s what 
them scales showed!” 

The captain allowed his mouth to droop 
open, then closed it with a click. It seemed 
scarcely respectful for a mate to take the keen 
edge off his captain’s announcement of a 
first-born by such evident emulation. 

“Nine pound seven ounces,” repeated 
Jerry aggressively. 

“Huh!” grunted the captain. “Huh!” 

“One ounce,” asserted Jerry with vanity, 
“makes a heap of difference in a baby.” 

“ Jeremiah,” rasped the captain, “I ain’t 
never set eyes onto this here infant I’m father 
of, nor I ain’t hefted it, neither; but, Jere- 
miah, from this letter of my wife’s, Jeremiah, 
I gather that there ain’t no babies, your’n 
nor nobody else’s, Jeremiah, that can take 
no prizes away from it. I’m a older man 
than you, Jeremiah, and a wiser man. I 
don’t want to disparage that offspring of 
your’n none; but, Jeremiah, an ounce does 
make a heap of difference in a baby. It 
makes the difference between a handsome, 
well-built, able-bodied baby and one that’s 
so fat it’s nigh to being a curiosity. That’s 
the difference a ounce makes, Jeremiah! ” 

“Cap’n Undertuck,” Jeremiah retorted, 
“T know what’s due a skipper from his 
mate, I do; but, Cap’n Undertuck, no man, 
skipper or owner, can stand up and run down 
this here child of mine. And, Cap’n Under- 
tuck, I’m prepared to say that there ain’t no 
flesh-and-blood baby nowheres that can be 
compared to Jeremiah Junior without going 
away feeling regrets. ‘That’s the way I feel 
about it.” 

“This descendant of mine has got black 
eyes,” boasted the captain. “Black, not no 
watery blue, Jeremiah—black!” 

“And,” sneered Jerry, “I bet he’s got red 
hair, too.” 

“He ain’t got red hair,” the captain de- 
nied hotly. “My wife, she alludes partic’lar 
to that point, and says he ain’t got no more 
hair than a fresh-swabbed deck.” 
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“What?” cried Jerry aghast. “What? 
No hair? Cap’n, I’m sorry if I’ve said any- 
thing to make you feel bad in face of this 
here distressin’ calamity. No hair! Poor 
leetle feller, to be born into this world bald 
like his pa! Some marks ain’t bad, Cap’n 
Undertuck, but to be marked bald-headed for 


- your pa, Cap’n Undertuck, is blightin,’ no 


9? 


less! 

The captain was worried, but bravely con- 
cealed his perturbation. 

“Sich talk, Jeremiah,” he said severely, 
“ shows you ain’t educated on babies. A fel- 
ler that don’t know no more about children 
than that ought to be ashamed to have one.” 

Jerry ignored the arraignment. 

“My wife’s letter says,” he vaunted, “ that 
Jeremiah Junior sets up a yell first thing, 
and yells like he was six months old. I guess 
it’s a perty good boy baby that does that, 
huh? Not bad for a leetle mite?” 

“He yells first thing?” The captain’s 
shocked tones subsided almost to a whisper. 
“Now, ain’t that a shame! Poor, ailin’ leetle 
creature! What do you reckon is wrong with 
him, Jeremiah? Colic, maybe? If I was 
you, I’d send home a telegraft to have him 
run into dry dock and one of them special 
doctors called in to give him a overhaulin’ 
from keel to ratlines, that’s what I’d do. I 
wouldn’t let no child of mine suffer for want 
of spendin’ a leetle money, Jeremiah.” 

“Cap’n Undertuck!” Jerry’s voice grated 

angrily. “There ain’t nothing the matter 
with that boy of mine. He ain’t skinny like 
your’n, and he ain’t born bald-headed. I’m 
proud to be his pa, Cap’n Undertuck, and I 
wish we could put them two boys side by 
side so you could see what a real, ship-shape, 
well-found baby looks like, Cap’n Under- 
tuck. If you wouldn’t have to admit that 
Jeremiah Junior can outsail your infant, 
storm or calm, you ain’t the fair-minded 
man I take you for.” 
- So a friendship of several years’ standing 
stood in need of repairs. When captain met 
mate, each glowered and muttered under his 
breath. At intervals duty compelled them to 
address each other, but unvaryingly a dis- 
cussion of channel or weather or speed re- 
solved itself into paternal bickering. 

“There ain’t but one course to steer,” 
Captain Undertuck told Jerry, “and that is 
to fetch them two babies alongside of each 
other, and appoint a committee of sailormen 
to judge ’em on points. For your sake I 
hate to propose it, Jeremiah, but you’ve 
brought it onto yourself. You won’t listen to 
argument, Jeremiah. You got to be showed.” 
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“Suits me like a master’s berth onto a 
new steel steamer,” rejoined Jerry. “ Nothin’ 
will give me more pleasure than to exhibit 
Jerry Junior alongside that bald-headed off- 
spring of yours. A blind committee could 
judge between them kids by feelin’ with their 
fingers.” 

The captain muttered something about 
“fat” and “side-show,” for Jerry Junior’s 
extra ounce irritated him whenever it en- 
tered his calculations; but Jerry took no no- 
tice. So it was arranged without physical 
strife that upon the arrival of the China at 
Marine City, the babies should be brought 
aboard, to be appraised by a committee se- 
lected from the crew. 

“We better put the engineer onto that com- 
mittee,” suggested Jerry. “ He’s like to know 
how things is put together, and can tell if 
them children is runnin’ right.” 

“And Hank, the carpenter,” added the 
captain. “That trade of his ought to quali- 
fy him for a expert.” 

Jerry chose two men as his members of the 
board of arbitration, and the captain selected 
as many, the idea being that the four should 
select a fifth, whose vote would be deciding 
in case of a deadlock. 

“Not that there’s any danger of sich a 
thing,” Jerry hesitated not to say. “It’s in 
the interest of fairness.” 


II 


A FEW days later the China tied to the 
coal-dock at Marine City, and both fathers 
deserted her without regard for seamanly 
duties, so keen was their eagerness to view 
the second generation. The crew waited in 
suspense. 

Next morning Captain Undertuck ap- 
peared over the side with a fluffy bundle in 
his arms. He carried it with evident trepida- 
tion, and sat down in limp relief when it had 
been deposited on his bed. Only seconds be- 
hind came Jerry, walking on tiptoe, and 
with Jerry Junior spread across his two 
hands, which were held as far before him as 
he could reach in an attitude that seemed to 
offer the mite to any one who would relieve 
him of it. He, too, laid his son on the bed, 
and sank into a chair, breathless, and with 
draps of chill moisture to be wiped from his 
forehead. 

“T stole him,” panted the captain. “ Wife, 
she said I’d wreck him or something if I 
went foolin’ with him.” 

“Me, too,” wheezed Jerry. “I was for- 
bid to take him out of the house.” 

“T reckon,” Captain Undertuck mur- 
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mured resignedly, “that you and me is in for 
rough weather.” 

Jerry mopped his face apprehensively, evi- 
dently in complete agreement with his su- 
perior officer. 

“Summon that there committee,” the cap- 
tain ordered. “We might as well get this 
thing decided before them wimmin come 
down onto us like twin nor’westers in No- 
vember.” 

The waiting committee filed into the cabin, 
solemn of visage, as befitted the high func- 
tion they were about to perform. Outside the 
door the remainder of the ship’s complement 
grouped themselves, audibly speculating on 
the impending decision, and backing their 
opinions with wagers of price. 

“Gentlemen,” began the captain impres- 
sively, “you have been appointed to decide 
which one of these descendants of Jerry and 
me is the most seaworthy craft. This here 
is a weighty matter, gentlemen, and you five 
have been chose for your general ability and 
partic’lar fitness to participate into such an 
important occasion.” He paused, and direct- 
ed his eyes to the bed. “That infant on the 
right, gentlemen, is Jeremiah Junior, son and 
heir to Jeremiah here. That other one apper- 
tains to me. You can now begin your de- 
liberations.” 

Importantly but gingerly, the five ap- 
proached the contestants. For some minutes 
the investigation did not rise above owl-eyed 
scrutiny. Silently and determinedly the ar- 
bitrators stared the infants out of counte- 
nance, until both of them, in sheer amaze- 
ment, were forced to action. Two tiny mouths 
opened to undreamed-of proportions, two 
pairs of eyes disappeared beneath puckers, 
four pink fists were raised aloft. 

“Look out for squalls!” cried Hank, the 
carpenter. 

Then the storm broke. 

“ Ki-woo-0-0-yi-e-e-e! ” 
miah Junior. 

“Yo-0-0-p-ii-ii-ii!”” responded the Under- 
tuck infant. 

Piercing and long-sustained were the 
wails; disconcerting were the facial contor- 
tions, and no less than terrifying were the 
bodily throes that accompanied by way of 
giving good measure. 

The engineer edged toward the door. 

“Tf this here,” he enunciated accusingly, 
“is a part of this exhibition, then I resign. I 
didn’t ship for no sich doin’s as these!” 

“ Jonathan,” entreated the captain, “don’t 
desert the ship. This ain’t no cause for alarm. 
This here is one of the points to be judged. 


announced Jere- 


Which of them infants is fitted out with the 
strongest pair of lungs?” 

“Lungs!” roared Jonathan. “Lungs! Is 
them lungs? Give ’em to the government for 
whistlin’ buoys. Lungs! Something has 
went wrong with their machinery, that’s 
what. When a engine gits to yowlin’ like 
that, it needs oil, or its safety-valve is bein’ 
sat on, or the boiler’s goin’ to bust. I’m a 
goin’ to git out of here before the place is 
filled with exploded baby, I am!” 

But the rest of the committee was doing its 
duty, undeterred by the awesome guise that 
duty had assumed. With bent heads, the four 
men listened and calculated. 

“TI guess,” observed Hank, “that you can 
proceed with the next part. We got enough 
of this here to judge the lungs. Eh, boys?” 

But the contestants appeared not to have 
completed this portion of their exhibition, 
and persisted single-mindedly. Words, kind 
or otherwise, were without result. The cap- 
tain and Jerry made strange contortions and 
funny noises, which they thought might move 
their progeny to mirth; but the effect was dis- 
appointing. 

Racked between two terrors, Captain Un- 
dertuck grasped his baby and executed de- 
signs in the air with it, having reckoned thus 
to surprise and delight the little one. Jerry 
emulated the skipper. However, eccentric 
motion was not, apparently, just what the in- 
fants required at that precise time, and the 
only visible results were unpleasant. The 
yells became syncopated with the jarring 
motion, and consequently less agreeable to 
hear. 

“There’s nothin’ to choose between them 
lungs,”’ shouted Jonathan. “ They’re a tie on 
that there point.” 

The committee nodded their heads ap- 
provingly; but the clamor continued unaba- 
ted. If Jeremiah Junior invented a new 
shriek, the Undertuck mite duplicated it, and 
instituted something novel of his own in ad- 
dition. An unbiased bystander would have 
reached the conclusion that the fathers oc- 
cupied a position not subject to envy. 

“Lemme take that kid,” demanded Hank. 
“You don’t know no more about babies than 
a Swede does about table manners!” 

And thus the captain parted company with 
his first-born. Not to be outdone, the en- 
gineer separated Jeremiah Junior’s fingers 
from their convulsive grip on parental hair, 
and dandled the said Jeremiah Junior vigor- 
ously, but without science. Apparently, how- 
ever, the babies considered their lung contest 
as a long-distance event. Having proven 
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equal as to volume and horror of sound, 
they now clearly contested as to endurance. 

It was not long before they succeeded in 
wearing out Jonathan and Hank, but other 
volunteers presented themselves. In an hour 
no fewer than six men had crooned to and 
dandled and tossed each baby exhaustively; 
but if there was a shade of difference in the 
clamor, no existing instrument could have 
registered it. The last volunteers laid their 
charges on the bed and panted with weari- 
ness. 

“Gimme a boiler-shop!” lamented one. 
“Tt’s more soothin’ onto the ear-drums.” 

This was introducing levity into a solemn 
function, and Jonathan chided the sacri- 
legious one sharply. 

“But,” he finished, when his duty had 
been done, “we ain’t getting along with the 
business of the meeting. We ain’t prepared 
to judge between these babies. Let’s get to 
work. Now, them children has been toted 
about so much and so promiscuous that I 
don’t know which is Undertuck and which 
ain’t. Will you fathers disconfuse your chil- 
dren, each selectin’ his own? Then we will 
proceed.” : 

Captain Undertuck approached the bed 
and bent downward. He blinked amazedly 
twice, thrice; then he stood erect. 

“T got a crick into my back, so I can’t 
stoop over,” he muttered. ‘“ You, Jeremiah, 
pick up my boy for me.” 

Jerry leaned over the bed in his turn; his 
jaw opened slowly, and nervously closed 
again. Then he, too, stood erect. 

“T guess I'll wait till you feel better, 
Cap’n Undertuck. I don’t feel like I ought 
to handle your boy durin’ the contest, Cap’n 
Undertuck. When you get ready you pick 
him up yourself, Cap’n Undertuck; but don’t 
be in no hurry.” 

Physical pain might have accounted for 
the extraordinary grimace on the captain’s 
face. At any rate, his expression was suffi- 
ciently like it to satisfy the committee, who 
waited patiently. Five minutes passed, dur- 
ing which Captain Undertuck and Jeremiah 
had done nothing but stare, horror-stricken, 
at their babies. 

“We'll never get this settled,” glowered 
Hank. “Here, you, point out your kid, and 
I'll lift it for you.” 

The captain gulped, and his eyes rolled 
wildly. 

“Let Jeremiah pick up Jeremiah Junior,” 
he whispered hoarsely. “Then I'll be feelin’ 
well enough to lift my own.” 

Jerry all but lost hope; but he made one 


last stand, or rather charged with a forlorn 
hope. 

“T know what Cap’n Undertuck’s crick in 
the back is!” he jeered. “It’s a crick some- 
wheres else, it is. It’s a crick into his mem- 
ory. Cap’n Undertuck’s mixed. He don’t 
know which one of them youngsters is his!” 

“Neither do you,” snarled Captain Un- 
dertuck, “or you’d ’a’ picked him up long 
ago.” 

“You said yours was bald,” accused Jerry. 

“His hair grew,” spluttered the captain, 
wishing this phenomenon had never taken 
place. “He was bald, right at first.” 

“He’s an ounce lighter than Jeremiah 
Junior,” cried Jerry hopefully. “Git a 
weighin’-machine, quick.” 

Relief appeared on every face, and the 
scales were brought. The first infant regis- 
tered twelve pounds three ounces. The sec- 
ond one was fastened to the hook, and every 
eye watched the indicator. Down it sank— 
nine _ pounds— ten—eleven — twelve — and 
three ounces. The committee gasped, and 
the fathers gurgled with horror. 

“Ain’t there no marks onto them?” de- 
manded Hank. “Ain’t there no scars or 
tattoo-marks or nothin’? ” 

“Not on my child,” snorted the captain. 

“Not on Jeremiah Junior,” came decided- 
ly from that father. 

Jonathan pondered. 

“You men was each sure he had the best 
kid, and each of you knew why. This thing 
looks easy to me. You, Cap’n Undertuck, 
pick out the one that comes up to your speci- 
fications, and Jerry can do the same. That 
ought to settle who’s who.” 

“It ain’t no use,” quavered Jeremiah. “I 
can’t see a mite of difference in them.” 

“Neither can I,” sobbed the captain. 

“Then what’s the difference?” suggested 
Hank. “Each man take a kid, and let it 
go at that. If one’s as good as t’other, it 
won’t make no difference if they have got 
mixed.” 

“What?” Captain Undertuck all but 
shrieked. “What? Me take a chance on 
bein’ father to Jeremiah’s boy? Never! I 
want my own son, I do!” 

“It would be the best luck you ever had,” 
flared Jerry. “But I ain’t goin’ to risk 
bringin’ up no kid of yours! ” 

“ Jeremiah,” said the captain sternly, “as 
your officer, I command you to pick out your 
son.” 

“T can’t,” rejoined Jerry with heat. 

“Try,” ordered Captain Undertuck. 

“T won't,” defied Jerry. 
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“You got to obey that order,” the captain 
uttered portentously, “or you’re guilty of 
mutiny.” 

“T ain’t,” shouted Jerry. 

“You are!” roared the captain. 

“T don’t care,” choked Jerry. “What’s 
mutiny compared to rearin’ up the wrong 
baby?” 


“This here,” mumbled the captain, “is 
awful, that’s what it is.” 
“How’ll I ever tell my wife?” moaned 


Jerry. 

“Oh,” groaned Captain Undertuck, to 
whom this phase of the matter had not oc- 
curred. “Sufferin’ Samantha!” 


III 


A COMMOTION arose without. Curious 
seamen were tossed to one side and the 
other by an unexpected attack from the rear. 
Two angry ladies burst into the cabin. 
With no word for any one, they swept to 
the bed, and each snapped up her child with- 
out pause or question. 

“Cap’n Undertuck,” 
“T’ll thank you to come home. 
thing I want to say to you!” 

“But, Nellie,” gasped the captain, “be 
you sure you ain’t made no mistake?” 

“Mistake?” Mrs. Undertuck tossed her 
head and gazed belligerently about her. 
“What mistake?” 


sniffed his wife, 
I got some- 


THE 


CHILDREN 


“Ain’t you got the wrong baby, maybe?” 

Mrs. Undertuck glanced at the little face 
on her breast. 

“°Tain’t likely,” she said acidly. 
you s’pose I know my own child?” 

“Of course,” bowed Captain Undertuck 
humbly. “Of course!” 

With no further word, the ladies, carrying 
their babies, flounced out of the cabin. The 
captain looked at Jerry, and Jerry’s eyes 
traveled to meet the captain’s. Each grinned 
sheepishly. 

“T guess,” interjected Jonathan with no- 
ticeable dryness, “that this here arbitra- 
tion committee is discharged. Also”—the 
engineer’s irony became marked—‘“ when 
fathers can’t tell their own babies apart, 
there ain’t no serious argument as to which 
of them is the prize kid. As chairman of 
this here committee, I hereby declare this 
contest a tie.” 

“T ain’t makin’ no protest,’ volunteered 
the captain. 

“No more am I,” agreed Jerry. 

Jeremiah’s wife and Mistress Undertuck 
walked up the street side by side. Mistress 
Undertuck glanced backward over her shoul- 
der and chuckled. 

“Did you ever see the beat?” she de- 
manded. “Now wasn’t that just like a 
man?” 

And Mrs. Jerry nodded full approval. 


“Don’t 


OF THE SEA 


THEY take the German freighters 
Around the fog-bound Horn; 
They drive the tramps of England, 
Mark down with Western corn. 
Without the ready children 
The world had never seen, 
This bond between the nations— 
The mercantile marine. 


They put to sea in dugouts 
When this old earth was new; 
To-day they man the liner— 


Turbine, 


quadruple-screw. 


What though romance has vanished, 
And commerce is the game, 

Like nature’s heart unchanging, 
The children are the same. 


Oh, not for them the guarded ways— 
They ply beyond the pale; 
For them the troubled waters, 
The trade-wind and the gale. 
From Suez to Seattle, 
From Sydney to Dundee, 
They stand for great achievement— 
The children of the sea! 


William Patterson White 
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MISS WENTWORTH’S RESIGNATION 


BY BLANCHE I. GOELL 


AUTHOR OF “A RUNG ON THE LADDER,” "A METHODICAL COURTSHIP,” ETC. 


T was the beginning of the school year. 
| The new master of the Jefferson Gram- 
mar School was addressing the teachers. 
They saw at once that Roger Norris was 
young, enthusiastic, energetic. His voice 
rang out earnestly: 

“We all have the same ideal —to give 
these poor children our best, to open their 
eyes to all that is fine and splendid in life 
and history. We must work together. To 
many of you, who have taught here for years 
under your beloved old master, my ways may 
seem strange. It may be hard for you to 
think of me in his place; but I bring to my 
work hope and a great ambition. I want to 
know you all, to help you all—” 

Norris stopped abruptly—and just because 
of two eyes. They were dark eyes, staring 
out from a pale face set above drooping, 
weary shoulders. They were Marcia Went- 
worth’s eyes. Their expression was mocking, 
baffling, elusive; holding none of the respect 
that should be due to a head master from his 
subordinate. Freely translated, their message 
read: 

“Oh, stop talking! You bore me beyond 
expression. Won’t you ever end?” 

Norris floundered for an instant in the 
abysses of the unexpected, and then he 
brought his remarks to a speedy termination. 

“Those are the most beautiful eyes I ever 
saw,” he thought, as he wrestled with some 
pedagogical problem presented him by one 
of the older teachers. 

He solved the problem satisfactorily. 
Then he moved about the hall, chatting with 
the others. The man in him would have de- 
manded impetuously of the owner of those 
dark eyes: “Who and what are you?” But 
the schoolmaster permitted no such boyish 
ebullitions. 

He did put one question to blue - eyed, 
golden-haired Miss Coolidge, the youngest 
and prettiest of the teachers: 

“Who is the lady in black sitting by the 
door? She’s not a teacher?” 
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“ That’s Miss Wentworth. She teaches in 
the fifth grade.” 

Norris didn’t understand the subtle dis- 
paragement in her tone; but little Miss 
Coolidge, with other teachers of the school, 
disapproved of Miss Wentworth. They dis- 
approved of her charming gowns, her pic- 
turesque hats, her languid voice, and her 
mocking eyes. They were earnest souls, and 
they considered Miss Wentworth was not 
earnest. 

Now, it was not Marcia’s fault that she 
looked like an actress; but since she looked 
thus, it surely was the irony of fate that 
made her a school-teacher. 

It was Marcia’s own perverseness that 
kept her a school-teacher. Her father’s old 
friend, the Congressman, had got her the ap- 
pointment; but one day it occurred to him 
to offer her a better position, and he went 
to see her with no little pleasure over the 
awed delight with which his offer would be 
accepted. A story- book chance like this 
didn’t come to every girl. But, instead of 
urbane and gracious, the Congressman found 
himself red and stammering, uncomfortably 
conscious of his increasing girth. And Mar- 
cia only said lazily: 

“No, I wouldn’t want to be your wife, 
Mr. Congressman.”’ 

Surely the depth of ingratitude to a states- 
man who had secured a position for an un- 
known young woman! 

That was how Marcia became a school- 
teacher. The old master had always liked 
her. He said it was a relief to laugh with 
her when too many things went awry. But 
he was growing old—growing quite senile, 
one teacher whispered. 

Of course, Roger Norris didn’t know all 
this; but, after he had spoken that afternoon 
with Miss Wentworth, he felt positive that 
no ‘woman with such elusive eyes could ever 
give her real self to the teaching of com- 
monplace little children. He was a rich 
young man, born to a life of leisure, who 
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had chosen to devote his energies to peda- 
gogy. He meant to have ho teacher on his 
staff who could not put heart and soul into 
her work. 

“‘ She must go,” he said firmly to himself. 
“It’s the letter and not the spirit she obeys. 
The school would be stronger without her. 
She must be made to resign.” 

Then a sudden and unaccountable regret 
seized Norris. 

“T wish I’d met her somewhere else. 
Does she really laugh at everything? After 
all, she gets her work done— I might let 
her stay.” 

Was he to swerve from his life’s ideals 
because he had chanced to encounter this 
young woman? If he had met her in a differ- 
ent environment, if their aspirations had not 
varied so widely, he might have yielded to her 
charm. But now! 

“No!” cried Norris sternly. “ Not for 
any woman shall I falter in the ideals of my 
profession.” 

He walked down the street—it was after 
school hours—and saw a most amazing 
sight. On different corners of the intersect- 
ing streets were three schoolboys, one and 
all bowing and salaaming to Miss Went- 
worth, who stood upon the fourth corner. 
Then — outrageous thing! — she lifted her 
trailing skirts the least bit and dropped 
them each in turn a fleeting, dainty curtsy. 
They dashed across the street and gathered 
around her. 

“To continue my lesson in manners, 
young gentlemen,” said Marcia gravely, 
“your form of salutation is that of the Per- 
sians, my curtsy that of the French régime, 
and—”’ 

“Good afternoon,” 
curtly. 

“ And Mr. Norris’s bow is the model for 
an American of the present day. Copy it, 
boys—it’s correct. There’s my car—good- 
b 7! 33 

if Aw, she’s all right! You bet I’ll tip my 
cap every time when I meet her,” said one of 
the boys. 

Norris didn’t hear what the lad said. The 
master’s face was set in stern lines as he 
walked off. He had no dislike for pleasan- 
tries himself —in their proper place — but 
there were certain attributes of dignity coeval 
with the first disciplinarian. Clearly Miss 
Wentworth had no conception of the eternal 
fitness of things. 

“She must resign her position,” he reit- 
erated. ‘ Of course, I could recommend her 
dismissal; but I’ll not do that. Il deal 


interrupted Norris 


; 
‘ 
“ 


with her as I deal with a bad boy when I 
convince him of his wrong and have his 
offer of restitution voluntary.” 


Il 


But the psychological moment for this 
revelation of Miss Wentworth to herself 
never came. Meanwhile, all manner of dis- 
tressing things happened. She advised Miss 
Coolidge to go on the stage—earnest, gold- 
en-haired, Botticelli-souled Miss Coolidge! 
The offended teacher told Norris of it with 
tears in her blue eyes. 

' “She had the audacity to tell me to my 
face that I would make a fascinating little 
ingénue,” she almost sobbed. 

“ That’s a compliment, Miss Coolidge,” 
suggested the master, angry at himself that 
he thus instinctively defended Marcia. 

“The stage, Mr. Norris! ” breathed little 
Miss Coolidge. 

She adored the master, but had he real- 
ized the enormity of Miss Wentworth’s in- 
sinuation ? 

Norris discouraged such tale-bearing as 
this, but disquieting rumors reached him. 
He must have a frank talk with Miss Went- 
worth, and convince her that the successful 
equipment of a teacher meant more than 
charming clothes and a cynically humorous 
attitude toward life. He left his office one 
afternoon, and walked down to her class- 
room on a little tour of inspection. 

He swung open the closed door. And 
then—sight of sights in the orderly Jefferson 
School! Two boys were standing forth in 
full view of the breathless class, grappling 
fiercely with each other; while on the plat- 
form, watch in hand, Miss Wentworth um- 
pired the combat. 

Even her imperturbability wavered be- 
neath the schoolmaster’s icy stare, and the 
class congealed in apprehension. 

“It was impossible to keep order between 
these two boys. I told them to fight it out 
and settle their differences once for all.’’ Miss 
Wentworth offered the explanation in a clear, 
low voice. 

“‘T will see you after school hours. Please 
wait here,” said Norris, and went out of the 
room. 

He came back after the close of the ses- 
sion. He couldn’t know how the entire class 
had filed by Miss Wentworth’s desk in an 
agony of fear lest harm should befall their 
beloved teacher from the master’s unexpect- 
ed visit. It had been their fault; they want- 
ed to bear the punishment. Somehow, in 
stammering words and embarrassed gestures, 
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they had shown their intent of standing by 
her. 

Marcia lifted glowing eyes, in which 
mirth and tenderness shone through the tears 
she could not quite keep back. 

“ Run along, you silly boys! What could 
possibly happen to me? Only mind—John 
and Francis, the rest of you, too—no more 
fighting!” 

““We promise!” they chorused, trooping 
out like soldiers doing allegiance before they 
marched away to war. 

Then Mr. Norris came, his keen - eyed, 
virile face shadowed with perplexity, his 
habitual self-control strangely shattered. He 
spoke abruptly: 

“You teach in most extraordinary ways, 
Miss Wentworth. I walk down the street 
and see your pupils salaaming, and you 
curtsying in return. I send a new, inexperi- 
enced teacher, and hear you have advised 
her to go on the stage. I come into your 
class-room by chance, and find you referee- 
ing a wrestling-match. What of order, disci- 
pline, obedience? Your pernicious influence 
will invade the whole school, undo every 
effort for its welfare. It is in opposition to 
all the aims for which we are here to strive, 
for which we pledge ourselves to strive when 
we accept our positions. It is not enough to 
comply with the letter of rules and regula- 
tions. The spirit in which a teacher ap- 
proaches her functions is the vital influence 
in her work.” 

Marcia drummed a silent tattoo on her 
desk-top. Moods of realization, penitence, 
humility came and went. When he paused 
for breath she drawled lazily, without look- 
ing up: 

“It’s a pity you’re a schoolmaster.” 

“ Why?” 

She lifted mocking eyes. 

“ You’d make such a splendid orator as a 
politician stumping the country,” she said 
sweetly. 

Her eyes were maddening. Great pools of 
darkness where laughing sprites lurked, they 
scorned him, pricked him with shafts of ridi- 
cule. And hidden deeper were tantalizing 
promises, hints of things sweet and bitter— 
alluring, eternally perplexing. 

For an instant Norris forgot he was a 
schoolmaster. He was only a man, and she 
was a woman—to be loved, to be wooed, to 
be conquered. And he could conquer her. 
Then he caught his breath sharply with 
scornful revulsion. He hated himself for 
his weakness—he hated her for her strange 
fascination. 


MAGAZINE 


‘“ You—you devil!” he gasped. 
He turned very white and left the room 
abruptly. 


III 


Marcia sat at her desk for half an hour, 
drumming idly with her long, white fingers, 
before a boy brought in a note. 

“Miss Wentworth,” it ran, “I owe you an 
apology. I lost my temper, said an unpar- 
donably rude thing, disgraced myself in my 
own eyes. I beg your pardon.” 

No one could ever know what those words 
cost the schoolmaster. He had writhed in self- 
humiliation, almost hating the woman who 
had brought to life the high temper which he 
thought lay buried with his boyhood. Her 
provocation was no excuse for him. All the 
purposeful, successful years of his life lay 
shattered, and a horrid self-distrust stared 
him in the face. 

To want for his wife a woman whose acts 
and ideals he wouldn’t tolerate in a teacher! 
To lose his self-respect so tragically! A 
dozen notes—not so much apology to Miss 
Wentworth as an oblation to that self-respect 
—he wrote and tore up. 

Marcia didn’t know the self-abasement 
with which the few lines had been written. 
Perhaps she expected to find instant dismis- 
sal in the note. She scribbled a reply on 
the same sheet. 

“T suppose you’re apologizing because you 
called me a devil,” she wrote. ‘“ Don’t bother 
about it. I didn’t mind. It did you good to 
say it, and get the thought out of your system, 
just as it helped the boys this afternoon to 
whack each other and get done with it.” 

Then she went home. She wondered how 
long it would be before the supervisors acted, 
if a principal recommended the immediate 
dismissal of a teacher. She sighed as she 
remembered that she could not appeal to the 
Congressman for another position. 

But no dismissal came. The schoolmaster 
avoided her. Marcia was sorry for that. In 
her mind they had laid a splendid foundation 
for a real friendship; each had something to 
forgive. His unsuspected hot temper made 
the master delightfully human, offered a con- 
necting link of frailty by which he and she 
could be friends, just as his enthusiasm bound 
the other teachers to him. 

Her eyes beamed with friendliness when 
next they met; but Norris’s manner was the 
acme of formal courtesy, and Marcia sighed 
regretfully. 

They had to meet and speak in the routine 
of school work. And Norris knew that in 
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Miss Wentworth’s class remarkable order was 
maintained. The pupils managed their work, 
somehow; there were fewer failures than in 
the other classes. Perhaps that was why 
some of the other teachers so bitterly resented 
her languid manner and her jesting eyes. 
For, persistently and obstinately, Miss Went- 
worth refused to be inoculated with enthu- 
siasm. 

“Tt isn’t included in my salary,” she ob- 
jected drolly. 

The year wore on. To Norris it seemed 
interminable. He grew thin and pale; the 
teachers said he worked too hard. They 
praised the inexhaustible patience which he 
bestowed upon his “bad” boys, and heard 
with wonder of his splendid work in social 
settlements, his unostentatious efforts for the 
civic betterment of the parents of his poor 
boys. Untiring, tactful, cheering the down- 
cast, spurring the ambitious, he labored 
among them. Teachers and pupils alike loved 
and followed their new master. The work 
of the school broadened, its influence deep- 
ened beyond all expectation. 

That was what the school supervisors told 
him in hearty congratulation. That was what 
the older teachers said in admiring phrases, 
and the younger ones in adoring glances. But 
when the last day of the school year came, 
and the great building was deserted save for 
one or two teachers packing away their things, 
Norris sat alone in his office, discouraged and 
weary. 

The praise of the men above him, the ad- 
miration of his subordinates, the hero-wor- 
ship of the children—he was tired of it all. 
Beneath this outward appearance of success 
he felt himself a failure. He had failed as 
man and master. Deliberately he had fallen 
in love—against his will and his better judg- 
ment—in love with a woman who set against 
his ambitions for these poor children her fine 
clothes; against his sacrifice of time and leis- 
ure and wealth her mockery of enthusiasm 
and earnestness. 

“Fool!” said Norris to himself. 

Why had he not fallen in love with Miss 
Coolidge, who would have sympathized with 
all his aims? Perhaps Miss Coolidge, as 
well as Norris, would have been glad of an 
answer to that question. 

He flung himself back in his chair, wearily. 
He heard Miss Bennett talking in the hall 
just outside his door. She was one of the 
older teachers—a splendid, motherly woman 
of clear brain and fine character, Norris’s 
ideal of what a teacher should be. He heard 


her voice raised in warm protestation. 


“Oh, my dear, I’m sorry! Have you really 
done it?” 

“T sent in my resignation yesterday.” 

Norris knew it as Marcia’s voice, and he 
sat bolt upright in his chair. 

“But why? You've got along pretty well 
this year.” The older woman put her hand 
lovingly on the girl’s shoulder. ‘We didn’t 
understand you, at first—you laughed at the 
things we stupid ones could only fret about. 
You’ve jogged us out of some of our set ways; 
it’s been good for us. I don’t want to lose 
you, Marcia.” 

“But I’m no teacher—you know that!” 
Something in the girl’s voice demanded truth, 
and Miss Bennett was silent in compassion. 
“T didn’t realize until this year that I was 
doing anybody else an injury by teaching. I 
had to earn my living—I have an invalid 
mother to support; and teaching seemed a 
business just like anything else—only the 
routine of it was maddening. When I laughed 
at things, it was only that they might not crush 
me. You’ve got to take life that way—laugh 
at it; if you don’t, you’ll weep your eyes out. 
I only thought how hard the drudgery of the 
teaching was for me; I didn’t think of the 
injury to the children. And then this year 
Mr. Norris came—he made me feel under 
what false pretenses I held my place, what a 
menace I was—”’ 

“No! No!” protested Miss Bennett. 

“T couldn’t see him plunge into work and 
give himself to the children without knowing 
it. So I had to resign.” 

-“ Are you going to be married?” demanded 
Miss Bennett. 

Marcia flushed. 

“There have been opportunities—there are 
now. But that—marrying just for ease and 
comfort—would be worse than teaching as I 
have taught. I’ll earn my way somehow. I 
make my own clothes; if need be, I’ve that 
faculty to fall back on.” 

“Recall your resignation. It’s not too 
late!” cried Miss Bennett. “ We’ve got to use 
common sense in these matters. It would be 
fine if all teachers could regard their work as 
a service, but that won’t come till the millen- 
nium. You’ve vot yourself to consider!” 

Norris heara Marcia’s low-voiced refusal. 
Then the two women walked away, uncon- 
scious of his presence in his office. 


IV 


THE master buried his head in his hands, 
in bitter humiliation. So this was the woman 
he hadn’t thought fit to teach in his school, 
whose ideals he had questioned, whose aspira- 
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tions he had not thought worthy to mate his 
own! She had sacrificed everything for the 
right when at last she saw it. She had en- 
dured with laughter the daily drudgery of an 
uncongenial calling, and hidden with raillery 
all its discomforts. She had known the worry 
and humiliation of poverty, and had borne it 
silently. 

Norris, recalling her supple grace and her 
wonderful eyes, knew well that she could have 
escaped it all by marriage. Of course there 
had been “opportunities.” And he, by his 
persistency and blindness, had forced her out 
of work! 

He left his office, and went down-stairs to 
Marcia’s class-room. She was sitting there 
alone—sitting at her desk, surrounded by the 
pathetic farewell gifts of the children. It 
was the last time she would sit there and 
see in fancy the rows of boyish faces, dirty, 
mischievous, alert, or stupid. For all she 
was no teacher, they had loved her, those 
boys of hers, and she knew it. 

Norris spoke abruptly. 

“You’ve resigned your position? ” 

“ YVes.”’ 

“You’re going because I’ve forced you 
out. I’ve made it so intolerable that you 
had to go. It sha’n’t be. You shall stay! 
I’m the one who shall go.” 

“No. I shall never teach again.” 

“T’ve made you feel that, too. I’ve been an 
arrogant ass, wanting everybody to do just 
my way, thinking only of work and its results. 
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I’ve treated you abominably. Can you for- 
give me?” 

“There’s nothing for me to forgive.” 

“There is,” he said bitterly. “ You'll hate 
me for what I’ve got to say. But you must 
know the truth. I’ve loved you from the first 
day I saw you. Because I was such a con- 
ceited fool, I struggled against my love, 
blinding myself with foolish notions of the 
necessity of identical ways and aims and 
ideals. I dared to judge you. The man who 
can earn his living in a work he loves is a 
happy man; the man who does it in a work 
he but endures is a brave man. You’ve been 
brave throughout. At last my eyes are opened. 
I’m not worthy of you. I can’t hope that 
you’d ever marry me. But I love you! I love 
you!” 

“No longer against your will?” 

Her eyes, in one swift glance reading all the 
pain and passion in his face, needed no other 
answer. She buried her face in her hands 
upon the desk. 

For an instant Norris stared in wonder; 
then, incredulous, he touched her reverently. 

“Marcia, you don’t mean—it isn’t possible 
—that there’s a chance for me? Could you 
love me?” 

She lifted her face, and the old-time laugh- 
ter flashed through her tears. 

“Don’t you know that if I married you I’d 
make you more hopelessly conceited than all 
your school-children, and all your teachers? 
For—for—lI adore you!” 





SOMETIMES 


SOMETIMES at early morn, when thrushes sing, 
And long before I hear the first footfall— 
Often before a bird is on the wing— 
I think I hear thee call. 


Sometimes in that sad sound when ocean grieves, 
Sometimes between the sighing of the wheat, 
Sometimes between the rustling of the leaves, 
I think I hear thy feet. 


Sometimes at night upon the moonlit mere, 
When all the world is silent for a while, 
Sometimes when sunrise dances on the weir, 

I think I see thy smile. 


Sometimes when falling blossoms from the tree 
Light on my face with little sighs of bliss; 
Sometimes in the caressing of the breeze, 
I think I feel thy kiss. 


And sometimes when the sunshine seems too bright, 
And sometimes in the falling of a tear; 

And sometimes in the darkness of life’s fight, 
I think I feel thee near! 


Margaret McIntyre 
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A TREASURE OF A COOK 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE,” “THE CONFESSION OF 
A SUBURBANITE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED (BY 


HE was the nicest wife that ever was— 

a regular little Dora of a wife, and 
Edwin loved her more and more every 

day. She could not cook, she made sad work 
with her needle, and accounts bothered her so 
much that they made her head ache; but she 
looked so pretty, and was always so glad to 
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see Edwin when he came home from busi- 
ness; she was always so ready to accompany 
him to the theater or to card-parties, and 
caused so many other men to murmur admi- 
ring things about her appearance, that Ed- 
win felt that he had drawn a real prize in 
the lottery of life. 
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Level-headedness, no doubt, would come 
with years. What could one expect of a girl 
of twenty? 

“Oh, Edwin, there was a man came to sell 
a university extension course yesterday,” said 
Adina to her husband one morning at break- 
fast. “It was only a dollar down, and the 
books delivered next day, and only twenty- 
five dollars altogether; but I’d paid my last 
dollar for three baskets of strawberries—” 

“A dollar for three baskets of strawber- 
ries?” 

“Oh, now, don’t laugh, because Maggie 
has done it already, and told me I got stuck. 
I didn’t mean to tell you, but it slipped out. 
After this I’m to show all fruit to her. But, 
you see, the man said they were grown in a 
hot-house—”’ 

“A hot-house in July! Why?” 

“And so they were more expensive,” said 
Adina, bobbing her head up and down to be 
convincing. ‘“ He said he wasn’t coming this 
way again, but that he was introducing them.” 

“You'll be the death of me, Adina, dear!” 
said Edwin, hastily drinking his coffee, and 
glancing at his watch beside his plate. ‘“ But 
what did you do about the university exten- 
sion course?” 

“QOh,I told him I thought you’d subscribe, 
and gave him your address.” 

“Don’t do that again, dear,” said Edwin, 
as he rose and put his watch into his pocket. 
“T never buy of book-agents. Fold my nap- 
kin for me, there’s a dear. First trolley’s 
gone. I must run!” 

“Tt’s a great chance to get a course of 
reading—” 

But Edwin had kissed the tip of her nose, 
and was now running up to the corner to 
join the little group waiting for the ap- 
proaching trolley. 

“T wish he didn’t always treat me like a 
child!” thought Adina, as she ran to the 
window and saw him swing on to the car. 
“I’m quite sure that if I hadn’t bought the 
strawberries, he would have been glad to see 
all those ‘books. I wonder why fruit is so 
much more expensive than books! ” 

She was soon about her household duties. 
She could dust very well indeed, and as they 
had but one maid, she made her own bed; 
but after that she did not find much to do. 
She wondered why it was that her mother 
had managed to keep busy all day. To be 
sure, she had had eight children and no 
maid; but, after all, a house was a house, 
and there really didn’t seem to be so much 
to do. 

For one thing, Edwin was very neat, and 
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never left a trace of himself behind him. Of 
course, that helped; but, as a matter of fact, 
a careful housekeeper would speedily have 
noticed that there was no housewife living at 
21 Crescent Glade. 

About eleven o’clock that morning the tele- 
phone-bell rang, and Adina left the piano, 
at which she had been playing, to answer it. 

“Ts this Mrs. Riggs?” 

“Yes. Who is this, please?” 

“Your husband asked me to give you a 
message. I’m the bookkeeper in Langley & 
Lapland’s.” 

Now, Langley & Lapland’s was the insur- 
ance agency in which Edwin was employed. 

“Oh, yes!) Good morning. What is it?” 

“Mr. Riggs was called out, but he told me 
to say that he forgot to tell you—are you get- 
ting this?” 

“Yes, he forgot to tell me—” 

“Forgot to tell you that a short, stout man 
with a brown mustache is coming to borrow 
the landscape by Badeau for the National 
Artists’ Exhibition. He'll be there about 
eleven. He says—” 

“Nest” 

“He says to let him have it, and to be nice 
to him, because he is Dubosc, the art-critic; 
hut be sure to get a receipt for it.” 

“Oh, all right! Thank you for telling 
me. Is that all?” 

“Yes, that’s all he said. Good-by.” 

“ Goed-by!” 

Adina hung up the receiver, and went and 
looked at the landscape. It represented a 
misty sunrise, painted in a more or less 
Whistlerian manner. When one first looked 
at it, it seemed nothing but mist; but after 
a time the eye seemed to get accustomed to 
the atmosphere, and then a stream came into 
view, and then a rock, and all the while the 
sun seemed rising higher and higher, as if 
it would peep over the upper edge of mist 
and irradiate the whole canvas with its rays. 

Adina was very fond of that picture, al- 
though she knew nothing about art; but one 
of her neighbors once said that she had al- 
ways thought it was an empty canvas, till one 
day she saw it in a good light, and discov- 
ered that some one had been trying to paint 
on it. 

“That has been admired by professional 
artists,” said Adina quietly. 

“Oh, they all have to stick together!” was 
the: neighbor’s superior reply. 

Adina knew that her husband valued the 
picture very highly, and had refused an offer 
of several hundred dollars for it. He had 
bought it at a time when the artist was un- 
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known, and his canvases almost worthless; 
but Badeau had since come to his own, and 
his work now brought fancy prices. 

The bell rang, and, turning, Adina saw a 
man at the front door. He was short and 
stout, and had a brown mustache; so she con- 
cluded that it was the man who had come for 
the picture. 

As a matter of fact, it was the man who 
had come for the picture. He had 
worked his telephone dodge success- 
fully a number of times in the sub- 
urbs, always picking his wives with 
a certainty born of a good working 
knowledge of human nature. 

Adina started to go to the door, 
but Maggie got there ahead of her, 
and admitted the caller. 

“T want to see Mrs. Riggs,’ 
he. 

Maggie turned him over to her 
mistress, and went back to the kitch- 
en, muttering something about its not 
being strawberries this time. She left 
the kitchen door ajar, and busied 
herself with the noiseless work of 
peeling potatoes. 

“Mrs. Riggs, you don’t know me, 
but I am a friend of your husband 
I am Alphonse Dubosc—” 

“Yes; my husband telephoned,” 
said Adina quickly. “Won’t you 
sit down?” 

“Where have I haird his v’ice be- 
fore?” asked Maggie of a dull- 
looking potato. 

“That makes my task easier,” 
said Mr. Dubosc pleasantly. “Of 
course you know why I have come?” 

“To borrow our Badeau?” 

“Yes. We're getting up an exhibition of 
the work of the younger men at the National 
Artists’ Club, and we feel it would not be 
complete without your beautiful Badeau. I 
once saw it in the painter’s studio. May I 
look at it?” , 

Maggie, out in the’ kitchen, gave a vicious 
stab to a defenseless potato. 

“You'll look at it, but you'll not take it. 
I thought I’d haird your v’ice before! ” 

“Certainly you may look at it. Morn- 
ing’s really the best time to look at it. Isn’t 
it beautiful? You won’t forget to give me a 
receipt, will you? Mr. Riggs is so business- 
like.” 

Mr. Dubosc bowed in a courtly manner. 

“Not at all. It is no more than right. I 
came for this myself, instead of sending 
some one, on account of its value.” 
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‘*YOUR WIFE IS HAVIN’ A MAN ARRISTED WHO TRIED TO 
STALE THAT GRAY PICTURE ABOUT NOTHIN’ AT ARL” 


“That’s true enough,” said Maggie to a 
potato; and if the tuber had had any gump- 
tion it would have winked its eye at her. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t let me borrow 
this little pastel, would you?” asked Mr. 
Dubosc. “We are going to have pastels in 
an adjoining room, and this is a lovely ex- 
ample of McCord’s work.” 

Mrs. Riggs looked pathetic. She hated to 
say no, but she remembered the strawberries, 
and answered bravely: 

“T think, if you didn’t say anything to 
my husband about it, I’d better not. I try 
to be careful, you know, because I’ve had so 
little experience.” 

Mr. Dubosc again bowed in a courtly 
manner, and forebore to press the matter. If 
he could get away with the Badeau, it would 
be a good morning’s work, for he could 
easily get fifty dollars for it. A few safe 
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fifties were better than the risk that attached 
to trying to sell a picture for a large figure. 
If a dealer thought he was getting a bargain 
from an innocent man, he would ask no 
questions; but the minute the price went up, 
the dealer began to suspect crooked work, 
and became cautious at once. 

The picture was taken down, and Mrs. 
Riggs went up-stairs to get some wrapping- 
paper and twine. Mr. Dubosc might have 
pocketed a smaller landscape while he was 
alone; but, in a way, he was a sport, and 
liked to play according to the rules. Any- 
thing that was given to him at his request 
he felt was his to do what he liked with it; 
a picture “lifted” surreptitiously from the 
walls would be “stolen,” and would put him 
into a class of crooks on which he looked 
with contempt. 

He sat down at the piano, and played a 
little French air—for he was truly French, 
and, indeed, a natural art-critic. 

Meanwhile, a number of potatoes which 
might have supposed they would soon be de- 
nuded were lying on the kitchen-table, hud- 
dled together, while Maggie was making her 
way speedily to the next house, that she 
might use the telephone unobserved of Mr. 
Dubosc. 

Maggie was as loyal a soul as ever left 
Ireland to better her condition, and, al- 
though she had been with Mrs. Riggs only 
since the latter’s marriage, a matter of four 
months, she loved the little bride as if she 
were her own child that had died in the old 
country. 

By a happy coincidence, at the very last 
place in which she had been at service, in 
a New Jersey suburban town, this very 
“Dubosc”—he was “Videau” then——had 
successfully got away with a picture belong- 
ing to her employer, after just such a tele- 
phone-call; and when the master came home 
at night, and his wife told him what had 
happened, as Maggie said, “there was the 
divil to pay, an’ no mistake!” 

The painting had never been recovered. 
The man made no more attempts in that 
town, although, when neighbors began to 
compare notes, it was found that he had es- 
caped with three altogether. 

Magyzie knew just what to do. The man 
should be arrested, but her mistress should 
get the credit, and no fun should be made of 
her by Mr. Riggs, who had once caused the 
“Jittle gerrul” to cry. 

She got the chief of police—who was also 
the entire police force—at once, and asked 
him to come to Mr. Riggs’s house right away, 


prepared to arrest a man. She told him to 
borrow the Chinese laundryman’s motor- 
cycle, if necessary, but to get there at once, 
or the prey would escape. 

Then she called up Mr. Riggs in New 
York, and was lucky enough to get him with- 
out delay. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Riggs?” 

“Yes; is that you, Maggie?” answered 
Mr. Riggs, recognizing the touch of brogue. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Mr. Riggs, you’re wanted home. Your 
wife is havin’ a man arristed who tried to 
stale that gray picture about nothin’ at arl. 
She’s the smart woman!” 

“What's that?” 

But the wily Maggie had rung off. Out 
of the window she saw a man on a motor- 
cycle beginning the ascent of the hill. Her 
work was cut out for her. 

As for Riggs, he was highly excited, and 
got permission to go home at once. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Riggs came, bringing the 
twine and paper, with a sweet sense that she 
was helping somebody, and an accompany- 
ing thought that this was better than buying 
three quarts of strawberries for a dollar. Ed- 
win would compliment her on the way she 
had handled this, and had refused to let the 
pastel go—although, no doubt, she might 
have done so with perfect safety. 

Mr. Dubosc rose from the piano. 

“When does the next trolley go to the 
ferry, or is there a train soon?” 

“There'll be a trolley in three minutes. 
If you hurry, you can caich it. The first 
one’s gone.” 

With lightning fingers, Mr. Dubosc 
wrapped up the landscape, and encircled the 
package with twine. As he cut the ends of 
the string with a professional twist, the 
door-bell rang, and Maggie, dropping a po- 
tato on the floor, hurried to the door and 
admitted the chief of police. 

At sight of him and his shield, Mr. Du- 
bosc uttered an impolite oath, and tried to 
run through the. dining-room and pantry to 
the back door; but the officer was too quick 
for him, and had him manacled in a moment. 

“T’ve been looking for you for your work 
yesterday morning on Ivy Street. You won’t 
get-any more pictures in this town, I guess!” 

“Why, there’s some mistake,” began 
Adina, who until now had stood with wide- 
open, mouth. 

“No, no, me dear,” said Maggie; “ there’s 
no mistake. This is the thafe that tuk a 
picture off the wall of Mr. Hitchley, when 
I was livin’ there. It’s no mistake at arl!” 
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“No, there’s no mistake,” corroborated the 
officer. _“ If he’d got away, you’d never have 
seen your picture again.” 

“Then arrest him,” said Adina, with a 
sudden burst of temper. “I think it’s per- 
fectly awful, just because a woman hasn’t 
been married long. First it’s strawberries, 
and then it’s university extensions, and now 
it’s nearly been pictures!” 
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“What a brave little woman, to have tha: 
man arrested!” said Edwin when he ar 
rived home an hour later. 

“Well, Mr. Sartelle only sort of happened 
in, but I told him to go ahead when | 
learned how it was. After a time, I think 
I'll stop getting buncoed.” 

And Maggie, who was serving lunch, said 
never a word. 


oe wean: OF CRUELTY 


THE HORRORS THAT HAVE BEEN SWEPT AWAY BY THE 
MOVEMENT OTF WHICH HENRY BERGH WAS 
THE LEADER IN AMERICA 


BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


gress and the International Humane 

Conference will meet in Washington— 
the first time that either body has met in the 
United States. The two gatherings will af- 
ford an opportunity to mark a long step in 
the world’s progress, as indicated by the de- 
cline of cruelty, not only between man and 
man, but between man and beast—and this 
without reference to the abolition of human 
slavery. 

Take men or women of the present stage 
of civilization, of normal sensibility to the 
sufferings of their own kind or of the brute 
creation; carry them back considerably less 
than half a century, and ordinary incidents 
of the day, street scenes common in any of 
our cities, would horrify and distress them 
inexpressibly. 

It was no uncommon thing, before socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
came into existence, to see a half - starved 
horse stalled in snow or mud in a public 
thoroughfare, under a load which it was in- 
capable of moving, though it was making 
frantic efforts to do so; while its master, and 
perhaps half a dozen drivers of other teams 
blocked behind it, belabored the helpless ani- 
mal with whips and clubs until it fell ex- 
hausted. 

There was no law in any of the States 
that prevented the owner of a horse, or of any 
other animal, from beating it to death if he 
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felt so inclined. * The worst punishment 
meted out to him would have been the con- 
tempt of more humane people. Horses at- 
tached to fashionable equipages in the larger 
cities were frequently fitted with “burr” 
bits, which kept them in constant torment, 
and by causing them to toss their heads in 
pain gave them a spirited appearance. 

Another sight that might have been wit- 
nessed daily in the streets was that of a 
butcher’s cart, the horses perhaps at a gal- 
lop, and a dozen or score of live calves and 
sheep, with their legs bound, thrown in on 
the top of one another, their heads hanging 
over the sides, and their anguished bleatings 
and bellowings filling the air. 

Milch cows with very young calves were 
shipped on trains from country to city, the 
mouths of the young tightly bound with 
cords, in order that the mothers might arrive 
with full udders and be sold immediately for 
their milk. 

Women and children at market-places saw 
brutal poultry-dealers strip the feathers from 
living fowls, after plunging them in boiling 
water, the flesh being considered more tender 
if the creature had been plucked before be- 
ing killed. Men and women used to peddle 
poultry through the streets, carrying the fowls 
in bunches of half a dozén or more by the 
legs, with their heads dragging along the 
sidewalks or the cobblestone pavements. 

As late as 1867, a butcher, who was a 
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member of the common council of New 
York, was arrested for chopping off the hind 
legs of a pair of steers in his back yard, and 
allowing the animals to lie there in the scorch- 
ing sun for hours before they were finally 
slaughtered, his defense being that unruly 


HENRY BERGH, 


Irom a portrait by J. W. 


cattle were always thus dealt with. Cattle 
were transported on railway trains for days 
at a time without food or water, dealers al- 
lowing in their calculations of profit for the 
large percentage that would perish en route 
from the tortures of thirst and starvation. 


THE AMERICAN LEADER OF THE 
OF CHILDREN AND ANIMALS FROM CRUEL 
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Another practise of these good old times in 
New York—which, by the way, Paul- Leices- 
ter Ford portrayed fifteen years ago, to the 
horror of the readers of “The Hon. Peter 
Stirling ”—was that of keeping cows in close 
confinement in wretched stables in the slums; 
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feeding them solely on swill, and allowing 
them no exercise, so that the poor beasts ac- 
quired a disease from the effects of which 
their hair fell out and their tails dropped off. 
Animals too feeble to stand were suspended 
in their stalls by slings, often for days, be- 
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fore death came to their relief. Of course,as Thirty-five years ago dog and cock fights af 
their value lay in their product, they were forded a regular and legitimate source of en 
milked regularly while life lasted, and the tertainment; and, while this “sport” was 
fluid was sold for human consumption. carried on by the most depraved characters, 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


From a photograth 


it was patronized by men of 
wealth and standing. Rai- 
baiting with dogs and fe:- 
rets was also an unmolest- 
ed pastime. 


WRONGS INFLICTED ON 
CHILDREN 


Even more terrible than 
the misery of helpless ani- 
mals was that of helpless 
children, in that their capac- 
ity for suffering was great- 
er, and that abuses practised 
upon them made directly for 
race deterioration. It is less 
than forty years ago that 
boys of five years and 
younger, many of them 
trained by the whip, ap- 
peared as acrobats on the 
stages of first-class amuse- 
ment places. Thinly clad 
girl actresses of ten and less 
might be seen in the wings® 
of cheap theaters, awaiting 
their cues. Juvenile “opera 
troupes” gave performances 
by night as well as day. 

Children danced and sang 
in the better-class amusc- 
ment halls, as well as in the 
lowest dives in the slums. 
Little girls and boys sur- 
rounded the newspaper of- 
fices to buy papers as they 
came from the press at two 
o’clock in the morning. 
Baby-farming by women, 
who did not hesitate at the 
murder of their charges, 
was a legitimate occupation. 
Crippled children begged in 
the streets at all hours of the 
day and night; the padrone 
system, whereby children of 
tender years, purchased 
from their parents in Italy, 
were exploited as street mu- 
sicians and acrobats, was in 
evidence at every hand. 


It was no violation of law, in those days, Worse than all else was the degradation of 
to torture a dog or a cat to death, and these feminine childhood. Girls of fourteen and 
animals in the last throes of starvation were fifteen were admitted to the dance-halls of 
frequently seen in the public thoroughfares. the Bowery and Sixth Avenue. Mothers sent 
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their daughters of eight and ten years to sell 
flowers and newspapers at night, and the 
little ones wandered at will into barrooms 
and immoral resorts. There was open buy- 
ing and selling of little girls in Chinatown. 

As the superintendent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children said in an 
address before the Federated Humane Socie- 
ties last fall: 

Disorderly houses were rampant a_ generation 
ago, and a little girl might be found in almost any 
one of them, Drunken and vicious mothers sold 
their children’s birthright for a pot of beer. Brazen 
procuresses, bepainted and bediamonded, conducted 
a regular market in little girls. Infant asylums 
could hardly keep pace with the demands for ac- 


commodation by unmarried girls, and the créche - 


was never empty. 


Refractory children, scarcely more than a 
decade ago, were treated with almost as great 
severity in the courts as adult malefactors. 
Incorrigible schoolboys were expelled, the 
idea being generally held that if they re- 
fused to submit to discipline, their inevitable 
destination was the reformatory, and after- 
ward State prison. Juvenile offenders against 
the laws were locked up with professional 
criminals, and subjected to nearly the same 
treatment; and for a boy to be sent to a penal 
institution was almost invariably to doom 
him to a life of crime. 


THE HORRORS OF OLD-TIME PRISONS 


Until very recently the accepted idea of 
prison discipline was to make the criminal 
suffer physically. The State literally took 
over the convicted felon as a hostage for out- 
raged law, and held him like a wild beast, 
with no thought of his improvement or reha- 
bilitation. 

The earliest records of a prison under 
State control in this country are those of the 
institution established in Massachusetts in 
the year 1805. When the convict. entered 
this prison he was blindfolded and_led to his 
cell, and there he remained in solitary con- 
finement until his sentence expired. His 
meals were slid in to him through a wicker 
cage door. He was sometimes allowed to 
work at something that he could do with his 
hands in his cell, without instruction or su- 
pervision. 

A departure from the solitary confinement 
system came with the erection of Auburn 
Prison, in New York State, in 1817; and at 
about the same time the Eastern Penitentiary, 
on the solitary-cell plan, was built in Phila- 
delphia. In Auburn the prisoners were em- 
ployed, bv day, in large workshops inside the 

5 
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prison. To prevent mutual contamination, 
all conversation among them was prohibited, 
the theory being ‘that crime was contagious 
and that quarantine was the remedy. While 
the result hoped for was reformation, the 
road to reformation was believed to be by 
way of discipline, and prisoners were flogged 
for any violation of the rule against talking. 
In the Philadelphia institution the prisoner 
was left to his own reflections, interrupted by 
an occasional call from a voluntary’ visitor. 


THE WORK OF HENRY BERGH 


That former wretched conditions. govern- 
ing the lives of unfortunate children and 
dumb beasts no longer exist in this country is 
primarily due to the initiative of one man, 
dead now for twenty-two years, whose great 
heart went out to the sufferings of all his 
fellow creatures—Henry Bergh. Indeed, the 
present humane treatment of criminals is also 
largely the outcome of his efforts for the uni- 
versal amelioration of distress. The sus- 
pended sentence and the indeterminate sen- 
tence, in the case’ of adult transgressors of 
law, grew out of the parole system for juve- 
nile delinquents — a reform directly brought 
about by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children—and the recent lessening 
of the rigors of prison discipline may be 
attributed to the general expansion of benev- © 
olent impulses set in motion by Bergh. 

To Henry Bergh was due the establish- 
ment of thé first Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in America, and the 
first Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in the’ world. While others have 
played as important parts in carrying on the 
splendid work of both organizations, it was 
from him that the decline of cruelty got its 
original impetus on this side of the Atlantic. 

As long ago as 1811, Lord Erskine had 
had the courage — courage, then, was quite 
essential—to ask the British House of Lords 
to establish the legal right of dumb animals 
to humane treatment. He was received with 
jeers and open derision, and it was not until 
1822 that the first legislative enactment “to 
prevent the cruel and improper treatment of 
cattle” was made in England. This was fol- 
lowed, two years later, by the incorporation 


\ of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals, for “the prosecution of persons 
guilty of flagrant acts of cruelty, for the gra- 
tuitous circulation of tracts among persons 
entrusted with animals, and for the introduc- 
tion into schools of books calculated to im- 
press on youth the duty of humanity to in- 
ferior animals.” 
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The first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children had its inception in New 
York, however, and during the thirty - five 
years that it has been in existence the laws 
that it has been instrumental in placing on 
the statute- books of the State have been 
models for similar beneficent legislation 
throughout Christendom. 

Henry Bergh was a man of wealth and 
culture, an alumnus of Columbia, who had 
given his attention to diplomacy and letters 
before the call of his oppressed fellow crea- 
tures led him to devote his life and fortune to 
their relief. He was born in New York in 
1823, and was a son of Christian Bergh, a 
prominent ship-builder of German ancestry, 
though a native of the State. 

It was while he was secretary of legation 
in St. Petersburg that Henry Bergh became 
interested in the question of cruelty to ani- 
mals. He frequently intervened on behalf of 
ill-treated horses in that city, on occasions 
when his interference would no doubt have 
been violently resented but for his nobility 
of bearing and the liveries of his coachman 
and footman. 

It was on his return to New York, just 
after the close of the Civil War, that Mr. 
Bergh took up his chief work for dumb ani- 
mals; and from that time until his death, in 
1888, his time, energy, and money were given 
without stint to the cause. He was a man 
of imposing appearance, more than six feet 
tall, of slender but powerful frame, and with 
the cast of features that is called aristocratic. 
His face was, however, generally drawn and 
sad, for the suffering of animals affected him 
deeply. It became known after his death, 
on the authority of his wife, that more than 
once, on his return home at night after a 
particularly distressing experience in his res- 
cue work, strong and courageous as he was, 
he had shut himself up in his library and 
wept over brute misery which he had been 
unable to relieve. 


AN APOSTLE OF MERCY 


It may be imagined, then, what this great- 
hearted man had to endure in mental and 
moral anguish when he accompanied a cattle- 
train from Chicago to New York in 1865, 
and witnessed the shocking cruelties the jour- 
ney entailed. It was this experience, and 


Mr. Bergh’s harrowing story—written for the 
New York Times—of hapless animals, blind 
and mad with hunger and thirst, dying in 
torment in the cars, that brought about the 
enactment of the first laws for the relief of 
cattle in transportation by rail. 
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The incorporation of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
with Mr. Bergh as president, in April, 1866, 
was the result of his agitation of the subject. 
The movement had culminated in a great 
meeting the previous February, at which he 
had delivered a convincing address, and from 
that time until his final illness he was a fa- 
miliar figure in the streets of New York. 

Mr. Bergh personally conducted the work 
of the society, and he was no respecter of per- 
sons. He would stop the carriage of a lady 
of fashion and make her coachman remove 
the “burr” bits from the mouths of the 
horses as readily as he would call the driver 
of a coal-cart to account for overloading. 
He made a particularly strenuous crusade 
against the street-car and omnibus companies, 
and was frequently hissed, and even threat- 
ened, for stopping overcrowded cars and 
stages, and refusing to allow them to proceed 
until they were lightened, or until fresh 
horses were attached. 

He forced butchers to use better methods in 
the transportation of animals through the 
streets, and marketmen to be more humane 
in their treatment of poultry. However, a 
mere enumeration of the reforms in the treat- 
ment of dumb animals brought about by Mr. 
Bergh and his society would require pages, 
and it is perhaps sufficient to say that his 
twenty years of labor wrought virtually the 
results we see to-day. 

What even the advanced sentiment of the 
time was when Mr. Bergh began his crusade 
is illustrated by an editorial published in the 
New York Times, one of the most zealous 
of the newspaper supporters of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
during the first year of its existence, on an 
occasion when he had secured the arrest of a 
restaurant-keeper for exposing live turtles, 
bound by cords passed through their flip- 
pers, in front of his place of business. The 
Times said: 


It is earnest!y to be hoped that this most benefi- 
cent association will not injure its usefulness, and 
bring itself into public contempt, by carrying before 
the courts cases which are trivial and foolish. 
Horses and dogs, sheep and horned cattle, and 
most of our domestic animals, which are possessed 
of pretty large brains, are liable to suffer great pain; 
but chickens—which, as well as turtles, have been 
in court—are not endowed with any such powers 
of sensibility, and fishes have even less. It is 
necessary for the society to bear such simple things 
as these in mind, in its laudable efforts to mitigate 
the sufferings of poor dumb beasts. 


it was in the spring of 1874, eight years 



































after the incorporation of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, when Mr. 
Bergh’s power had become recognized, that 
a good woman, who devoted herself to the 
service of the unfortunate as a city mission- 
ary, called upon him to beg him to rescue a 
child from the brutality of its parents. The 
woman was ‘rs. Andrew C. Wheeler, and 
she was the wife, as she is now the widow, of 
a New York journalist, who was well known 
a generation ago under the xom de plume of 
“Nym Crinkle.” 

Mrs. Wheeler had been visiting a woman 
dying of consumption in a tenement-house, 
who had told her of the terrible abuse to 
which a little girl living in the next room to 
hers was daily subjected, but the missionary 
had learned that neither the police nor any 
of the existing charitable societies might le- 
gally interfere to protect the child. 

The appeal to Henry Bergh was not in 
vain. He at once called upon Elbridge T. 
Gerry, the counsel of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, for legal as- 
sistance; and, as nothing bearing upon the 
case could be found in the statutes, the two 
went before a justice of the Supreme Court 
and secured a special writ of habeas corpus, 
under which the child was brought into court. 
The girl proved to be the daughter of a 
woman who had been guilty of the most atro- 
cious brutality toward the little one. Her 
persecutor was convicted and sentenced; but, 
owing to the laxity of the laws dealing with 
the cruelty of parents to children, it was not 
until late in the fall that she was punished. 

In the mean time the story of “Mary 
Ellen,” as the little girl was known, was re- 
ported in the newspapers, and roused the in- 
dignation of the community. Mr. Bergh re- 
ceived many appeals to right the wrongs of 
childhood. As a result, he, with Mr. Gerry 
and John D. Wright, the Quaker philanthro- 
pist, called a meeting of prominent citizens, 
and organize’ the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, with Mr. Wright as 
president. 

Since that time — December, 1874 — the 
work of the society has never flagged. Mr. 
Wright dying in 1879, Mr. Gerry succeeded 
him as president, and during the next twenty 
years he procured and executed laws for the 
protection of children with so much vigor 
and success that the society became gener- 
ally known as the “Gerry Society ””—a name 
which is a veritable terror to evil-doers who 
menace childhood. 

Since Mr. Gerry’s resignation in 1899, the 
work has been prosecuted with equal energy. 
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During its thirty-five years of existence the 
society has rescued from environments of im- 
morality and vice, and removed to surround- 
ings adapted to their physical and moral de- 
velopment, more than one hundred and sixty 
thousand boys and girls; it has investigated 
upward of two hundred and fifty thousand 
cases in which the welfare of children has 
been concerned, while more than a hundred 
thousand convictions have been obtained 
against men and women who have wronged 
helpless little ones. 


A WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT 


In the mean time the movement for the bet- 
terment of the condition of children that was 
started in New York has spread over the 
earth. ‘There are more than three hundred 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren in the United States. ‘There are two 
similar societies in England, two in France, 
several in Germany, and single societies— 
many of them national—in Russia, Spain, 
Switzerland, South Africa, British Guiana, 
Australia, India, Cuba, and Porto Rico, the 
last country to join the movement being 
Italy. 

It is largely by the New York society’s 
example, and through its direct endeavors, 
that organizations for the prevention of cru- 
elty to children have been formed throughout 
the civilized world. So, too, has the dis- 
tinctly American institution of children’s 
courts been unreservedly adopted. in other 
lands, notably in England, Germany, France, 
Austria, and Italy. 

The work of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
correspondingly effective. While France and 
Austria, as well as Great Britain, antedated 
New York in establishing associations to se- 
cure the humane treatment of animals, socie- 
ties have been incorporated on the lines laid 
down by Mr. Bergh in every section of the 
United States. In its last report the parent 
society gave the number of others existing in 
the country —— many of which perform the 
double function of child and animal protec- 
tion—as two hundred and forty-.six. There 
are more than four hundred foreign hu- 
mane institutions. During its existence, the 
New York society has investigated more 
than six hundred and fifty thousand cases of 
cruelty to animals, and its agents have sus- 
pended from labor about one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand horses and other large 
animals unfit for work, while upward of thir- 
ty-four thousand arrests have been made for 
cruelty. 
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Dulaurier, self- fancied friend of 

Robespierre—had been the unwilling 
guest of the Committee of Safety of the Re- 
public; merely another astonished, helpless 
victim of the extraordinary circumstances of 
the times. 

Twice he saw the daily dole of food for the 
guillotine marched forth from the prison, its 
units showing every phase of emotion, from 
flippant indifference to infernal terror. At 
night came the ominous messengers of the 
committee, going silently among the prison- 
ers and distributing, here and there, grim in- 
vitations to the next day’s carnival of blood. 
They came at night, that the last earthly 
dreams of the billeted ones might be appro- 
priate to the approaching occasion. 

On the third day, Jean Dulaurier found 
his tongue, and began to walk among the 
other guests, gabbling - hysterically, with 
glassy-bright eyes and hectic cheeks, telling 
every one of his acquaintance—his friendship 
—with Robespierre, and of the ghastly mis- 
take which some one had made. All should 
yet be well, he assured them nervously. 
Robespierre should hear of the blunder, and 
then great amends would be made. 

There were all sorts and conditions of man- 
kind in the place, from the cream of the aris- 
tocracy to the dregs of the canaille, and they 
heard Dulaurier’s tale over and over again, 
some with patient amusement, and others 
with profane impatience and bitter, heart- 
sickening imprecations. 

On the fourth day he was mocked, as he 
wandered about, as “Citizen the Friend of 
Robespierre.” He dogged the footsteps of 
the keepers and guards, pouring sounding 
petitions, admonitions, and even threats into 
their ears, until they in turn met him with 
threats, and thrust and kicked him away from 
them. Once he got an audience with one of 
the commissioners, by making a vivid impres- 
sion upon a gullible, timorous keeper; but 
the audience was brief. The commissioner 


“OR two days Jean Dulaurier—Citizen 
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laughed at him harshly, and had him bustled 


out of his office with a parting assurance of 
special notice in the next day’s list of de- 
parting guests. 

It was, beyond doubt, his old enemy, Mar- 
teau, who had brought it all about, Du- 
laurier told the people. Well he had known, 
when the officers of the committee had sum- 
moned him, that he had been basely de- 
nounced by that pig Marteau—a beast who 
had been in debt to the gallows for at least 
a score of years! 

Thus it was that Jean Dulaurier jumped 
into the air and cried out shrilly in awful, 
demoniac welcome, when the prison door was 
one day opened to let in that same Marteau. 
The new victim came in quietly and silently, 
and sat down on the floor without raising his 
eyes to a single face. 

Dulaurier stole nearer to him with an evi! 
curl to his lips and an almost joyous light in 


his eyes. 

“Citizen Marteau,” he said sibilantly, 
“you are very welcome here, my dear 
friend!” And he laughed loudly in a way 


that made the other prisoners shudder and 
hurl epithets of disgust at him. 

Marteau slowly raised his head and looked 
into Dulaurier’s face, but his countenance did 
not change. It was a dull, pale mask, set 
like rigid plaster. 

“Tt is gallant of you, my friend, to 
come here and keep me company,” said Du- 
laurier, bending over him. “This hotel, to 
whose excellent hospitality you recommended 
me, is also good for you, is it not? This life 
is better than the dull existence among com- 
mon folk—yes? Here we live; we have high 
spirits and excitement, my dear friend. All 
day long we have gay conversation and the 
songs of maniacs. Here one sees more acting 
and finer comedy than at the Théatre Fran- 
cais itself. And then, as an apéritif before 
the evening meal, comes the man with the 
little invitations to the last dance, and we 
watch him well, with no indifference, my 





























friend, to see who shall be honored—who 
shall enjoy the favor of his glance!” 

Marteau dropped his eyes from the speak- 
er’s face and let his head gradually sink upon 
his breast. é 

“Some are shown much partiality by the 
excellent committee,” went on Dulaurier, 
bending over the wretch. “Some are favored 
as early as the first day. Then they lie 
through the night in meditation, praising the 
beautiful France and her saviors, anc pre- 
paring themselves for the morning of morn- 
ings. The kind servants of the Republic 
come and lead them out into the sunlight; 
they ride in chariots through throngs of 
cheering countrymen; and then, in another 
moment, swish/—it is done; all trouble and 
sorrow are ended. You have done well, Mar- 
teau, to come here. Myself, I cannot remain. 
My good friend, the Citizen Robespierre, will 
hear, and he will take me away; but you— 
you will stay for all the joys that are here, 
and perhaps you may think of me a little, 
my friend, before you depart. It may be— 
yes?” 

Still the other man said no word. Du- 
laurier looked annoyed. 

“You do wrong to come to so much pleas- 
ure and gaiety without your wife and chil- 
dren, Marteau,” he said. “Family parties 
are the best. It is a grand, moving sight when 
the relatives go away from one another, one 
by one; it is better than a play, my friend. 
You should not be alone here; I will speak 
to the commissioner about your family. Your 
wife is so devoted to her brave husband; your 
daughters, they are quite fair, are they not? 
The gay gentlemen here would also be glad 
of their society.” 

Marteau slowly raised his head again. 

“Hold!” he said in a far-away, hollow 
voice. “Say nothing more, Jean! I will 
kill you!” 

Dulaurier again laughed loudly, to the 
discomfort of the other people. 

“Ha, ha! old rat!” he cried, “at last I 
touch you! You hate me—you wish to be rid 
of me—-so you say a word to the committee, 
and I am dragged here, before I can get a 
word to my good friend, the Citizen Robes- 
pierre. ‘It is all over,’ you say; ‘ Jean Du- 
laurier is finished; he shall be no more.’ 
But the Republic is great and wise, my friend; 
the Republic knows, and you cannot escape, 
pig! I have looked for you; I have waited 
for you. Now you are here, and I shall be 
content to go. I will go out and tell your wife 
how gay you are here, away from your home. 
She will not be gay, perhaps; she is no longer 
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young; she will have to work hard for food. 
But your daughters are fair; they will not 
come to want!” 

The mask of the other man cracked and 
snarled itself into a hundred distorted lines. 
He sprang to his feet, roared like an infuri- 
ated beast, and fell upon Dulaurier, bearing 
him to the floor. The keepers quickly flew to 
them and tore them apart, but Dulaurier was 
half strangled, and he slunk into a corner, 
cowed by the fury of his enemy. 

Marteau fell down upon his face and 
drummed his toes upon the floor, groaning in 
a way that brought sighs and tears from the 
other prisoners, although there was nothing 
uncommon in the scene. 

“My wife! My children!” he cried in 
awful anguish. “God have mercy on us! 
Oh, my children! My children!” 

He sat up after a while and looked about 
him vacantly. His tongue was loosened, and 
he began to babble hysterically. 

“We—we lived in the country,” he con- 
fided intimately to the priscners in general. 
“T have never harmed any man, God knows! 
I took my vegetables and fruits to market, 
and got money to feed my wife and children 
and make them happy and comfortable. Why 
should this be? I only wanted to be left 
alone in peace! In the morning I got up 
and ate my breakfast, as always before. 
Suddenly came some soldiers of the Republic, 
and in a moment I was marched away from 
my house and my family forever.” 

He threw up his hands and moaned in 
agony, swaying his body to and fro. Some 
of the women, aristocrats and peasants, wept 
noisily; several men swore violently, and one 
or two went over to the wretch and touched 
him kindly upon the shoulder. Dulaurier 
watched him with a peculiar fascination. 

“T have a sweetheart,” he said in a low, 
cautious voice; ‘it would be just as bad if 
I were to die. But I shall not die; my friend 
Robespierre will hear of this!” 

“Silence! Hold your peace!” cried a ci- 
devant nobleman, and Dulaurier obeyed him 
with unaccustomed meekness. 

The dreaded attendant-demon of the com- 
mittee came into the prison with his usual 
bundle of summonses for the morrow’s tri- 
bunal. There were a rapid shuffling of feet 
and a low, nervous buzz of conversation. 
Wild eyes and dull eyes followed the man’s 
course about the room with fearful fascina- 
tion. He tossed a paper to this one, and it 
was taken with a mere grumble of dumb 
indifference; that one shrieked and dashed 
his head upon the floor as he received a 
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similar document. The billets were received 
in as many fashions as there were victims. 

The agent came to Dulaurier in his corner 
and halted. Dulaurier looked up at him with 
a wild incredulity. 

“For the Citizen Jean Dulaurier,” he an- 
nounced, and placed a summons in the man’s 
lap. 

Dulaurier sprang up and hurled awful im- 
precations upon the agent. 

“You will suffer for this joke!” he cried 
wildly. “I will denounce you to the com- 
mittee! Robespierre shall hear of it!” 

“Make him quiet!” said the agent to the 
keepers, with a smirk of amusement, and 
passed across the room. “Citizen Alceste 
Marteau,” he called in his monotonous voice, 
and the enemy of Dulaurier straightened out 
upon the floor in a swoon. 

In a few moments after the departure of 
the messenger, the usual evening hum of con- 
versation was resumed, and all was com- 
paratively quiet. Some of the keepers told 
that a new commissioner had arrived at the 
prison in the afternoon, and they said that 
he was notorious for his severity. 

“Citizen Jean Dulaurier!” said the voice 
of a turnkey suddenly from a dim doorway. 

“God of Heaven! Not yet?” cried Jean, 
turning chalky white, and wringing his hands 
desperately. 

“Come, citizen,” said the turnkey. “The 
commissioner would see you in his office with- 
out delay.” 

A ray of hope lighted up the man’s face, 
and he hurried out of the room after the 
turnkey. ‘They came into the imposing pres- 
ence of the commissioner, and Dulaurier 
bowed before him with humility. 

“You are the Citizen Jean Dulaurier?” 
asked the commissioner. 

Dulaurier found that he could not breathe. 
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He nodded his head violently, and a hoarse 
gurgle came from his throat. 

“A letter has come from the Citizen Robes- 
pierre,” said the official. “It tells me that a 
great mistake has been made in your case. 
You are to go free, and the Citizen Robes- 
pierre wishes you to attend him without 
delay. He will doubtless make you some 
amends, citizen.’ 

Dulaurier tried to speak, but could not. 
He sank upon a chair, and sobbed and wept 
like a woman. 

“There is more in the letter,” said the com- 
missioner. “ ‘The Citizen Robespierre reposes 
confidence in you, citizen. He states that you 
are a friend of the Republic. He gives you, 
through my administration, the high privilege 
of asking for the release of any friend you 
may have here in prison, trusting to your 
honest judgment. The Republic is doing a 
vast work. Mistakes must happen, citizen. 
Do you know any one worthy of liberty?” 

Dulaurier sat up and thought quietly for 
a moment. It was a great thing to have the 
power to deal out liberty. He thought of the 
women who wept all day. He thought of a 
mountebank with whom he had scraped ac- 
quaintance. No, he could not honestly say 
they were falsely imprisoned. His mind sud- 
denly went to the almost insane man whom he 
called his enemy. His thoughts flew over the 
fellow’s quiet little farm, his faithful wife, 
his loving children. He had always hated 
Marteau! 

“You have no friend here, citizen? No 
one to whom you wish to show favor?” said 
the commissioner curiously. 

“Yes!” cried Dulaurier suddenly and with 
odd sharpness. “ Yes, yes, I have a friend I 
can vouch for, citizen commissioner. I would 
be grateful, citizen, for a release and a carte 
de stireté for the Citizen Alceste Marteau!” 


ANNIVERSARY 


As my old friends walked, hand in hand, 
Down from that wooded height of land— 
That sunrise peak where yearly they 
Commemorate their wedding-day— 


Their faces, in the twilight wan, 

Like an old friend, I sought to scan. 
His look was full of constant truth, 
But hers of bright and dreaming youth. 


Yet on her forehead, chiseled fine, 
I seemed to read this wistful line: 
“Ah, how can I so happy be 
When I am happier than he?” 





Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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dividual, but a type and a symbol. 
He embodies a religious creed, a so- 
cial revolt; the history, the sufferings, the 
wrongs, the passions of a race and a nation. 

And yet this Welshman of Welshmen was 
not born in Wales. He comes from a long 
line of Pembroke farmers, of the class known 
as yeomen in England. The line, which had 
existed for several generations on a fairly 
good farm, was at last broken by William 
George, Lloyd George’s father, who devel- 
oped that love of learning and of wandering 
which occasionally breaks out even in families 
most deeply rooted in the soil. 

William George, largely self-taught, be- 
came the learned man of his village, and then 
started out, like so many adventurous spirits, 
to scale the heights of London life as a school- 
master. A scholar, an intellectual man, some- 
thing of a devotee, he was one of those un- 
worldly spirits that rarely succeed in the hard 
strife of the world and in the poor calling of 
the schoolmaster. He tried for fortune in 
several towns—in Liverpool, as well as Lon- 
don; and finally, when he had settled down 
for a brief space in Manchester, he and hi; 
- wife—daughter of a Baptist clergyman and 
a Welshwoman—became the happy parents 
of a boy, described by the proud fathe as “a 
sturdy, healthy little fellow.” This was on 
January 17, 1863, and the boy was David 
Lloyd George. 

Earth hunger, and perhaps the desire for 
rest from many and precarious wanderings, 
in the end asserted themselves, and William 
George gave up schoolmastering, to buy a 
small farm in his native county of Pembroke. 
But he had not the physique for so hard an 
occupation. He contracted a severe cold, and 
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died. He left two little children quite un- 
provided for; and after his death the penni- 
less flock received an addition in a pos- 
thumous child, still living, Lloyd George’s 
devoted brother. 

It is hard to say what would have become 
of the widow and her three children if she 
had not had a brother, who must figure in 
any biography of Lloyd George as the finest 
and most beautiful influence of his life. 
Richard Lloyd belongs to a race which is 
peculiarly and almost uniquely Welsh. 
Sometimes the reflection has come to me as 
one of history’s ironies that the whole destiny 
of Lloyd George was shaped by a theological 
dispute which rent a small Scottish kirk, in 
1779, more than hal? a century before the 
present chancellor was born. You know 
something of that controversy in America, 
for you have a considerable number of the 
sect known as Campbellites. 

The point at issue in the kirk was whether 
a church should have a paid or a voluntary 
ministry. The schism, as is the immemorial 
fashion of schisms, spread throughout the 
chapels of the communion, wherever they 
were, and ultimately reached Wales. The 
relatives of Lloyd George’s mother joined 
that section of the Calvinistic Baptists who 
stood out for an unpaid ministry. Richard 
Lloyd, his uncle, was the preacher in the lit- 
tle village of Llanystumdwy, where Lloyd 
George’s mother was born. Now for upward 
of fifty years he has preached every Sunday 
in the village chapel. In accordance with the 
principles of his stern creed, he has earned 
his living outside the pulpit. He is a shoe- 
maker by trade, and has always been poor. 

Coming to the ruined home of his sister in 
Pembrokeshire, Richard Lloyd induced her 
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to return to her native village. Then, from 
childhood upward, the fatherless children 
knew in their mother’s brother the best of 
fathers. He took particular interest in the 
little David. 


A CHILDHOOD OF PRIVATION 


The story of the little household is pa- 
thetic, though, of course, it is that of many 
millions of other homes. ‘The mother of 
Lloyd George was one of those devoted wom- 
en who live only in their children. She sac- 
rificed everything to them. They were prob- 
ably too high-spirited, in the exuberance of 
their youth and ardor, to note these sacrifices 
or the small privations of the household; but 
Lloyd George still recalls that half an egg 
for breakfast on Sunday was one of the great 
luxuries of the week. 

Perhaps this childhood of privation has 
had its compensations. It was a home of 
the straitest sect of Nonconformity; probably 
a glass of alcohol in any shape was never per- 
mitted within its doors. There was no love 
for the theater, or for people associated with 
the theater; there was a feeling of hostility to 
the church which is established and endowed 
in Wales, though it is but a small minority of 
the Welsh population. 

Lloyd George has emancipated himself 
from some of the narrowness of his early 
environment. Some months ago he attended 
a supper given by Beerbohm Tree after the 
first night of the “School for Scandal.” Mr. 
Winston Churchill and his wife were also 
there, as were some of the finest wits and the 
most brilliant ornaments of the London stage. 
Lloyd George entered—somewhat shyly—in- 
to the spirit of the evening; and as he and his 
wife walked across St. James’s Park to his 
official residence in Downing Street, in the 
small hours of the morning, he remarked to 
her that they would not have believed, ten 
years before, that they could ever go to a 
supper in a theater; and still less, that they 
could enjoy it! 

But his puritan surroundings still influ- 
ence him. For most of his life a strict tee- 
totaler, even now he rarely touches wine, and 
then just a glass or two to keep his friends in 
countenance. In his delightful ignorance of 
all the pleasures of the table and of the wine- 
cellars, he is capable of indicting the smart 
set, as Horace Greeley did once, for their love 
of “Clicquot and champagne.” One of the 
results is that at forty-seven, and after a 
strenuous life, his face has the pink-and- 
white freshness of first youth; his nerve is 
always steady; he can work twenty hours a 
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day; he has an equable spirit in all circum- 
stances; he is an idealist—hoping for great 
dawns for humanity. 

The relation between himself and his un- 
cle is one of the romances of poverty be- 
sieging the difficult outworks of the Temple 
of Learning. At an early period of Lloyd 
George’s life it was decided that he should, 
if possible, become a professional man. And 
here it was that that petty theological squab- 
ble in the little Scottish kirk of more than a 
century ago so profoundly influenced the 
boy’s fate and future. 


HOW HE BECAME A LAWYER 


With his already marked gift for speech 
and interest in politics, and his want of pence, 
Lloyd George would probably have found 
the favorite and only asylum of the Welsh 
youth of his epoch and environment in the 
ministry of one of the Nonconformist com- 
munions of his country. Even still, to many 
young Welshmen, the ministry is what the 
priesthood is to many young Irishmen—the 
readiest vocation for a man who wants to 
devote his life to learning and good works, 
and who has no taste or talent for business. 
But there stood in the way the stern doctrine 
of his own little communion. Like all Camp- 
bellites, Lloyd George did not believe in a 
paid ministry, and thus it is that to-day he 
has the world for an audience instead of a 
little chapel in a Welsh village. 

As he could not be made a parson, Lloyd 
George resolved to become a solicitor. Before 
entering that profession it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of Latin and French. 
Latin the boy could learn from a village 
schoolmaster—a nomad figure, who lingers 
in Lloyd George’s memories of childhood— 
pathetic, grotesque, learned, bibulous, and 
poor—a survival of provincial Grub Street. 
But French was not known to the schoolmas- 
ter’s philosophy. 

And then it was that there grew up the 
little romance of learning in which his uncle 
and he played their parts. Richard Lloyd 
undertook to teach; but in order to teach, he 
had first to learn himself. The excellent man 
bought a French grammar and dictionary, 
and proceeded to learn the language side by 
side with his young nephew. One can con- 





jure up a pretty picture in this humble shoe- 
maker’s home in the little Welsh village; the 
shoemaker, his hands still stained with wax, 
spelling out from the grammars and diction- 
aries the rudiments of French—a method of 
learning, I need scarcely say, more difficult 
and gnarled than any other—and then teach- 
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ing it to the boy. The actual process I have 
heard described by Lloyd George himself. 
The word was first traced in the dictionary— 
not always an easy task, for neither teacher 
nor pupil as yet knew anything of the gram- 
mar; and it was not at first sight apparent 
that if you wanted to find the meaning of the 
word “ était,” for instance, you had to look 
for it under “ étre.””’ When a word was final- 
ly traced to its lair in the dictionary, it was 
entered with chalk on a piece of leather. 

Clumsy and laborious as it was, however, 
the process succeeded; and Lloyd George ac- 
quired enough knowledge of both languages 
to be able to enter a learned profession. 


LEADER OF A SCHOOL REBELLION 


But Lloyd George had had other teachers 
and other school experiences. Americans 
must often wonder at the extraordinary bit- 
terness of the controversy in England over the 
school question. The school career of Lloyd 
George will explain it. In his village, 
though there was an overwhelming majority 
of Nonconformists, there was but one school, 
and that was entirely under control of the 
church. The church clergyman was _ its 
manager; the church catechism had to be 
learned by all the children—by those to the 
faith of whose fathers it appealed, by those 
the faith of whose fathers it controverted. 
Rebel then, as he was even from his second 
year, Lloyd George was still more a rebel 
when he had grown to boyhood; and this led 
to his first of many protests against church 
ascendency. With a talent for organizing an 
opposition which he was afterward to dis- 
play on the larger stage of the House of 
Commons, he formed a combination among 
the Nonconformist children. 

Not satisfied with the conquest of the Non- 
conformist within the walls of the school, the 
church demanded that there should be public 
demonstration of its victory by compelling 
the children to come to the Anglican church 
twice a year, and there recite the church 
creed and be examined in the church cat- 
echism. The occasion was made the more 
conspicuous and solemn by attracting to it 
some of the squires and their dames from the 
country district. These squires and dames 
not only owned the land, but belonged to the 
Anglican church; for in Wales, as in Ire- 
land, religious controversy follows social as 
well as religious lines. The church in Wales, 
besides being the church of the alien in race, 
is the church of the landlord; and the land- 
lord is not loved in Wales much more than he 
has been in Ireland. 
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It was the night before one of these an- 
nual performances when the watchful ears 
of Lloyd George heard his uncle declaiming, 
with strong old puritanic spirit, against this 
violation by the dominant church of the con- 
science of the Nonconformist. The boy had 
an imagination and a heart easily roused to 
flame by any story of wrong. Inspired by 
words which perhaps he was not intended to 
hear, Lloyd George—with whom action fol- 
lows quick on thought and resolve—made up 
his mind to organize a strike. The strike 
bore some resemblance to the hunger-strike 
of the Russian prison; the children, when 
asked to answer, were to remain obstinately 
silent. It was after a sleepless night, and 
after a harangue to his schoolfellows which 
must rank among his most successful ora- 
torical efforts, that Lloyd George brought 
things to this pass. 

You can easily summon up the scene when, 
in the always thrilling environment of a 
church, in presence of the dreaded vicar, 
in presence of the lords and ladies of 
high degree, these children of the poor and 
despised Nonconformists remained suddenly, 
obstinately dumb when they were asked to go 
through the usual routine of the church cat- 
echism. Not a lip was opened. The school- 
master, who was popular, and at the same 
time dependent, appealed; but the little Itps 
were still sealed. It might have gone on 
thus; but Lloyd George has a younger 
brother—of the same faith as he, but of a 
somewhat gentler fiber—who was touched by 
the distress of the schoolmaster, and whose 
lips almost involuntarily uttered the words, 
“T believe—” 

The spell was broken, and the strike over, 
for the rest of the children followed the ex- 
ample; but the Nonconformist pupils of that 
little village were never again brought to 
church to repudiate the faith of their fathers. 


HIS FIRST RISE TO CELEBRITY 


Lloyd George passed his examinations, 
and then a difficulty arose. In the law- 
courts of Wales, the solicitors, like the mem- 
bers of the higher branch of the profession, 
have to wear certain robes when they attend 
court. Lloyd George had not the money for 
the robes; he had to wait for his first fee to 
buy them. He settled down in Criccieth, a 
small town in North Wales; and there he 
might have remained in obscurity for many 
years, if there had not arisen one of those 
cases which appealed to his fighting instincts 
and to his fierce sense of injustice as a Non- 
conformist. The case illustrates that bit- 
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ter feud which separates Wales — and, for 
that matter, England—almost into two na- 
tions, hostile to each other. 

A poor quarryman, dying, expressed as 
his last wish that his pody should lie in the 
same grave as that of his daughter, whom he 
had tenderly loved, and who had died some 
time before. The body of the daughter lay 
in the Anglican graveyard; and at once a 
difficulty arose—largely, of course, because 
the Anglican vicar belonged to the narrow 
and intolerant section of his church. For he 
objected to the demand—made the more of- 
fensive to him by being sent in legal form— 
that the quarryman’s body should be buried 
in church ground with Nonconformist rites. 
He graciously offered, however, that it should 
lie in a certain portion of the churchyard— 
in what might be called the Potter’s Field, 
where the unknown drowned, the scandalous 
livers, and the outcast Jew found their rest. 

The case was brought to Lloyd George. 
With the audacity and promptitude, com- 
bined with a curious element of shrewdness, 
which he has always shown in an emergency, 
he gave his advice. 

Reading through the archives of the parish, 
he found that in 1864 a plot of land had been 
given by the parishioners as an addition to 
the church graveyard. The stone wall en- 
closing it had been erected at the expense of 
the whole parish, irrespective of religious de- 
nomination; and it had always bee: regarded 
as parish property. Standing on this fact, 
Lloyd George advised the quarrymen—a 
class that seldom dreads a fight—to assemble 
in force at the gate of the churchyard, as their 
property, and to demand admission. Should 
this be refused, he counseled them to break 
down the wall, which the Nonconformists 
had helped to build, to force their way into 
the graveyard, to reopen the girl’s grave, and 
to bury the father by her side. The advice 
was taken. 

Then the dispute was transferred to the 
law-courts. The intrepid young solicitor 
faced all kinds of solemn and potent magis- 
trates, and refused to be browbeaten by even 
a county court judge. The case spread over 
months; all Wales looked on in delight or in 
rage; and, when the months were over, the 
young Criccieth solicitor had become a na- 
tional celebrity, and to some extent even a 
national hero. 


HOW HE ENTERED PARLIAMENT 


His entrance into politics was inevitable; 
for the Welshman, like the Irishman, is a 
born and instinctive politician. 
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It is a curious fact that one of the first 
great influences of Lloyd George’s life was 
an Irishman. Coming to Wales in 1885— 
before Gladstone had adopted Home Rule— 
Michael Davitt met with little cordiality from 
the official Liberal circles. At one meeting, 
however, two bearaless young Welshmen got 
up after Davitt had spoken; they adopted 
Davitt’s claim for national recognition, not 
merely for Ireland, but for Wales. This was 
one of the beginnings of the Young Welsh 
movement, which has since transformed the 
whole face of Welsh politics. One of these 
young Welshmen was Lloyd. George. 

When county councils were established in 
Wales, Lloyd George, with that instinctive 
quickness of vision which has always been 
one of his gifts, saw the opportunity that was 
given for raising larger issues. He has 
spoken Welsh from childhood, and indeed 
can often speak much more eloquently in 
Welsh than in English. His knowledge of 
the language and traditions of his country 
has helped him to get that almost dictatorial 
power over the Welsh people which is one of 
his most valuable political assets. While 
still little more than a boy, he became an al- 
derman of his county council; and when a 
Parliamentary vacancy came in the Carnar- 
von Boroughs, he had already so marked 
himself out that he had no great difficulty in 
securing a nomination as the Liberal candi- 
date. 

Here again that great god Chance—which 
does even more to shape destinies in politics 
than in any other department of life’s 
checkered and capricious happenings—came 
to Lloyd George’s aid. There was a com- 
petitor for the nomination who, by wealth, 
service, and popularity, would have been 
chosen instead of Lloyd George; but he re- 
fused to stand, and the sober, middle-aged 
gentlemen who guided the party’s councils 
had to swallow the poor, young, and fiery 
solicitor. 

It was a hard fight, and Lloyd George 
won by only a small majority. Until he be- 
came a national celebrity, the fight for the 
seat in Parliament as member for the Car- 
narvon Boroughs was always a hard fight, 
won by perhaps a couple of hundred votes. 
Now Lloyd George can count his majority 
by a thousand and upward. 

He was not long in Parliament before he 
began to make himself known; and yet there 
were some years before he settled down to 
the place, or liked it. Above all, he was 
haunted for years by the thought that it was 
not an arena in which he could ever play a 
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great part. Courageous as he is, ambitious 
as he is, capable as he is, Lloyd George is no 
inhuman monster of iron, rigid lines. He is 
modest, shy, self-distrustful; like all Celts, 
he has his moods; and, though one of the 
most active of men when he is roused to ac- 
tion, he has in him quite enough of the nat- 
ural Adam to prefer play to work, and loaf- 
ing to either. 

And here again it was that that wonder- 
ful uncle of his played an important part in 
his life. While Lloyd George was thinking 
of himself as an idealist, an agitator, a man 
of the platform, and of forlorn hopes, not of 
debate on details and deals, and of compro- 
mises behind the Speaker’s chair—which is 
the fashion in which much House of Com- 
mons work has to be done — while Lloyd 
George was forming this inner and entirely 
false image of himself, and txerefore, now 
and then, taking little part in what was go- 
ing on, there was this vigilant uncle acting 
as did Mentor to Telemachus. If, in one of 
these moods of self-distrust and lethargy, the 
young member had remained silent for some 
weeks, he would receive a letter which made 
no direct appeal, and still less a direct re- 
proach, but which would incidentally men- 
tion that the writer had observed that twice, 
during the previous week, Mr. This or Mr. 
That—mentioning other Welsh members— 
had made speeches. ‘The silence of Lloyd 
George was thus implied rather than asserted, 
and the hint was palpable though generous. 


GUERRILLA TACTICS IN PARLIAMENT 





Nevertheless, it was some years before 
Lloyd George found himself in the House 
of Commons. But he was always notable 
there; rather, perhaps, as a thorn in the side 
of the elder statesmen, and as a somewhat 
unaccountable force, than as a speaker or 
as an aspirant for high position. When Mr. 
Asquith, in the brief Parliament of 1892 to 
1895, brought in a bill for the disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh church, Lloyd George 
once or twice came athwart the minister by 
proposing amendments which Mr. Asquith 
did not like. Now and then, with an un- 
certain ministerial majority, which went at 
highest up to forty, and sometimes reached 
the abysmal depth of four or seven, Lloyd 
George became the creator of a small minis- 
terial crisis. 

Later on, when Mr. Gladstone gave his 
support to a Tory measure for enabling the 
Anglican church to get rid of its undesirable 
clergymen, Lloyd George was the leader of 
a little Welsh band which opposed this and 


all other reforms of the hated establishment, 
desiring its destruction and not its modifi- 
cation. It required a great deal of courage 
for a young Liberal member to resist the 
power and the blandishments of Mr. Glad- 
stone; but Lloyd George did it. 

Still, these were incidents that tended to 
make Lloyd George noticeable rather than 
popular with his party leaders. And it was, 
after all, guerrilla warfare, not participation 
in the real business of the House. Curiously 
enough, it was on a rating bill—of all bills 
the most prosaic — that Lloyd George first 
caught the ear of the House, and first found 
that he could interest himself in its ordinary 
proceedings. And this again was the result 
—as so many other things in the chancellor’s 
career—of an accident. 

When he was an apprentice in a solicitor’s 
offic>, it happened that the partner who had 
Lloyd George immediately under him was 
employed in an important rating dispute; 
and thus, while still a lad, the young lawyer 
was thrown into the whole question of rating 
—one of the most complicated problems of 
English local taxation. Now, behold, on the 
great arena of the House of Commons the 
knowledge he had gained as an appren- 
tice became one of the most formidable 
weapons in a big campaign against a Tory 
ministry and a Tory measure; and when the 
struggle was over, Lloyd George had become 
to himself and to the House of Commons a 
real Parliament man. 

The next great step in his career promised 
at the start to be his ruin, and not his ma- 
king. If it turned out to be his making, it 
must always be remembered that he entered 
upon it with a reckless disregard of whether 
it meant ruin or rule. 


AN OPPONENT OF THE BOER WAR 


The outbreak of the Boer War found the 
Liberals split in twain. The overwhelming 
majority were against the war, but there was 
a powerful section, of which Lord Rosebery 
was the invisible head, which supported the 
war. Public opinion, divided at first, had 
for the most part come round to the war party, 
largely because of the humiliation inflicted 
on the British arms by the Boer victories. 
As time went on, and the struggle showed 
no signs of coming to an end, public passion 
rose higher and higher, until in the end, in 
certain great centers, it became dangerous to 
one’s life to attempt a public speech against 
the war. 

Of these centers, Birmingham, represented 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the foremost figure 
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among those who created the war, was the 
most violent. Birmingham lay then, as it 
still lies, under the potent spell of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s strong personality; and it has a 
large and not very sweet-tempered populace. 
It was announced that Lloyd George would 
address an anti-war meeting in Birmingham. 
The whole world stood aghast; it looked like 
courting death. But Lloyd George’s greatest 
quality then revealed itself—that perfectly 
cold and reckless courage, that readiness to 
take his life in his hands, which do so much 
to explain the hold he has on men’s imagina- 
tions and devotion. He had given his word 
to go to Birmingham, and go he would. 

All kinds of preparations had to be made 
ta protect his life. He landed at a small sta- 
tion outside the town; he was conveyed to a 
house in the suburbs; and there was much de- 
bate as to how he could be taken to the town 
hall, in which the meeting was to be held, 
without being lynched on the way. The ex- 
pedient finally adopted was that he should 
go down in a quiet brougham; that he should 
be accompanied by a little girl—she was an 
Irish girl, ready-witted and brave—and that, 
as he neared the hall, he should be apparently 
absorbed in playful talk with his small com- 
panion. A gentleman thus innocently em- 
ployed could not be taken for the desperate 
incendiary for whose blood the mob was 
thirsting. 





A NARROW ESCAPE FROM THE MOB 


He landed in safety in the hall; but the 
more difficult question arose how he was to 
be got out of it. A mob of a hundred thou- 
sand savage enemies was howling outside; 
the windows of the hall had been smashed; 
the meeting practically broken up. Lloyd 
George was taken to a small reception-room 
at the back of the building. And here came 
a miraculous escape. Outside the window 
of the little room, which gave upon the street 
—on the very window-sill—stood the most 
violent and influential leader of the jingo 
mob. From that point, within a few feet 
of the spot where Lloyd George was sitting, 
the leader was haranguing the yelling and 
infuriated masses, all unconscious how close 
to him was the object of his philippics. 

That hour of danger was thus successfully 
passed; but still there was Lloyd George in- 
side the hall, and still the hundred thousand 
intending lynchers outside were yelling for 
his life. It was resolved by the head constable 
of police, a brave and resourceful man, that 
Lloyd George should assume the tunic and 
the helmet of a constable, and make his es- 
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cape in the midst of a body of police. Thus 
disguised, Lloyd George stepped outside the 
building, and, then, in a second, his life lay 
trembling in the balance. 

At the very threshold of the hall there 
blazed a huge electric light. Its rays fell 
straight on Lloyd George’s face, and there 
stood out, from behind the helmet and the 
tunic, those wonderful sparkling eyes of his, 
which sometimes burn with a blazing light, 
obliterating by their radiance all the other 
features of the face. And just at that same 
moment there stood opposite to him another 
Welshman—a Welshman, but an infuriated 
enemy. That Welshman caught sight of 
Lloyd George’s unmistakable eyes, and shout- 
ed to the mob: 

“There he is!” 

For a moment there was an awful pause. 
But the mob took the fellow to be an enemy 
who was attempting to play them a trick, and 
trying to divert their attention from the ene- 
my they were hunting. He was knocked 
down, kicked, and reviled, and meantime 
Lloyd George slipped away. 

For a time Lloyd George was the most 
hated man in England by all those who fa- 
vored the war. I have seen him slighted even 
‘on the peaceful and non-political arena of 
the golf-links. Wherever he went, he ran the 
risk of maltreatment, and had some very nar- 
row squeaks. In the House of Commons my 
blood has sometimes run cold as he addressed 
the huge majority opposite to him and the 
hostile section in his own ranks, and poured 
into them bitter denunciation, mockery, de- 
fiance. Never have I seen anything which 
revealed the extraordinary self-control that 
is characteristic of Englishmen in even their 
hours of deadliest rage, as did the sight of 
the benches opposite, grim, fierce, but silent. 
It was only when Mr. Balfour got up and 
began to reply to Lloyd George’s terrific in- 
dictment, amid wild outbursts of frenzied 
cheers, that one realized what a tempest of 
rage lay behind these silent and compressed 
lips of the majority. 


LLOYD GEORGE IN THE CABINET 


It was known that when the war was over, 
and when the Liberals returned to power, 
Lloyd George could not be kept out of any 
cabinet the new Liberal prime minister would 
have to make. Accordingly, when Campbell- 
Bannerman came to his own, Lloyd George 
was made a cabinet minister as president of 
the Board of Trade. This used not to be 
considered a great office; up to a few months 
ago it had a salary of only two thousand 
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pounds a year, as compared with the five 
thousand given to most of the great officers of 
state. But Lloyd George soon elevated his 
modest department into one of the most pop- 
ular and effective instruments of government. 
He defended British trade against what he 
regarded as unfair monopoly, especially in 
the exercise of patent rights; and, above all, 
he saved England from the tragic disaster of 
a great railway strike. 

Then, just at the moment when the country 
was ringing with his praises, Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, with his dying hands, handed over 
the premiership to Asquith; Asquith’s place 
as chancellor of the exchequer became vacant, 
and Lloyd George was promoted almost by 
acclamation to the great office—the second 
greatest in the ministry. 

At almost the same moment there happened 
another and a very different event—one that 
brings out not merely the other side of Lloyd 
George’s life, but the sad and sinister things 
that so often lie behind the dazzling and 
envied greatness of eminent men. 


THE DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER 


When Lloyd George first came to London 
from his modest home and his small prac- 
tise in Criccieth, he could not afford to bring 
his whole family with him to London. His 
wife and three children had to remain in 
their provincial home; to one only was dele- 
gated the duty of looking after him and sa- 
ving him from the hideous loneliness that the 
young and unknown Welshman found in 
London life. This was his eldest daughter. 
Like himself, the child had almost preter- 
natural precocity of emotion and intelligence. 
She took an interest in politics while she was 
still in short clothes; and her interest was 
increased by the habits into which she had 
to settle so as to be as much as possible her 
father’s companion. With her hair down her 
back, with her little lips scarcely yet able to 
speak, she was to be seen in the ladies’ gal- 
lery, and there she waited to take her father 
home to their modest dwelling in a cheap 
suburb. 

So she grew up, becoming more and more 
the companion and even the counselor of her 
father, and with a knowledge of politics 
weirdly beyond her years. Those who had 
observed the fierce hold which this child had 
on her father’s affections sometimes wondered 
with a certain awe, and even terror, what 
would happen if one day she were taken from 
him. She was taken, and by a cruel coinci- 
dence just at the moment when the world 
rang with his name, and when he stood on 
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the step of the great throne where sits the 
finance minister of the greatest of commercial 
empires. 

For many a lung day afterward pathetic 
stories are told of the awful wreck his little 
daughter’s death made in the man’s whole 
being; of how he wept copiously beside her 
grave; of being found one day in the parlor 
of a friend whom he was visiting, prostrate 
on a sofa and convulsed with agony, because 
on the wall he saw a picture of the dear 
child. A little conversation I had with him 
brought out the full misery of the blow. 

“What do you suppose,” I said to him, as 
we sat together, “that Asquith was thinking 
of, as he took that walk around Cavendish 
Square in the rain for two hours on the day 
when he knew that he was prime minister?” 

I had my theory, which I need not men- 
tion, and which, perchance, is a mere liter- 
ary man’s dream. After a pause Lloyd 
George said: 

“Probably of something quite different 
from what anybody would suppose.” And 
then he added: “The most miserable days 
of my life were those after I was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer.” 

He had not to go on; I knew what he 
meant. 

Then he threw himself fiercely into work, 
and in blood and tears was born that epoch- 
making budget which has since so deeply 
stirred the whole world of England, and 
which has had its reverberations even in 
other lands. Of the conflict that ensued I 
need say nothing, as this is a personal sketch, 
and not a history of the times. Suffice it to 
add that in the struggle there came out all the 
qualities which account for Lloyd George’s 
great position. 

It was necessary to work for months be- 
fore the budget could be produced, and he 
toiled sixteen hours a day, until sometimes 
he was so tired that he fell off into a sleep 
even while he was engaged in conversation. 
Then came the even harder work in the 
House of Commons. For months he had to 
fight for his bill till six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, always at his place; always ready to meet 
all opponents, at once pliant and rigid, and 
for the most part smiling even when oppo- 
nents struck at him most viciously. 

Now and then—but very rarely—there 
was a glimpse of the resolute and fearless 
fighter. The smile which nearly always hov- 
ers about his lips, and the quizzical look in 
his eyes which is their habitual expression, 
would disappear; the lines of his face would 
become rigid; and at once you saw behind all 
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the good humor, all the pliancy, all the 
adroitness, that adamantine courage and con- 
viction which are at the base of the man’s 
character. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S HOME LIFE 


In his personal life, as I have already in- 
dicated, Lloyd George preserves the habits 
of his austere youth. You see no tasseled 
footmen around his dwelling, whether in No. 
11 Downing Street, or in the modest little 
house that he occupies in Brighton for rest 
and golf at week-ends. Two or three maid- 
servants from his native Wales, and a de- 
lightful, simple Irish boy—who is a strong 
politician on the Irish Nationalist side— 
make up the household. He has allowed 
himself but one luxury ever since he had the 
salary of five thousand pounds a year. As 
that is a small motor-car, he may be forgiven 
for it; for without some such contrivance he 
could not get through all the many engage- 
ments of his very busy life. 

His household life is one of the most de- 
lightful things about Lloyd George. His 
wife is of that type of Celtic “little mother” 
that is to’be found in Welsh and Irish homes 
—simple, unselfish, calm, helpful; so anx- 
ious to be of service to everybody that often 
you may see her rising from her seat at table 
to help one of her guests. He has two sons, 
one of whom—a charming, handsome, gen- 
tle-faced boy—is at Cambridge; the other is 
still at school. 

Above and beyond all his gifts of fortune, 
Lloyd George has Megan. Megan is like 
some creation of the weird fancy of J. M. 
Barrie— gnome almost more than child, 
sprite rather than human girl. In her you 
can see many of the qualities of the father 
reproduced—his wondrous precocity, his 
love of fun, his humor. Like all Celts, Me- 
gan dwells in a land of visions. One of her 
quaint fancies is to represent herself as dif- 
ferent personalities. She speaks of these fan- 
cies as if they were reality. Now she tells 
you that she is Dorothy Jones, a young lady 
at school; then she is Kate Duffy, an Irish 
maid, and finally Megan Lloyd George. 

Her conversations with her father bring 
out some of those strangely precocious ideas 
that flit across_the kaleidoscopic brain of 
childhood. One day he receives from her 
some pence that he professes to have lent 
her. The debt is not yet due. He says: 

“Remember, Megan, there are, according 
to a Welsh proverb, two kinds of bad payers 
—the payer who pays too soon, and the payer 
who does not pay at all.” 
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“And what,” she asks, “about those who 
pay back?” 

On Sunday, she asks her father to tell her 
some stories. Lloyd George is still Non- 
conformist and Welsh enough to have a 
special respect for the Sabbath, and he does 
not play golf on that day. Accordingly, he 
tells her not profane, but sacred, stories— 
perhaps the tale of Daniel in the lions’ den. 
After a time she stops him, and says re- 
proachfully : 

“Oh, father, do tell me something sensi- 
ble!” 

This daring skeptic is five years old! 


LLOYD GEORGE AS A SPEAKiUR 


As a speaker, Lloyd George is a debater 
rather than an orator. He usually addresses 
the House, or even great meetings, in a quiet, 
conversational tone, with no pretensions 
to literary finish; just the simple dic- 
tion of a good-humored, conciliatory solicitor 
talking to unreasonable clients and trying to 
make them see the eminent reasonableness of 
what he is proposing. His budget was a rev- 
olution; but the revolution was debated in a 
speech that cooed like a sucking dove. 

Nevertheless, just as the good-humored 
face with the twinkling eyes can settle into 
rigidity, so his speeches can burst into im- 
passioned fervor, into striking and _ poetic 
figures, into phrases of concentrated sar- 
casm. ‘Then the voice ceases to be the sooth- 
ing language of the physician recommending 
a nasty draft to a delicate lady; the notes be- 
come deep and thrilling. Sarcasm is his 
most potent weapon; and at repartee he is 


_ quicker than any speaker of his time. Often 


he never reaches his best until he is roused by 
some gibe or interruption. Then, as quick 
as lightning, and as devastating, there flashes 
out some word of irony or denunciation which 
silences even the most courageous opponent. 

Lloyd George uses speech as an instru- 
ment, not as an ornament; as a means, not 
as anend. His passion always is to get some- 
thing done. To carry out any bill or any 
policy in which he is interested, he spares 
neither himself nor anybody else. Like 
Socrates, he lives in the market-place. He 
sees everybody. In his room in Downing 
Street, or at the House of Commons, you see 
political opponents almost as often as polit- 
ical friends. He is always ready for a po- 
litical “deal”; for he believes in compromise, 
and, above all, he believes in getting some- 
thing done. 

His temper, though it has its gusts of Cel- 
tic impatience, and though he is always ready 
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to resent the slightest injustice, is well under 
control. Even after he has burst out into 
some impatient phrase, and the natural man, 
with the Welsh temper, has revealed himself, 
he soon recovers his equilibrium. He forgets 
quickly, forgives quickly, and is again his 
smiling, cool, conciliatory self, determined to 
get his “deal” through. 


HOW HE ACHIEVES HIS ENDS 


United to this determination to get things 
done, and to this sweetness of temper in ne- 
gotiation, there is another factor which is one 
of Lloyd George’s most powerful weapons. 
He has indomitable, inexhaustible, uncon- 
querable tenacity. In spite of the occasional 
descents into the Celt’s abyss of sadness, his 
temperament is essentially gay, light-hearted, 
and hopeful. He never knows when he is 
beaten; he never contemplates being beaten. 
It was his marvelous optimism which kept 
him going during the awful strain of the Boer 
War. In hours of darkness, when every other 
heart quailed, when every other man lost 
hope, Lloyd George never admitted that he 
could be beaten. Infinite patience, infinite 
hope, incessant work, a tenacious grip on his 
purpose and on those with whom he is deal- 
ing — these are the things that make him 
as formidable and potent in counsel as he is 
in public conflict. Put such a man into a 
comparatively small body of men, like a 
British cabinet, and it will be seen at once 
how inevitable it is that he should become one 
of its controlling personalities. 

In any body of men, as a rule, the ma- 
jority consists of a preponderating number 
who are of somewhat infirm and changing 
purpese; while many of the minority are 
either too broad-minded to have prompt de- 
cision, or too narrow to have the necessary 
breadth and pliancy which the complex prob- 
lems of political life demand. The man who 
tells, and who wins, is the man who combines 
at once tenacity and pliancy; who sticks to 
his end, but is ready to adapt his means to 
the changing conditions of the hour, or even 
of the moment. And Lloyd George is such 
a man. 

The budget struggle was, in its way, a con- 
flict that tested his courage and resource, his 
patience and tenacity, just as much as did 
the Boer War. The budget is now acclaimed 
as a great message of social regeneration by 
liberal minds throughout the world; but its 
birth and its first reception came in storm and 
obloquy from enemies, and in the still more 
disheartening hesitations and doubts and 
shakings of the head with which political 
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friends so often discourage the vast projects 
of their comrades. To fight the enemy in 
front from four o’clock in the afternoon till 
six the following morning was a great strain 
on Lloyd George; but it was not as great a 
strain as to meet the objections, doubts, mis- 
givings, which had to come from eighteen 
colleagues in a cabinet. Many of these were 
men of very fine mind; some of them were 
politically hostile; some of them nourished 
the latent personal antipathies which arise in 
all close intimacies of public life. 

These are the real trials in the lives of - 
public men—trials often the harder to bear 
because those who pass through them must 
conceal the wounds and the pain. And 
through it all Lloyd George pursued his 
course, bearing down all opposition, latent 
and open, in the end, by the sheer force of 
an indomitable will and an unconquerable - 
optimism. 

In negotiation, Lloyd George carries things 
through by the same qualities. His faults lie 
in the fact that he has some of the impulsive- 
ness, some of the offhandedness, a great deal 
of the frank indiscretion, of a Celt. Ab- 
sorbed in his main purpose, he often forgets 
minor details. With all his power of con- 
tinuous work, he remains, in a way, casual. 
He rarely answers letters; he would forget 
engagements—even important ones—if he 
had not an army of secretaries. He is not 
so much indifferent to the luxuries of life as 
unconscious of them. Until he took office, 
he never spent five thousand dollars a year; 
and to-morrow, if he were driven from office, 
he could return without a sigh to a suburban 
house and his modest income. 

Self-made, he has yet been largely helped 
in his career by others. No man has had 
such devoted service from his relatives. I 
have spoken already of that wonderful uncle 
to whom he owes so much. He owes much, 
also, to a devoted brother, who has taken on 
his shoulders most of the work of the law 
firm to which they both belong. The solici- 
tude of the best of wives removes from him 
all the smaller cares of a household. 


HIS TACT AND SENSE OF HUMOR 


There is a curious contrast between the 
world’s attitudes to Lloyd George in his pub- 
lic and in his private character. No man 
has excited more violent hatred than he dur- 
ing this tremendous budget fight. Traveling 
with him in Italy, some time ago, I saw men 
and women scowl as he passed by; and many 
of them uttered words of insult which reached 
the ears of his companions. And yet no man 
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or woman meets him in private without being 
won by him. 

It is delightful to see him talking to a 
reactionary peeress who has approached him 
as if she were about to meet a fiend in human 
shape. Careless, or unconscious, of the ani- 
mosity which he has to conquer, Lloyd George 
sits beside the haughty lady, with a twinkle 
in those merry eyes, with an air half admi- 
ring, half ironic; and usually the lady goes 
away delighted. But she has to pay her 
super-tax, all the same. 

Finally, I should not omit, among Lloyd 
George’s advantages, his immense and ever- 
present sense of humor. He can laugh not 
only at others, but most heartily at himself. 
Once, I was discussing with him the play 
“False Gods,” which Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree had brought out at His Majesty’s The- 


‘ater; and I expressed. the opinion that’ the 


speech of the young agnostic, who brings 
back to Egypt-his strange new doctrines, was 
somewhat too violent and partizan. 

“Yes,” said Lloyd George, “too Lime- 
housy ! ”- 

I should explain that a speech he had made 
some months before in the London constit- 
uency of Limehouse had been regarded as 
most violent, and had brought down upon him 
a hurricane of abuse. 

In this power of laughing at himself and 
at the storms that gather around his head, he 
has a touch of Theodore Roosevelt, who, when 
entering the Carlton Hotel to lunch with the 
Irish members — it was the day after his 
speech on Egypt at the Guildhall—said with 
a chuckle: 

“T think I have given the English as much 
advice about their own affairs just now as 
they can stand.” 

This was his easy acceptance of the tor- 
rents of ink that had been spilled over his 
head that morning by the shocked press of 
England. ‘That is the way Lloyd George 
takes abuse, also. 


AN EVERLASTING YOUTH 


There is a great contrast between Lloyd 
George as he appears physically and the tu- 
mult amid which he lives, and for which he 
himself is so largely responsible. He is 
slight and small of stature—not more than 
five feet six—and his face, in its features, 
in its complexion, and, above all, in its ex- 
pression, looks still quite boyish. He is in 
some respects an everlasting youth; he will 
never cease to be young. 

With all his twenty years and more in 
London, he has something of the provincial 
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puritan’s fresh enjoyment and fresh uncon- 
sciousness of the ways of great cities. When 
he has done his work, he goes to the supper- 
room of a great hotel with the same enjoy- 
ment as an American lady on her first visit 
to London. On the golf-links, or in travel, 
his spirits rise till he seems simply a reckless 
boy with no thought of anything more serious 
than the amusement of the moment. 

When he is with intimates, and free from 
his cares, he will perhaps burst into a Welsh 
song which talks of patriotism or love. He 
is even fonder of singing a music-hall piece 
of doggerel—usually learned from Megan— 
such as “Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” 
Being a Welshman, he can learn the tune; 
but nature, which has given him such a fine 
voice for speaking, has denied him a singing 
voice. Nevertheless, he sings on, regardless 
of difficulties; and if he got any encourage- 
ment, and knew how to do it, I am sure he 
would dance a Welsh jig. 

The features are small and delicate; the 
hair is usually worn long—not so much from 
any set purpose as from sheer forgetfulness 
and hatred of the trouble of sitting in 
the hair-dresser’s weary chair. There are 
heavy lines about the eyes, which become 
deeper and more striking when he is smiling, 
as he so often is. The eyebrows are always 
represented in the caricatures as going up to 
bristling and sinister black points, after the 
classic fashion of Mephistopheles. As a 
matter of fact, they are short and even, and 
light in color. 

He is alert in all his movements; walks 
rapidly; can direct a motor—which can 
never go fast enough for him—with an ex- 
traordinary sense of locality, and in the dark 
as well as in the light. He is childishly de- 
lighted with every adventure on the road. 
He never shows the slightest trace of nervous- 
ness, whatever the pace, or even when the 
car rides fast and furiously by the edge of 
Swiss precipices. The only time I ever saw 
him in the least disturbed was on the waters 
of Lake Como, one tempestuous day; he has 
the dread of the water which is common to 
most men who have not learned to swim. 

Lloyd George drinks tea copiously, and 
smokes incessantly. He is a man who pur- 
sues grave ends with an infectious laugh, 
and is happiest when he can forget every- 
thing in the companionship of friends. There 
is something in him that suggests the bub- 
bling wit of Abraham Lincoln, with the same 
seriousness of purpose under it all; he has 
much of Lincoln’s humor, and scarcely any of 
his brooding melancholy. 
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THE SOLDIERS OF PEACE WHO PATROL AND 
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AT THE SQUAW PEAK LOOKOUT STATION, CABINET NATIONAL FOREST, MONTANA—A RANGER 
WATCHING FOR FOREST FIRES 


American patriotism, to me, is the 

national forest ranger. ‘There are 
all kinds of rangers, just as there are all kinds 
of other people; but, taken on the average, as 
I have known him in the camp and on the 
trail, the forest ranger is a true patriot. He 
may impress you, at first, as being too serious 
and theoretical to be companionable, and so 
filled with his own work that all other topics 
are common and incidental. But acquaint- 
ance will prove that he is broad, considerate, 
human, patriotic—above all, practical in half 
a dozen vocations. ; 

We who have known the Western forests 
from the days when nobody gave a thought 
to their preservation used to think of the 
newly arrived ranger as an adventurous 
youth or a sport-loving middle-aged man, 
who camped in the mountains during the 
summer months, and fished and hunted and 
posted flaring signs on the trees, telling us 
that a severe fine and possible imprisonment 
were hanging over our heads unless we put 
out our camp-fires and used non-combustible 
gun-wads. Nor were we wrong. When the 
Forestry Service was a mere fledgling under 
the wings of the Interior Department, any 
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sort of a fellow who knew a Senator or Con- 
gressman, or had a friend who knew one, 
was on the eligible list, and had a chance for 
a ranger job; the value of his chance, of 
course, depending entirely on the degree of 
his influence. 

Those were the days when the ranger was 
champion fisherman in his territory; it would 
have disgraced the department to allow a city 
camper or a traveler to carry off the fishing 
record. Our old-time ranger knew all of 
the deer-trails, and none could run down a 
bear quicker; he had found the best black- 
berry and huckleberry patches; he was of 
the wilderness, wild, sport-loving, care-free. 
He patrolled his territory, of course, and put 
out the small fires; but forestry was only an 
incident in his life, not the core. 

But there is a new generation of forest 
rangers. It was only yesterday, as I write 
this, that I gave farewell to one of them, 
after being his companion on a _ horseback 
trip into the heart of the Cascades of Oregon. 
The last shred of my old prejudice is now 
torn away. 

It was some days before that the small party 
of which I was a member had inquired of 
those living in the eastern shadow of the great 
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A TYPICAL ‘‘'GOVERNMENT RANCH,’ 


belt of national forests blanketing the Cas- 
cades, where we might find a “ranger.” We 
got the direction, and prepared for a thirty- 
mile drive. We were soon in the open timber, 
spinning between the tall, straight rows of 
yellow pine and tamarack reaching up three 
and four logs—as the woodman expresses it 
—to the first limb. Fancy made us pygmies, 
or insects, darting on the ground among the 
stalks of a heavy grain-field, with the sun- 
shine checkered by the thick, green tassels 
far above us. 

Over the low ridges, past mile-and-a-half- 
high buttes, in sight of summer resorts and 
great springs boiling thirty feet wide from 
the hillside, in touching distance of famous 
trout-fishing spots, on toward the central of 
the seven or eight snow-pointed peaks that 
were coldly staring, we drove. 

“Tt’s two miles to the government ranch,” 
said our informant, who, seemingly smelling 
for either officialism or patronage, inquired 
our names in her second sentence. ‘“ And 
they don’t keep travei,” she added, after our 
names had failed to awe her. 

AT A GOVERNMENT RANCH 

After driving through the long shadows for 
half a mile along a neat rail fence, our first 
introduction to the “ government ranch” was 
somewhat chilly, like a whiff from the now 
burnished snow-caps. We read from a 
weathered cloth sign, conspicuously posted on 





WITH THE RANGER AND HIS FAMILY—THE BULL RIVER 
STATION, CABINET NATIONAL FOREST, MONTANA 


the middle of the firmly defiant gate across 
the well-worn road: 


PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES 
For the use of the officers of the Forest Service. 
All persons are prohibited, under penalty of the law, 
from committing any trespass. 
JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The gate swung easily, and we drove into 
the field, notwithstanding. Soon we were 
approaching a neat, painted cottage on the 
bank of a rumbling white and black stream 
fringed with pines and with a wooded hilly 
background. Another of the cloth signs on 
the house insured us of being safely arrived. 
But the atmosphere had been missensed, for 
the greeting was unstrained and frankly 
courteous. A few moments of conversation 
with the spokesman of the small family group 
on the porch gave the best of promises for the 
purpose of our visit. 

“Mr. Ranger ”—I generalize the name in 


_ deference to his later expressed modesty—“ is 


on an inspection trip through the grazing dis- 
trict, and has been gone eleven days, but we 
are expecting him back any time. Just turn 
your horses into the pasture, though, and 
we'll see that you get some pictures. You 
can go with me to some of the observation 
points,” said one whom I later learned to be 
a forest guardsman. “You can camp here 
by the house, or in the lot by the river.” 







































We chose the river site, on being assured 
that the fish were not on Uncle Sam’s reserve 
list. 

Mr. Ranger returned that night, and it was 
a debate with him whether he should imme- 
diately begin his next inspection tour through 
the woods and the grazing section, or haul 
hay for a couple of days. 

“Haul hay!” I involuntarily exclaimed. 
“Then it isn’t all hunting and fishing!” 

His answering smile was of the kind, that 
showed constant use among strangers. 

“Most of us are ranchers during odd 
times, you know. ‘This land has been with- 
drawn for the use of the service, and the im- 
provements bought from those who formerly 
lived here. I am supposed, at times when I 
am not needed in the forests, to be develop- 
ing this and other ranches for stations. We 
need the summer pasture and winter hay for 
our ponies and pack-horses, also good, sub- 
stantial headquarters at different points.” 

It was decided that the haying could wait, 
and after several hours spent in filling out 
reports, we made preparations for our trip. 

“The reports must be sent, of course, so 
you won’t mind waiting. My assistant goes 
to the post-office to-morrow, and it may be 
two or three weeks before we go again, as it 
takes all day for the trip.” 
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“You are a good way from the railroad, 
too.” 

“Yes, about a hundred miles by wagon- 
road, though there is a trail through the 
mountains that brings it nearer if we are in 
any great hurry.” 


THE RANGER ON SENTINEL DUTY 


The sun was a quarter high when the three 
of us left the ranch. The guardsman was on 
his daily trip to a “lookout point,” to watch 
for forest fires. 

“We have four lookout points in our fire 
district, which is about twelve miles. wide, 
extending to the summit of the Cascades, and 
twenty-five miles long. We visit one of these 
points every day, except when it is too smoky 
or stormy to see.” 

We rode past the foot of one of the four 
sentinel-stations—a “butte,” they call it; for 
nothing that cannot boast of almost per- 
petual snow is dignified as a mountain in 
this section of big trees and sharp peaks. It 
rose symmetrically, high and blue; “ seventy- 
five hundred feet above the sea,” they said, 
“and forty-five hundred above the surround- 
ing country.” To reach its top meant a 
hard half-day climb for the fire-guardsman’s 
pony, weighted with a cowboy saddle and, 
perhaps, some fire-fighting apparatus. 
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The butte reminded one of the grizzled, 
bearded head of an old mountaineer, with its 
trees tall and prickly at the base, and: grad- 
ually becoming more stunted until they dis- 
appeared just below the bald, round top above 
the timber-line. One of the more distant 
lookout points crested the Cascades, and rose 
pronged and sharp, several long, white gla- 
ciers flashing from its sides. The summit 
could not be scaled, nor was it necessary to 
scale it, as the whole district could be seen 
from half-way up its side. The guardsman 
had a long ride, so he soon left us. 

We were riding through the open yellow 
pines now, toward the grazing district near 
the summit of the mountains, which the 
ranger wished to inspect. My driving-horse 
lumbered heavily along under a_ borrowed 
saddle, beside the wiry, firm-stepping pony 
of the ranger, and just ahead of the pack- 
horse loaded with bedding and camp outfit. 
But for the bronze ranger badge on my com- 
panion’s vest, we might have passed for trap- 
pers or sheep men, as we rode up the long 
slopes and climbed the steep pitches, follow- 
ing the road or a dim trail, or making a path 
of our own, as impulse directed. 

There were still other small marks of pro- 
fession, however. The ranger’s heavy pistol, 
his belt of cartridges, and his rugged, neat 
appearance might not have suggested official- 
ism; but a small hammer hanging to the 
saddle-rigging would have aroused curiosity. 
The hammer was brought into use several 
times during the morning, as the new fire- 
warnings, furnished by the State Board of 
Forestry, and carrying heavy penalties 
against neglect or maliciousness in anything 
relating to forests and fire, were tacked to 
trees near the roads and trails and possible 
camping-places. Most often they were placed 
near those previously sent out by the Forestry 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture. 


THE WAR AGAINST FOREST FIRES 


“Preventing and fighting fire is our most 
important duty in this stage of Pacific Coast 
forestry,” said the ranger, who during all 
our trip never grew tired of talking about his 
problems and duties and hopes for the forests 
and for their guardian, the Forest Service. 
His was the quiet, firm, working enthusiasm 
that did not consider hours or hardships, and 
was always observing, always learning. “My 
district contains more than a thousand quar- 
ter-sections of timber, which will go any- 
where from one to ten million feet; and with 
lumber selling for two dollars a thousand, 
and worth four times as much when we get 
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a railroad, you see that several million dol- 
lars’ worth of the people’s property is in my 
care. And if a fire got a good start, it might 
not stop with my district.” 

I had seen miles and miles of tangled, 
charred waste that had once been splendid 
trees, hundreds of years old, waiting for com- 
merce and usefulness, so his point needed 
no emphasis. 

“We have had five fires already this sum- 
mer,” he went on, “but all have been checked 
with almost no loss. One of them started 
from a camp-fire built against a log. The 
traveler evidently carried water, and tried to 
put it out, all right; but the only sure way 
to put out a camp-fire built against a log is to 
saw the log in two, and very few campers will 
do that even if faced by a heavy penalty. I 
suppose, too, that not one in ten has axes or 
saws that would do it, even if he had the 
impulse. Campers are learning to be satis- 
fied with small camp-fires that they can get 
close to, rather than the immense, glaring one 
that they must get almost a mile away from. 
The Indians, you know, always build a little 
fire and get close. The other four fires that 
I have had this summer, besides the one from 
the camp-fire against the log, were set by 
lightning.” 

We were near the site of one of the light- 
ning fires, so we stopped to view the situation. 
The eastern slope of the Cascades borders 
the semiarid section of eastern Oregon, and 
is subject to frequent electrical storms during 
the summer months. The _ lightning-bolt 
seems to have a special affinity for trees as it 
darts from a black thunder-cloud to lose it- 
self in the earth. Sometimes the whole tree 
is shattered, and falls splintered to the 
ground. More often only the tops or a few 
branches are broken off, and the charge of 
electricity follows down the trunk to the 
ground, leaving deep, wide grooves cut 
through the bark and into the solid fiber. 
The grooves usually circle the tree, and thus 
eventually kill it, even if the fearful shock 
has not already driven the life from it. 

Some of the stricken trees will take fire in- 
stantly and simultaneously at different points, 
notwithstanding that the bark has probably 
been dampened by the accompanying rain. 
Sometimes the flames will quickly spread and 
shoot up high above the top; but more often 
the fire will cling viperlike, and smolder its 
way slowly into the tree, waiting for a wind 
to fan it to venomous vigor. Fire-brands will 
soon fall to the leaves and brush on the 
ground, or blow to the branches of other 
trees. Thus has many a disastrous forest 
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fire resulted merely from a playful antic of 
nature, perhaps at a point where the foot of 
man has never been set. 

During and after an electrical storm comes 
an anxious period for the forest ranger. If 
he is in the woods at the time, he will most 
probably get away from the trees into an 
open space, being willing to chance a wet 
skin as against the possibility of one smoth- 
ered in flaming electricity. 


HOW RANGERS FIGHT A FIRE 


A fire being located either by rumor or 
from a lookout point, the scene is reached by 
the ranger and the guardsmen with no con- 
sideration for their horses. When the mod- 
ern man thinks of a fire he imaginatively sees 
crowds, hydrants, firemen, engines, and long 
ladders, and watches the sharp streams of 
water fall sizzling into the flames. Not so 
with the forest ranger. It is not his to put 
out a fire; he merely keeps it from spreading, 
and allows it to take its own life. 

If the fire is very small, he can shovel earth 
upon it, or stamp it out; but such fires do not- 
appear in his official reports, and are not 
worth talking about. Happy is he, though, 
if they are discovered in this stage, for it is 
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his ambition never to have a big fire in hi: 
district. 

The first thing that he does, after ex- 
ploring a fire, is to “trench” it. This maj 
be easy or hard, according to the woods. Un 
less trees are near, or a high wind is blowing 
a fire, to grow, must either spread on th 
ground, through the grass, pine-needles, and 
underbrush, or follow a fallen log. Trench- 
ing merely means making a shallow ditch 
around the fire, raking or shoveling back all 
combustible material, and cutting away the 
logs and underbrush. In open woods, near 
a ranch or a ranger station, sometimes a fur- 
row is plowed around the fire; but most often 
it is slow, hard, and anxious work with a 
shovel or garden-rake for the more open 
places, and with an ax and a coss-cut saw 
for other places. 

With a small fire once trenched, then it is 
only a matter of watching to see that no trees 
or fire-brands fall across the barren space. 
If the wind is strong, or the timber is heavy, 
the fire may leap the trench; then all the 
work must be done over, and the trenches 
made in a wider circle. 

The large fire is more coniplex. 
trenching, it is always policy to “back fire’ 


Besides 
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—that is, to start a second fire inside the 
trench, and let it spread toward the ap- 
proaching larger one. In this way the hottest 
point of the fire comes where the two fires 
meet, not at the edge of the trench; and there 
is much less danger of the fire leaping the 
cleared space. 

During big fires, the physical strain is in- 
tense. Everybody works. The inspector from 
the office, if he happens to be in the district, 
throws off his coat and hat, and is willing to 
char his clothes and hands; for he has once 
been a guardsman and a ranger, and he could 
not get away from his younger enthusiasm if 
he would. All the ranchers and stockmen 
living near are pressed into service—not being 
expected to work for nothing, for Uncle Sam 
believes in paying for what he gets. Special 
guardsmen receive at least two dollars and 
a half per day and their board; and they 
usually earn it. 

There are times when the ranger and his 
assistants can conscientiously write “ twenty- 
four” in the daily “hours worked” blank. 
At such times they are constantly in their 
trench, day and night, sawing, scraping, cut- 
ting, digging, eating meals that are brought 
to them, sleeping perhaps only an hour at a 
time. When it is impossible to check a fire, 


owing to wind or heavy forest, the next choice 
is to turn it away from the more valuable 
stands of timber, or toward a lake, prairie, 
or stream. 

Special effort is made to protect the timber 
of the mountainsides and watersheds from 





NURSERY FOR YOUNG TREES—MEN OF THE FOREST SERVICE WEEDING THE SEED-BEDS 
AT THE WASATCH PLANTING-STATION, 


WASATCH NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH 


fire. The consideration here is not the value 
of the timber, but the regulation and _per- 
petuation of the water flow. It has been 
proved many times that with the filtering 
leaves and twigs and the protecting under- 
brush gone in such places, floods and erosion 
will increase, and the summer flow for irri- 
gation and power will be lessened and perhaps 
finally destroyed. 


GREAT FIRES OF THE PAST 


But human power is nothing in battling 
with some of the forest fires that the Cascades 
have seen, such fires as the Indian and the 
old trapper tell about. These were largely 
before the days of the forest ranger, and it 
was the knowledge of these that made a cynic 
of the old settler when it was suggested that 
Uncle Sam’s men could prevent fire in the 
mountains. The old settler shook his head. 
He had breathed atmosphere so filled with 
suffocating smoke that he could scarcely see 
to the barn; he had seen the horizon glowing 
red for miles and miles in the evening, and 
from the top of the hill he had seen the great 
sheet of flame. How could man check such 
a fire? 

“Man can’t check it, but he can prevent 
it,’ the ranger answers; and he has very 
largely prevented these destructive visitations, 
and will still more largely prevent them as 
soon as there are enough men in the service 
to patrol properly our immense forests. 

The ranger whom I accompanied told of 
big fires started and checked; how one of 
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his fellows had ridden unscorched for a 
quarter-mile under a great racing sheet of 
flame, driven by a strong wind through the 
tops of the trees. 

“There was nothing for him to do but go 
to camp and pray for rain,’ my companion 
said. 

About twenty years ago, in the section near 
where we were riding, a band of Warm 
Spring Indians, sport-loving and anxious to 





or darting on as it would, eating timber the 
value of which must be estimated in millions. 

Nor can the white brother cast any stones. 
It was a common practise among the stock- 
men who, ten years ago, used the Cascades 
for summer sheep-range, to set fires as they 
left the mountains in the fall, in order to 
insure “better range” the next year. The 
best grass of the mountains is, of course, in 
the open places; the more open places the 
































UTILIZING THE TELEPHONE IN THE WAR AGAINST FOREST FIRES—CONSTRUCTING A 
LINE TO CARRY MESSAGES FROM A LOOKOUT POINT, IN THE 
FLATHEAD NATIONAL FOREST, 


get their winter’s supply of jerked venison, 
and buckskin for clothing and white-man 
dollars, had fired a forest of choice timber 
in order to trap deer. ‘They built a long 
string of fires, horseshoe shape, about a good 
feeding-ground, and awaited results at the 
open end of, the trap. The deer came singly 
at first, then in great, frightened droves. A 
thousand shots of government-furnished am- 
munition increased the terror. The result 
was three hundred deer slaughtered, inclu- 
ding no estimate of the number perishing in 
the flames—sport and carnage enough for one 
day, surely. There was no anxiety in the 
Indian mind about the fire, except that he 
might keep his red skin and his day’s kill 
out of its path. So the fire went smoldering 
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more grass. Fire makes open places; com- 
mercialism and age-long unhampered indi- 
vidualism said: 

“We want grass.” 

None were there to say nay, and the strug- 
gle for existence among the stockmen, and a 
fire-brand, did the rest. 


IN A GRAZING DISTRICT 


We planned to camp for the night with a 
sheep-herder on the banks of a lake near the 
summit of the mountains. 

“T am welcome, and have often been in- 
vited to stop with him,” Mr. Ranger ex- 
plained. “He tells me to go right in, even 
if he is not at camp, and help myself to any- 
thing that I can find. Most of the sheep- 
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herders in my grazing district live fairly well 
in camp. They always have fresh mutton, 
lots of dried vegetables and fruits, and quite 
a variety of canned goods.” 

We passed one of these sheep-herders’ 
camps early in the day, and found it cozily 
situated on a hillside beside a swampy lake. 
There were beans and prunes in the pots, 
left to cook over the smoldering fire—my 
ranger guide immediately noting that the fire 
hadn’t been put out, though it was well 
guarded. Numerous bags and sealed cans 
were scattered near, and a snugly wrapped 
mutton swung from the branches of a pro- 
tecting fir-tree. The small tent just above 
the camp-fire was nearly filled by a rather 
dingy unmade bed, at the foot of which were 
miscellaneous pieces of clothing and a few 
old newspapers and magazines. 

We were now in the midst of the sheep- 
grazing section of the mountains, having 
passed through the six-mile strip allotted to 
horses and cattle, and marked in boundary by 
cloth signs near all roads and trails and by 
blazed trees at other points. Natural con- 
ditions ‘determine these lines—topography, 
quality of grass, and the relative number of 
stock of different kinds to be grazed. Each 
owner of horses and cattle who wishes to use 
the range must apply for a permit, pay the 
fee—which varies from twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five cents a head for the season—and 
then keep his stock within his limits, on 
penalty of having them taken up as tres- 
passers should they stray across their line. 
The sheep men are also allowed a definite 
area of grazing land for each band, varying 
in size from a few sections to half a town- 
ship, and they pay an annual grazing fee of 
from five to fifteen cents per head. 

My ranger friend had just completed an 
eleven-day trip through a part of his grazing 


district—which was larger than his fire dis- 


trict, being about twenty miles wide by fifty 
miles long, an area nearly equal to that of 
Rhode Island. During that time he had seen 
not more than two persons a day on the aver- 
age, and had visited fifteen bands of sheep. 

“This was just a quick trip, to see how 
the range was holding out, and to make sure 
that everybody was within bounds. My next 
trip will take nearly two months.” 

Much of his way on this inspection tour 
was through ragged country without trail or 
road, and it meant slow traveling and long 
hours. 

“How do the stockmen like the new idea 
of being restricted to a definite grazing sec- 
tion and pay for its use?” I inquired, 
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“Oh, there are a few grumblers, but most 
of them seem to think it is away ahead of 
the old system of grab and fight. One sheep 
man told me how he used to run into four 
rival bands of sheep before eight o’clock; but 
now he takes no chances of mixing with 
other bands, and does not have to race his 
sheep to death to secure feed. He knows just 
how much range he has, and can use it to the 
best advantage.” 


THE RANGER’S WORK AND PAY 


All this time we were riding through the 
forest, and were now almost at the summit of 
the Cascades. My ranger knew every trail, 
every grazing section, every possible camping- 
place. He was a living symbol of practica- 
bility and alertness. . Every track had its 
meaning to him, and told.a tale of the move- 
ments of the sheep, of strayed stock, or of 
trappers or hunters. 

He was placing on the altar of the “com- 
mon good” experiences for which he had 
paid dearly during the months and years 
when he himself had been a sheep capitalist, 
a stock-ranch foreman, even a lowly sheep- 
herder. He was from the ranks, and was 
not ashamed of it. He was in no way dif- 
ferent from those he had formerly worked 
with, and now supervised, except that the 
individualism necessary. to success in the 
sheep business had been broadened and gen- 
eralized and humanized. And_his problems 
had grown from those of -petty selfishness in 
regard to a few dollars, or a few days, to those 
affecting millions of dollars of the people’s 
property, and touching great economic ques- 
tions and future generations. He had merely 
caught a vision of wider usefulness and 
greater service, and was living it out. 

But let no one get the impression that all 
rangers have caught the vision, or ever will 
catch the vision. ‘The others are the fellows 
who don’t stay long. The atmosphere doesn’t 
seem to agree with them; they like the woods, 
all right, but the idea of spending half their 
time in doing the same sort of drudgery that 
a mere farmer or stockman or lumberman or 
surveyor does, proves intolerable, and they 
wisely decide that it is best for everybody 
concerned that they should resign. 

Nor need we believe that forest rangers 
are so different from the rest of the crust of 
humanity that they are in the business merely 
to help in materializing a vision. The whole 
forestry scheme is on a business basis, and 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. The ranger 
is paid twelve hundred dollars a year, and he 
must furnish his horses, provisions, clothing, 
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camping outfit, and so forth. Uncle Sam 
sends on the more expensive surveying instru- 
ments, field-glasses, and some of the station 
equipment, such as small stoves, cooking 
utensils, and the like. 

“We will find the sheep either here on 
the lake or up on the mountainside,” my 
ranger friend was saying, with a precision 
that could not be questioned, as we left the 
road to follow a dim trail through the thicket 
around a long ridge. 

The sheep were not on the lake, and as it 
was too late to reach their other possible bed- 
ding-place, we prepared to camp for the night 
on the lake. Our camp outfit was unpacked, 
and our horses were soon hobbled in an open- 
ing of fine feed among the fallen logs of an 
old “burn.” Water was carried from the 
near-by lake, which stretched placid for a 
full mile between the two summits of the 
Cascades; and a lodge-pole fire was soon 
crackling in an old camping trench. 

I took a small cup to pick some wild 
strawberries and huckleberries, while Mr. 
Ranger prepared supper. The bacon, pota- 
toes, “ dough-gods,” prunes, and coffee were 
ready almost before one could count a hun- 
dred, and long before the berries were picked. 
One of the wonders was how so many things 
could come out of the two small saddle-bags 
which our pack-horse had lightly carried up 
the steep, sandy hills and over the tangled 
logs. Seemingly they contained all the com- 
forts and conveniences one could want, and 
certainly many more than he would naturally 
expect so far from a civilized touch or breath. 
Nor did my host use his fire-warnings for 
dish-rags, as I had heard that all rangers did. 

“We will have our strawberries and some 
of my canned cream for breakfast; ” and with 
that we “pitched in” and gave testimony to 
the appetizing value of mountain air and 
horseback riding. 

A walk in the moonlight to a grazing 
boundary; the customary narratives about 
the camp-fire, comfortable under the shadow 
of a sharp little snow-cap; and a refreshing 
night on a fir-bough mattress under the cold 
stars, brought us to another meal and an- 
other day of riding and inspecting. 

HARDSHIPS OF THE SERVICE 

“The government puts a man up against 
pretty hard propositions at times,” my 
teacher told me, in one of his reminiscent mo- 
ments. “One of the fellows received a great 


pad of blanks from Washington, and was 
asked to investigate and report on some 
claims within the reserve. 


It was thought 
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that these tracts were immensely more valu- 
able for timber than for agriculture, and that 
they had probably been filed on with fraudu- 
lent motives. There was no trail into the 
section, and so much underbrush, and so 
many big tangled logs, that he just had to 
pretend that he was a horse, put a pack on 
his back, and start out. He had been gone 
about three weeks when I passed his head- 
quarters.” 

Reporting on claims requires a good work- 
ing knowledge of surveying, and such com- 
missions may come at nearly any time, so the 
ranger must not shrink from running lines in 
very cold and stormy weather. He has only 
fifteen days during the year, besides holidays, 
when he is not on duty; so it may be pre- 
sumed that there is plenty of other work 
during the season when grazing inspection is 
not needed, and when fire-patrol is imprac- 
ticable and hardly necessary because of the 
absence of electrical storms and campers in 
the mountains 

It is the policy of the service to develop 
stations and sub-stations as fast as possible 
at all strategic points in the mountains. Suit- 
able sites for lookout points and camps are 
withdrawn for the exclusive use of the forest 
service on the recommendation of the ranger, 
and cabins are built and pastures fenced. 
The future will see telephones connecting 
these stations, and trails and finally roads 
will connect them and afford passes through 
the mountains for the general use of the pub- 
lic. Windmills and reservoirs will, in time, 
reclaim much of the grazing land now with- 
out water. 

Nearly all of this development work fails 
to the ranger, and thus he must employ per- 
haps half his time. In some sections of the 
reserve there is also much estimating of tim- 
ber for small sales to the settlers, and much 
marking of wood-trees, all of which requires 
a practical knowledge of lumbering. 

The gigantic task before the service is the 
careful and scientific mapping of the total 
timber area of the reserve, designating the 
kinds of trees growing in the different sec- 
tions, carefully estimating the stand of tim- 
ber, and determining the exact amount of 
yearly growth, so as to know the amount 
that ripens and can be cut each year. All of 
this will be done by experts, who are even 
now at the service of the ranger whenever 
called for and needed. The ranger of to-day 
isually has been a stockman or a practical 
jumberman, according to which vocation 
sredominates in his section, and his exami- 
nation under the Civil Service is very largely 




















a test in practical points, based on the “ Use 
Book,” which may be called the “ Ranger’s 
Bible.” The “Use Book” is published an- 
nually, and compiles and condenses all the 
useful information of the Forestry Service. 

In traveling through the Cascades, it 
seems strange to the novice that so much good 
timber is passed before one reaches the re- 
serve line proper; and one wonders why. If 
it is good that much of our timbered lands 
should be reserved, then why not all? The 
avidity with which my ranger friend answered 
my query proved that I had touched a live 
topic. 

“The lines,” he said, “follow those of the 
township, as a rule, and only approximate 
the edge of the forest, with the doubt always 
in favor of excluding some timber land rather 
than including non-timbered areas. In some 
places a strip ten, twelve, or even twenty 
miles wide has been left out of the reserve, 
and some valuable bodies of timber have not 
been touched by reserve lines. 

“ And this has been the opportunity of the 
timber-claim locator, of whom we have re- 
cently heard so much,” the ranger went on 
to explain. 


HOW THE TIMBER LAW WORKS 


According to the Timber Law, a person 
could acquire title to a quarter-section of 
open timber land merely by being on it at 
two different times, and then making a pay- 
ment of two dollars and a half per acre on 
final proof. He took oath that this quarter- 
section of valuable timber land was for his 
own benefit, and not taken for speculative 
purposes. Presumably the law was in favor 
of the sawmill man, or the man wanting tim- 
ber for wood or other personal use. 

People came in flocks and droves from 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and from all other 
parts of the United States where the eager 
locator could prove the value of his timber- 
find in the far-away West. Besides the ex- 
pense of the transcontinental journey, and 
perhaps of a hundred-mile inland trip, they 
usually paid the “locator” one hundred dol- 
lars or more, merely to show them a possible 
claim. Title having been acquired, the “ not- 
for-speculative-purposes” clause was either 
forgotten or strangely interpreted, for, as a 
rule, the claims were at once sold to a waiting 
timber magnate. 

“T made nearly two thousand dollars from 
my timber right; how much did you make?” 
was a common question. 

The situation was peculiar, for to acquire 
title to timber land was, in the average case, 
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to become a speculator; yet the purpose of 
the law was to pass title to the timber land. 
The individual holder was almost forced to 
sell out, for he did not want to chance a fire, 
and there was no way to insure the trees 
against burning. In many cases, too, taxes 
were high. 

Thus came the opportunity of the timber 
baron. He made a cash offer, and it was 
usually accepted. True, he gave only half 
as much as the market value of reserve tim- 
ber, but his was the only market, and it was 
his privilege to buy as cheaply as possible. 
And this is one of the chief means by which 
a controlling interest in four-fifths of the tim- 
ber of our country has passed into the hands 
of a few large corporations, some of whose 
members may give John D. Rockefeller the 
poverty bow-wow within a few years. 


THE FORESTRY OF THE FUTURE 


Forestry is a word that promises much for 
our nation. ‘The term is new to us, but its 
principles are as old as civilization; and all 
modern nations, with perhaps two exceptions, 
practise it. The forest ranger is the man at 
the front in this great conserving movement— 
the man who practically applies, even who 
discovers, forestry principles. 

At present he is largely a protector, not a 
planter. He is attempting to guard our 
trees, not especially to grow them. Some day 
he must become the silviculturist, who sees 
in trees a crop that matures two or three 
times a century. In those days trees will be 
planted, watched, cultivated. Many of our 
most valuable fruits, vegetables, and domes- 
tic animals have been taken from the wild 
state and improved by cultivation and scien- 
tific care. Why not the same with our trees? 
Many older nations are farming their tree- 
lands; Germany has improved on nature by 
bringing forth a timber-crop three times and 
more as valuable, and the investment is a 
paying one. 

But everything goes back to the ranger— 
the man on the frontier, who is daily riding 
through our woods, giving his time and his 
thought to the preservation of our greatest 
national resource outside of agriculture; the 
man who is teaching us to sacrifice present 
commercial opportunity in favor of future 
good; the man who is helping to make a 
profit, not for himself, but for a coming 
generation. 

Such is the modern forest ranger as I have 
known him, the man who must train future 
forest rangers, and keep alive the spirit that 
will encourage and promote forestry. 
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OF "IHE GOVERNMENT 
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the Republican party should retain 
control of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the Federal government. 

First, the legislative record of the party— 
the full record of its half century of exist- 
ence, the record of the past seven Congresses 
since it resumed power on March 4, 1897, 
and the record of the extra and first regu- 
lar session of the present Congress—all this 
is conclusive proof of its wisdom, its con- 
structive ability, and its unselfish devotion 
to the best interests of the people and their 
government. 

It was just fifty years ago that a Re- 
publican House of Representatives passed its 
first bill, the Morrill Tariff Act; and since 
that time to the present, every constructive, 
beneficial, and important act of legislation 
which has been placed on the statute-books 
has been placed there by the Republican 
party. Among its achievements are the 
Homestead Law, the amendments to the 
Constitution, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the development of the postal system 
and rural free delivery, all the pension laws, 
the admission of thirteen new States, the 
Anti-Trust Act, ‘the establishment of the 
gold standard, the construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal, all our tariff laws but one, the 
railroad legislation, the Pure Food and Meat 
Inspection Acts, Employers’ Liability Act, 
the provision for postal savings-banks, the 


F ‘HERE are three leading reasons why 


reclamation of arid lands, and the Conserva- 
tion Acts. 

From 1860 to 1893, the Democratic party 
was at no time in complete control of the 
government, and thereafter only during the 
life of a single Congress, when its one act 
worth remembering was the Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff Law. That measure brought such 
ruin and calamity to our industries and our 
people that the Republican party was again 
restored to full power on March 4, 1897, and 
has retained it since. Under McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft, it has given the coun- 
try fourteen years of the most progressive 
legislation, and the most successful gov- 
ernment ever enjoyed by this or any other 
nation. 


WHAT THIS CONGRESS HAS DONE 


Fruitful, indeed, have been these fourteen 
years to the people of the United States. 
Marvelous, indeed, have been the attain- 
ments, the progress, and the material wel- 
fare that have come to us under the Republi- 
can legislation of this period. Each Congress 
has seemed to excel its predecessor in the 
number and the importance of the laws it 
has passed. Particularly is this true of the 
two sessions of the present Congress, which 
have, without question, accomplished more 
than any entire previous Congress of our 
history in time of peace. 

In addition to a complete revision of the 





EDITOR’S NOTE—On Tuesday, November 8, the voters of the United States will elect the House 
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course of political affairs during the second half of President Taft's administration. 


It will have an added 


interest because it will be regarded as foreshadowing the result of the Presidential campaign of 1912. In 
the present article Mr. Tawney, a leading Republican member of the House, and chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations, states his reasons for anticipating a Republican victory at the polls. 
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tariff at the special session, I may mention, 
among the work of the regular session, a 
comprehensive railroad law, the establish- 
ment of postal savings-banks, the admission 
of two new States, the creation of a Bureau 
of Mines, the Reclamation and Land With- 
drawal Act, a law requiring the publicity of 
campaign contributions, a twenty-million- 
dollar -bond issue on behalf of irrigation 
projects, and an appropriation of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for a Tariff 
Board to investigate the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, for the 
purpose of advising Congress what changes 
are necessary to make all import duties con- 
form to the true principle of protection. 

These were a few of the five hundred and 
seven general laws passed at the first regu- 
lar session of the Sixty-First Congress. Be- 
sides these, it must be remembered, were the 
regular, annual appropriation bills, wherein 
we checked Federal expenditures and made 
provision for an investigation of departmen- 
tal methods, with a view to effecting econo- 
mies in public expenditure as well as in- 
creased efficiency of service. 


A REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURE 


The total appropriations made at the last 
session of the last Congress and during the 
extra session of the present Congress amount 
to $1,055,663,267.88. The total appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1911 amount to $1,- 
027,133,446.44, or less by $28,529,821.44 
than the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1910. Considering the constantly increas- 
ing growth of our population, and the de- 
mands upon our revenue to meet the ex- 
panding needs of our government, it would 
be expected that each annual expenditure 
would be larger than the previous one; and 
yet this year we brought about an actual 
reduction of more than twenty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 

I concede that a statement of these aggre- 
gate appropriations is to an extent mis- 
leading. In the first place, they embrace 
nearly two hundred and fifty millions ap- 
propriated for the postal service, almost all 
of which is returned in postal revenues, and 
is therefore not a tax upon the people. More- 
over, large expenditures are authorized for 
future construction, which, if included, 
would make the annual appropriations seem 
greater than they are. 

In reality, the ordinary expenses and 
revenues of the government are under seven 
hundred millions of dollars—the ordinary 
receipts for the fiscal year 1910 being $675,- 


679,873, and the expenditures $660,728,353. 
The annual appropriation statement makes 
the apparent amount of our expenditures 
greater by more than three hundred and 
fifty millions than it actually is. In other 
words, it includes some three hundred and 
fifty millions that are not chargeable against 
the revenues for the fiscal year for which the 
appropriations are made. 

In connection with this subject I may re- 
peat that we have made provision for an 
investigation of departmental methods, with 
a view to effecting such reform therein as 
will result in substantial economies in public 
expenditures. 

So, then, I contend that at the last session 
of Congress we not only enacted more legis- 
lation than ever before, both in number 
and importance of laws, but we also made 
a splendid record in the way of provision 
for future governmental expenditures. 
Whether we consider the entire life of the 
party, its history during the last fourteen 
years, since it regained complete control of 
the government, or its work in the present 
Congress, the facts that I have briefly pre- 
sented form one great and leading reason 
why the Republican party should retain its 
majority in the House of Representatives. 


SUCCESS OF THE NEW TARIFF LAW 


The second reason is because, in response 
to a demand of the people, the Republican 
party pledged a revision of the tariff, and 
kept its pledge, observiny not only the 
letter but also the spirit of the declaration. 
While we did not expressly promise re- 
vision downward, yet it was so understood 
by the people, and what the people expected 
they gained in full measure at the special 
session of Congress called by President 
Taft. 

The new tariff law has now been in opera- 
tion for more than twelve months. Under its 
operation a deficit of fifty-eight million dol- 
lars has been changed to a surplus of fifteen 
millions, with expectations of a still greater 
surplus for the current fiscal year. At the 
same time, financial anxiety and stagnation 
in business have been changed to commercial 
confidence and industrial activity. 

The actual operation of the law has 
proved, by the ad valorem rate on both duti- 
able and total imports, that the tariff as a 
whole was revised downward, for this actual 
resulting rate has so far proved not only 
lower than the Dingley and the McKinley 
laws, but even lower than the Democratic 
Wilson-Gorman tariff. 
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It is, perhaps, too early, even after a year’s 
operation, to estimate fully how successful 
the new law will prove to be. For that 
reason, the Republican party should be re- 
tained in control of the government, in order 
that the law may have a fair trial, and to 
insure that, when it is again revised, the 
work shall be done after a complete investi- 
gation of conditions at home and abroad, 
and particularly after an examination of 
foreign and domestic cost of production. 
Such inquiry is specially provided for by 
the establishment of the Tariff Board, and 
is made possible by the appropriation of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 
by that board in its researches. 

Although it was a compromise measure, 
as all tariff laws must be, and therefore, 
like all tariff laws, is not fully satisfactory 
to every interest, the Payne Tariff Act was 
framed and passed after most deliberate 
and exhaustive hearings and debate. In spite 
of more misrepresentation than was ever 
aimed at any former tariff law, it has so 
far proved to be more successful as a rev- 
enue-raiser, and as an aid to American 
labor, than the most sanguine could have 
predicted. And so I say that this is an- 
other leading reason why the Republican 
party, which put this law on the statute- 
books, should be retained in complete con- 
trol of the government. 


THE RECORD OF PRESIDENT TAFT 


The third reason for a Republican vic- 
tory at the polls is because the people 
should indorse the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft by giving him a substantial Re- 
publican majority in the next House, to work 
with the Republican Senate in making com- 
plete the fulfilment of Republican pledges, 
and in carrying out to the full the recom- 
mendations of the President. 

We have had no President more able, more 
judicial, more honest and sincere, more pa- 
tient, and at the same time more effective, 
than Mr. Taft. Since the hour when he 
was inaugurated one purpose has predomi- 
nated—to serve the people as best he could, 
regardless of ambition or criticism. He at 
once instituted an order in every department 
that economy should be the watchword, and 
many millions have already been saved in 
government expenditures. Getting into 
close touch with both Senate and House, he 
obtained the best tariff bill it was possible 
to gain, signed it promptly, and without 
fear or hesitancy defended it before the peo- 
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ple. It was not wholly to his liking; it was 
perhaps not wholly to the liking of any one. 
But on the whole it was a good bill; it was 
a redemption of the Pepublican pledge; it 
was passed by a Republican Congress; and 
our big, honest Republican President ap- 
proved it. At the same time, it is his pur- 
pose to get a still better and more scientific 
tariff when reliable information has been 
gathered by the Tariff Board respecting the 
difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. 

So, too, at the close of the last session 
our good and wise President consulted with 
the party leaders at the Capitol. He told 
them what he wanted and what they ought 
to do, and they agreed with him, and the 
results came without the use of a Gatling 
gun or threats of loss of patronage. 

There may be some Congressmen who are 
reluctant to admit that all this tremendous 
amount of good legislation was accomplished 
with the active aid of the President. I. 
am not one of those. I give to President 
Taft full credit for the part he played. There 
is glory enough to be divided in good meas- 
ure between the Executive and Congress. 
Never before in our history has there existed 
such complete harmony between the Presi- 
dent and both Houses of Congress as has 
been seen since the 4th of March,1909. This, 
I say, is a strong reason why the next House 
should be Republican, in order that our 
splendid team-work may not be interrupted 
in any way, but that it may go on to the 
benefit of the nation and the welfare of the 


people. 
IF THE DEMOCRATS SHOULD WIN 


A Democratic House of Representatives 
in the Sixty-Second Congress would mean 
more than a check to the present program, 
and a period of do-nothingism. It would 
be a disturbing menace to business, and 
would cause general anxiety and fear as to 
what might follow in 1912. Should the 
Democrats be successful on the 8th of next 
November, on the merning following we 
must deduct twenty billions of dollars from 
our total wealth. We must face an annual 
loss of ten billion dollars in industry 
and commerce, and prepare for a shrinkage 
of capital, a falling off in business, in em- 
ployment, and in wages, with a consequent 
loss of purchasing power for the products 
of the farm as well as for those of the 
mill. 

We have been through it all before, and 
we know just what it means. One need not 




















be a partizan or a demagogue to couple dis- 
aster with Democracy. They have always 
accompanied each other, and history has 
proved their relationship. 

With a Democratic House we should have 
in the Speaker’s chair Mr. Champ Clark, 
who once announced on the floor of the 
House that, if he could, he would tear down 
the custom-house of every American port. 
As chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, we should have Mr. Underwood, of 
Alabama, who declares himself unequivocal- 
ly for a revenue tariff. We should then 
have a tariff bill sent to the Senate which, 
though it would be buried there, would nev- 
ertheless throw alarm into every bank, every 
factory, every farm, and every counting- 
house, and would paralyze every source of 
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production, transportation, 
tion in the country. 

If there was ever a time when continu- 
ing progress and prosperity could be assured — 
by continuing Republican control of the 
House of Representatives, it is now. If 
ever we could say to our President and our 
national legislators: “Well done, good and 
faithful servants,” it is now. 

And because of this, and because of the 
reasons I have given—besides scores of 
other good reasons that could be added, in- 
cluding the demonstrated inefficiency of the 
Democratic party—I have confidence that 
the voters of this country will, on the 8th 
day of next November, elect a substantial 
Republican majority to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixty-Second Congress. 


and consump- 


AT SUNRISE 


- In a silence most profound 


Not a sound; 


Nor is found 


Any motion, shadow-stirring, 


Purple mass or outline blurring; 


Still the night-cool bathes the ground. 


Little leaves no life confess; 


Motionless 
In duress, 


In the gray of dawn dew-gleaming, 


Mayhap they are deeply dreaming 


Of the wooing wind’s caress. 





Bui from far beyond the river 


Comes a shiver, 
With a quiver 


Of a half-dreamed expectation, 


Faintly breathing revelation 


That day cometh to deliver. 





Stirring spirits far and nigh 


Breathe a sigh; 
Clouds on high 


Waken rosy from their sleeping; 


Light and life and love are leaping 


In the caverns of the sky. 





Herald vapors light the way— 
Radiant they, 
In array 


Of the opals of the morning; 


Then, his fleeing heralds scorning, 


Comes the flaming lord of day! 





Edna Kingsley Wallace 
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most in men’s minds is: 

“Will Democrats or Republicans 
control the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-Second Congress?” 

The control of the House is important in 
itself, and still more important because it 
indicates which party will prevail in the 
Presidential election of 1912. It does not 
necessarily follow that the party which comes 
out ahead in the Congressional elections this 
fall will be triumphant in 1912, but both the 
precedents and the chances are that way. 
Usually the party which elects a House in 
the off year elects the President two years 
later. 

While there is nothing certain in this world 
except death and taxes, and while there is 
many a slip betwixt cup and lip, the signs 
of the times indicate a Democratic House. 
The Republicans have had such an amazing 
run of luck that some folks have a settled 
conviction that they are invincible—a con- 
clusion which, in the light of history, is pre- 
posterous. My optimistic friend, Charles B. 
Landis, used to tell a tale to illustrate the 
hopelessness of Democrats, which ran some- 
what in this wise: 

A school-teacher asked all her boys de- 
sirous of being President of the United 
States to hold up their hands. Up went 
every hand except that of little Johnny. The 
teacher said: 

“Johnny, don’t you want to be President?” 

“Yes,” replied Johnny, “but I’m a Dem- 
ocrat, and there’s no good in my holding up 
my hand!” 

That is a rattling good story, and it al- 
ways brought down the House. But the 
theory that because the Republicans have run 
things so long they will run them forever is 
not tenable. 


[on political question just now upper 


History shows that a government whose 
institutions are based on popular suffrage is 
a government by parties; that in such a gov- 
ernment there will generally be two great 
parties, and only two; and that in long 
lapses of time one party will be in power 
about as much as the other. That has been 
the case in both Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. During Queen Victoria’s long reign of 
more than threescore years, the political com- 
plexion of the British government changed 
some twenty-odd times; and everybody of in- 
telligence remembers the vicissitudes of our 
American politics. 

When President Taft was sworn in, on 
March 4, 1909, this government had existed 
one hundred and twenty years under the 
Constitution. During that period the party 
now known as the Democratic had held the 
executive branch of the government for sixty 
years—just one-half the time—if we count 
John Quincy Adams as a Democrat. If we 
count John Tyler and Andrew Johnson as 
non-Democrats, the three great parties, prac- 
tically one, which have fought the Demo- 
crats, have held the executive branch for ex- 
actly the same length of time. It is difficult 
to class the younger Adams, Tyler, and John- 
son; but Adams was elected by the Jeffer- 
sonians, Tyler by the Whigs, and Johnson 
by the Republicans. It should also be re- 
membered that Samuel J. Tilden was elected 
President by the Democrats in 1876, but was 
robbed of this victory by Republicans—the 
foulest crime ever committed against repre- 
sentative government. 

On the 4th of next March the Republicans 
will have held the House continuously for 
sixteen years, unless Mr. Speaker Cannon 
was correct when he declared, last March, 
that there was no Republican majority in the 
House. No doubt he said this in his haste, 
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as King David declared all men to be liars. 
While it is by no means an easy matter to 
tell what a Republican is in this year of grace 
1910, it may fairly be assumed that the 
Speaker, being exceedingly angry, was in- 
dulging in hyperbole, and that there still is 
in the House a majority of Republicans of 
one kind or other. 

They are badly demoralized, but still both 
factions claim to be Republicans. Indeed, 
the members of each faction claim to be the 
only Simon-pure, double-back-acting, all- 
wool-and-a-yard-wide Republicans. It would 
be a matter of great delicacy for an outsider 
to undertake to decide as to the orthodoxy of 
those contending clans, and I shall not ven- 
ture upon so hazardous an experiment. 

Sixteen years constitute the longest period 
that any one party ever held control of the 
House, when there were two great parties. 
The Democrats held it longer, beginning with 
Jefferson’s first inauguration; but during 
Monroe’s administration the old Federalist 
party practically vanished as an organiza- 
tion, and the Jeffersoniams were supreme, 


. running four candidates for the Presidency 


in 1824—-Jackson, Clay, Adams, and Craw- 
ford. The Republicans held the House for 
sixteen years consecutively from March 4, 
1859, to March 4, 1875. Then the Demo- 
crats had six years, the Republicans two, 
the Democrats six, the Republicans two, the 
Democrats four, and at last the Republicans 
sixteen. 

The natural and inevitable desire for a 
change, simply for the sake of changing, will 
help the Democrats very much in the im- 
pending campaign. The fact that the Re- 
publicans are split into two factions, hating 
each other as bitterly as did the old Capulets 
and the Montagues, the Guelfs and the Ghi- 
bellines, or the Hatfields and the McCoys, 
will also aid the Democrats amazingly. 


THE. TRADITION OF REPUBLICAN UNITY 


The most widely disseminated fable of 
this age is the story that Republicans, while 
they quarrel or fight a great deal among 
themselves, always manage to get together on 
election day. Let’s see what the facts are. 

In 1872 the Republicans were badly split. 
It is answered that Horace Greeley was ‘de- 
feated True enough; but he was defeated 
because a great army of Democrats would 
not vote for him, and either refused to vote 
at all, or voted for General Grant, because 
Greeley had been lathering them up with 
vitriol for a generation. While Democrats 
in large numbers voted against Horace, or 
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refused to vote, hundreds of thousands of 
liberal Republicans voted for him. Most ot 
these deserters came on over to the Demo- 
crats, and helped to win the sweeping Demo- 
cratic victories of 1874 and 1876, just two 
and four years after the Greeley fiasco. 

Again, in 1882, the Republicans of New 
York were split into the Stalwart and Half- 
breed factions, fighting each other tooth and 
nail. That was the year when President 
Arthur forced the nomination of his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Charles J. Folger, for 
Governor. Did the Republicans get together 
on election day? Not to any hilarious ex- 
tent. On the contrary, Grover Cleveland de- 
feated Judge Folger by a plurality of more 
than one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
votes—up to that time the high-water mark 
in State elections. 

Again, in 1884, the Republicans were 
split up. There was a bolt at the Chicago 
convention, when James Gillespie Blaine was 
nominated for the Presidency. That is the 
occasion, famous in convention history, when 
George William Curtis, declaring that he car- 
ried his sovereignty under his hat, clapped 
his beaver on his head and walked out from 
the midst of his brethren. The defection was 
known as the Mugwump bolt. Did the Re- 
publicans get together on election day? Not 
much. Enough of them voted for Grover 
Cleveland to elect him. 

Does any sane man believe that Judson 
Harmon would now be Governor of Ohio 
had all the Republicans in Buckeyedom 
voted for his opponent, Harris? Or that 
Governor Marshall, of Indiana, would have 
defeated James Ely Watson had all the 
Hoosier Republicans supported the latter? 
Or that John Johnson or John Lind would 


‘ever have been Governor of Minnesota had 


he not received thousands and thousands of 
Republican votes? 

Is any reader of MuNsEy’s foolish enough 
to believe that George E. Chamberlain was 
sent to represent Oregon in the Senate by 
Democratic votes alone? Is or is not Penn- 
sylvania a Republican State? If Republic- 
ans, after all sorts of quarreling and fight- 
ing, always get together on election day, 
how does it happen that Robert E. Pattison, 
Democrat, was twice chosen Governor of the 
Keystone State? 

If any man is silly enough to believe that 
Republicans always get together, let him 
journey to Cleveland, Ohio, and ask one 
Myron T. Herrick to give his opinion on that 
subject, and to relate his own experience of 
being defeated for a second term as Govern- 
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or. I could give other examples, but these 
are enough to show that the tradition of un- 
broken Republican unity at the polls is no 
better than a myth. 


WHEN THE DEMOCRATS “GOT TOGETHER” 


On the other hand, the fact that the Dem- 
ocrats in the House of Representatives got 
together at the last session, thereby setting a 
fine example to Democrats everywhere, will 
have a splendid influence in electing a Dem- 
ocratic House this fall. Most of the great 
metropolitan newspapers and press associa- 
tions being Republican, the fact that the 
Democrats presented a solid front to the 
common enemy has not been greatly exploit- 
ed. Before election day, however, the glori- 
ous news will percolate through the public 
brain; and it will tend to bring every Demo- 
crat to the polls, both shouting and voting 
for his party candidates. All the press asso- 
ciations and Republican newspapers in the 
land cannot suppress a fact like that. They 
did their utmost to accomplish it, but they 
failed ignominiously. 

Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and ex-officio Repub- 
lican floor leader, in a furious speech roared 
out: 

“When were the Democrats together?” 

“On the 19th of last March,” I interject- 
ed, and the Democrats howled with delight 
and thumped their desks till they were red 
in the face. 

The 19th of March,1910,is a day of which 
Mr. Payne and his cohorts never think save 
with disgust and profanity. 

The great Republican newspapers not only 
carefully excluded from their columns the 
fact that the Democrats were reunited, but 
when, on June 17, the House passed, by the 
enormous majority of two hundred and one 
to one, a rule which I introduced in order 
to prevent committees from smothering or 
pigeonholing bills, these same Republican 
newspapers actually had the dishonesty and 
effrontery to try to make it appear that it 
was a victory for the Regulars. 

Their excuse for doing so was the fact that 
Congressman Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the new and enlarged Committee on 
Rules, reported it to the House. How did 
Mr. Dalzell happen to report my rule favor- 
ably? Because it was a groundhog case. He 
and the Regulars knew full well that if they 
did not give in their adhesion, the Demo- 
crats and Insurgent Republicans would run 
over them roughshod, as happened on March 
19, and would perhaps pass even a more 
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stringent rule than the one I introduced. The 
Regulars simply made a virtue of necessity, 
and supported my rule. 

House Democrats demonstrated at the last 
session what can be accomplished by united 


action, even when in a minority. I fully 
commend their wholesome and inspiring ex- 
ample to Democrats everywhere. 

In my Tammany Hall speech I closed 
with these words: 

A Democrat is a man who believes in Democratic 
principles and votes the Democratic ticket. In re- 
cent years there has been much straggling from the 
ranks. I cordially invite all backsliders to return 
home. We will give the glad hand to all who are 
weary of Republican maladministration, and _ will 
not inquire too closely into their political pedigrees 
or political antecedents. There is no mourners’ 
bench in the Church Democratic. We even invite 
lifelong Republicans on the good old principle that 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


‘While there was nothing in that utterance 
which ought not to have been thought by 
every Democrat between the two oceans every 
day of his life, it caused wide-spread and 
favorable comment in the Democratic press. 
In that spirit we fight, and in that spirit we 
shall win. 


THE INSURGENT REPUBLICANS 


Republican dissatisfaction with Republi- 
can leadership was never so pronounced as 
now. It is more serious than in 1872 or 
1882 or 1884. It now extends to both prin- 
ciples and men. On the 15th of March, 1909, 
when the House was selecting a Speaker, I 
received the vote of every Democrat present, 
except my own; but twelve Republicans re- 
fused to vote for Mr. Cannon. He is, I am 
reasonably certain, the only Republican 
nominee for Speaker who failed to receive 
his full party vote. True, he was elected, 
because at that time there was a Republican 
majority of forty-seven in the House. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is four years past the 
Psalmist’s allotment of threescore and ten, 
but he has a tenacious memory. No doubt 
he had the twelve in his mind’s eye when he 
declared, in his New York banquet speech, 
that Insurgents do not deserve honorable 
death by shooting, but ought to be hanged. 
No doubt he would prefer to see twelve Dem- 
ocrats in their seats than to see the twelve 
reelected. But he has not scared them or * 


diminished their number, for on the 19th o 
March, of glorious memory, the one dozen 
had grown to three dozen, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the entire Democratic membership, 
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routed the Regulars horse, foot, and dra- 
goons. That was a solar-plexus blow to the 
most tyrannical oligarchy that ever lorded it 
over a parliamentary body of English-speak- 
ing men. 

To further elucidate the split among Re- 
publicans, it is only necessary to recall the 
fact that while only twelve Insurgents re- 
fused to vote for Mr. Cannon for Speaker, 
the motion to recommit the conference report 
on the Payne - Aldrich - Smoot Tariff Bill 
failed by only five votes. A change of three 
would have given us the victory by a majority 
of one; and if that report had been recom- 
mitted, the bill would have been practically 
as dead as are the men who lived before 
Noah’s flood. 

Newspapers—some of them claiming to be 
high-class journals—continue to assert that 
but for Democratic votes the bill would have 
been defeated. Now, mark how plain a tale 
will put them down. The vote to recommit 
the conference report on the bill was the cru- 
cial vote, and on that proposition only one 
Democrat voted with the Republicans. Had 
he voted with us, we should have been de- 
feated by three votes instead of five. The 
moral effect of his voting with us, thereby 
making it unanimous, so far as we are con- 
cerned, would have been considerable, no 
doubt. It might possibly have stopped the 
Republican lies about us on that head, but 
the bill would have passed, nevertheless and 
notwithstanding. 


HAVE THE REPUBLICANS KEPT FAITH? 


It was the passage of that same Payne- 
Aldrich-Smoot Tariff Bill which more than 
any other thing has disorganized and demor- 
alized the Republican party to such an ex- 
tent as to make men wonder, gasp, and pinch 
themselves to see if they are awake. Most 
folks, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
are honest, and believe that men should do 
what they promise to do when given power 


.so to do. Honest men take no stock what- 


ever in the cynical philosophy that every- 
thing is fair in love, war, and politics. Of 
all the fine sayings of St. Paul, the one which 
appeals most strongly to normal minds is: 


I have fought a good fight; I have kept the faith. 


The American people love public men who 
“keep the faith,” who say what they mean, 
and mean what they say. A failure on the 
part of Standpat leaders to keep the faith is 
precisely what the row is about. They prom- 
ised to revise the Dingley tariff down. That 
was when they wanted to get in. Being in, 
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they proceeded to revise it up, with the result 

that millions of honest Republicans are in 
open revolt against the machine, and pro- 
pose to punish the leaders who deceived and 
betrayed them. 

Some wiseacres in the East have wondered 
at the capers of certain Republican Senators 
and Representatives in opposition to the 
Payne-Aldrich-Smoot monstrosity. The ex- 
planation is easy to one who knows the Mid- 
dle West. The people at home were urging 
these Insurgent Senators and Representatives 
on, because they knew they had been deceived 
and betrayed; and the Insurgent Senators 
and Representatives simply and truly re- 
flected the will of their constituents. 

The American Economis:, organ-in-chief 
for the Standpatters, jumped on me not long 
since and declared that I misstated the facts 
when I said the Republicans promised to re- 
vise the tariff down. To prove its conten- 
tion, it said that the Republican platform 
only promised “tariff revision,” without ex- 
plaining whether down or up. But the 
Economist suppresses half the truth; and the 
suppressed half is that the people demanded 
a downward revision so positively and so 
vociferously that the Standpatters got scared 
after the equivocal, double-dealing platform 
was adopted; and to appease the Republican 
kickers, to hold them in line, and to win the 
independent vote, their spellbinders and edi- 
tors declared for tariff revision downward. 
They even claimed to be better tariff reform- 
ers than the Democrats. 

Take two bits of evidence on this head, 
which are merely samples of volumes that 
could be produced. In my last debate with 
Mr. Chairman Payne on the tariff, last May, 
he insisted vehemently but erroneously that 
his bill is a revision down, and that therefore 
he and his coadjutors had “kept the faith.” 
As a keeper of the faith Brother Payne is 
not in St. Paul’s class. But query—if the 
Standpatters did not promise to revise the 
tariff down, why does Mr. Chairman Payne 
keep on declaring that they have revised it 
down, and that therefore they deserve well 
of the country? The Economist jumped on 
him for saying that, and asserted that he 
makes a mistake, as does the President, in 
trying to defend the bill by claiming that it 
is a revision downward. 


OMENS OF DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS 


‘The “ultimate consumer” knows that he 
was promised a lowering of the tariff, and 
knows that he didn’t get it. Consequently, 
he is in bad humor. Last year the New 
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England “scholar in politics,” Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in fine scorn of both the facts 
and the people, declared the “ultimate con- 
sumer” to be a myth. Nevertheless, six 
months later, the “ultimate consumer” in 
the Old Bay State pulled the Republican 
majority from sixty thousand down to five 
thousand. Less than twelve months later the 
“ultimate consumer” in a Massachusetts 
Congressional district converted a Repub- 
lican majority of fourteen thousand into a 
Democratic majority of six thousand, and 
sent Eugene N. Foss triumphantly to Con- 
gress, thereby making him a Vice-Presiden- 
tial possibility. Since these events, mirabile 
_dictu—I put in this Latin because I am 
writing about the “scholar in politics ”— 
Senator Lodge has fallen into such fear of 
the “ultimate consumer” that he has ap- 
pealed to Colonel Roosevelt to take the stump 
for him. I submit that there is somewhat of 
poetic justice in that situation. 

The present condition is almost an exact 
duplicate of that of 1890, after the passage 
of the McKinley Bill. A man must have a 
very short memory who does not recollect 
what the Democrats did to the Republicans 
in that year, and how they doubled the dose 
in 1892. History frequently repeats itself. 

We shall win; but we must fight if we 
would win. The Republican Regulars have 
one fascinating argument of which we are 
destitute—- money. They will boodle the 
country to an unheard-of extent; but some- 
times people are so wrought up that money 
loses much of its corrupting power. This 
may be one of the times. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, quoting 
only part of what I said about “we must 
fight if we would win”—its usual habit— 
tried to make it appear that I had lost hope. 
Honest editors declared that I gave the 
Democrats timely and sound advice. Suf- 
fice it to say that were I to declare in favor 
of the Ten Commandments, the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat would try to whistle them down the 
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wind. That, apparently, is its idea of up-to- 
date journalism. 


A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION 


To recapitulate, the chances are that Dem- 
ocrats will carry the Congressional elections 
this fall: 

First, because the Democrats are united. 

Second, because the Republicans are split 
into bitterly warring factions. 

Third, because the people believe that they 
were deceived and betrayed on the tariff 
question. 

Fourth, because Mr. Cannon has practical- 
ly announced his candidacy for reelection as 
Speaker, which has the same soothing effect 
on the Insurgents that shaking a red flag in 
its face has on a mad bull. 

Fifth, because the people want to know 
the truth about the Ballinger-Pinchot row, 
the sale of the Philippine friars’ lands, and 
many other mysterious transactions, and be- 
cause they understand full well that they will 
never get the truth from the Regular Repub- 
licans. 

Sixth, because the taxpayers want to put 
an end to the wild and reckless waste and 
extravagance now prevailing in all the de- 
partments of the government. 

Seventh, because they want a genuine re- 
vision of the tariff downward to a reasonable 
basis. 

Eighth, because they want the criminal 
features of the Anti-Trust Law honestly and 
thoroughly enforced, so that the big trust 
criminals may land in prison, fines for them 
being no punishment at all. 

Ninth, because the people are desirous of 
a change, believing that the Republicans 
have been in so long that they have con- 
cluded that the country belongs to them rather 
than to the plain people. 

Tenth, because the voters of the land have 
made up their minds that this shall not be a 
government of the trusts, by the trusts, and 
for the trusts. 


CAPTAINS OF MEN 


THE leader’s purpose, in his look revealed— 

The lightning glance of one who will not yield— 
Flashes along the line from man to man, 

And gains the glory of the foughten field. 


And so it is throughout the world entire; 
A few there be who all the rest inspire, 

Passing their fiery zeal from soul to soul, 
Heading the up-hill march to conquest higher. 





Eugene C. Dolson 
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XXII— KING CHARLES II AND NELL GWYN 


BY LYNDON ORR 


land in many ways. John was un- 

doubtedly the most unpopular. -The 
impetuous yet far-seeing Henry II, with the 
other two great warriors, Edward I and 
Edward III, and William of Orange, did 
most for the foundation and development of 
England’s constitutional law. Some mon- 
archs, such as Edward II and the womanish 
Henry VI, have been contemptible. Hard- 
working, useful kings have been Henry VII, 
the Georges, William IV, and especially the 
last Edward. 

If we consider those monarchs who have 
in some curious way touched the popular 
fancy without reference to their virtues, we 
must go back to Richard of the Lion Heart, 
who saw but little of England, yet was the 
first essentially English king, and to Henry 
V, gallant soldier and conqueror of France. 
Even Henry VIII had a warm place in the 
affection of his countrymen, few of whom saw 
him near at hand, but most of whom made 
him a sort of regal incarnation of John Bull 
—wrestling and tilting and boxing, eating 
great joints of beef, and staying his thirst 
with flagons of ale—a big, healthy, master- 
ful animal, in fact, who gratified the national 
love of splendor, and stood up manfully in 
his struggle with the Pope. 


OO": might classify the kings of Eng- 


THE CULT OF THE STUART KINGS 


But if you look for something more than 
ordinary popularity—something that belongs 


to sentiment, and makes men willing to be- 
come martyrs for a royal cause—we must 
find these among the Stuart kings. It is odd, 
indeed, that even at this day there are Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen who believe their 
lawful sovereign to be a minor Bavarian 
princess in whose veins there runs the Stuart 
blood. Prayers are said for her at English 
shrines, and .toasts are drunk to her in rare 
old wine. 

Of course, to-day this cult of the Stuarts 
is nothing but a fad. No one ever expects 
to see a Stuart on the English throne. But 
it is significant of the deep strain of romance 
which the six Stuarts who reigned in Eng- 
land have implanted in the English heart. 
The old Jacobite ballads still have power to 
thrill. Queen Victoria herself used to have 
the pipers file out before her at Balmoral to 
the “skirling” of “ Bonnie Dundee,” “ Over 
the Water to Charlie,” and “Wha’ll Be 
King but Charlie?” It is a sentiment that 
has never died. Her late majesty used to 
say that when she heard these tunes she be- 
came for the moment a Jacobite; just as the 
Empress Eugénie at the height of her power 
used pertly to remark that she herself was the 
only Legitimist left in France. 

It may be suggested that the Stuarts are 
still loved by many Englishmen because they 
were unfortunate; yet this is hardly true, 
after all. Many of them were fortunate 
enough. ‘The first of them, King James, an 
absurd creature, speaking broad Scotch, tim- 
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of history, treating them as studies in human nature, and considering the moral and psychological prob- 
lems which they illustrate. Previous articles have dealt with ‘‘The Empress Marie Louise and Count 
Neipperg"” (January, 1909) ; ‘‘George Eliot and George Henry Lewes” (February); ‘‘Antony and Cleo- 
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Seymour" (December ); ‘‘The Story of the Hugos” (January, 1910); ‘‘The Empress Catharine and 
Prince Potemkin” (February) ; ‘“‘Dean Swift and the Two Esthers"’ (March); ‘‘ Maurice of Saxony and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur"” (April); ‘‘ Lady Blessington and Count d'Orsay" (May); ‘‘ The Story of Franz 
Liszt” (June); ‘‘The Story of George Sand” (July); ‘The Story of Rachel” (August), and ‘‘ The 
Story of Aaron Burr" (September). 
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id, foolishly fond of favorites, and having 
none of the dignity of a monarch, lived out 
a lengthy reign. The two royal women of 
the family—-Anne and Mary—had no 
misfortunes of a public nature. Charles II 
reigned for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, lapped in every kind of luxury, and 
died a king. 

The first Charles was beheaded and aft- 
erward styled a “saint”; yet the majority of 
the English people were against his arro- 
gance, or else he would have won in his great 
struggle against Parliament. The second 
James was not popular at all. Nevertheless, 
no sooner had he been expelled, and been 
succeeded by a Dutchman gnawing asparagus 
and reeking of cheeses, when there was al- 
ready a Stuart legend. Even had there been 
no pretenders to carry on the cult, the Stuarts 
would still have passed into history as much 
loved by the people. 

It only shows how very little, in former 
days, the people expected of a regnant king. 
Many monarchs have had just a few popular 
traits, and these have stood out brilliantly 
against the darkness of the background. 


THE FATHER OF CHARLES II 


No one could have cared greatly for the 
first James; but Charles I was indeed a 
kingly personage, when viewed afar. He 
was handsome as a man, fully equaling the 
French princess who became his wife. He 
had no personal vices. He was brave, and 
good to look upon, and had a kingly mien. 
Hence, although he sought to make his rule 
over England a tyranny, there were many 
fine old cavaliers to ride afield for him w hen 
he raised his standard, and whd, when he 
died, mourned for him as a “niartyr.” 

Many hardships they underwent while 
Cromwell ruled with his iron hand; and 
when that iron hand was relaxed in death, 
and poor, feeble Richard Cromwell slunk 
away to his country seat, what wonder is it 
that young Charles came back to England 
and caracoled through the streets of London 
with a smile for every one and a happy laugh 
upon his lips? What wonder is it that the 
cannon in the Tower thundered a loud wel- 
come, and that all over England, at one sea- 
son or another, maypoles rose and Christmas 
fires blazed? For Englishmen at heart are 
not only monarchists, but they are lovers of 
good cheer and merrymaking and all sorts of 
mirth. 

Charles II might well, at first, have 
seemed a worthier and wiser successor to 
his splendid father. As a child, even, he 
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had shown himself to be no faint-hearted 


creature. When the great Civil War broke 
out, he had joined his father’s army. It 
met with disaster at Edgehill, and was finally 
shattered by the crushing defeat of Naseby, 
which afterward inspired Macaulay’s most 
stirring ballad. 


CHARLES’S DAYS OF EXILE 


Charles was then only a child of twelve, 
and so his followers did wisely in hurrying 
him out of England, through the Scilly Isles 
and Jersey to his mother’s place of exile. 
Of course, a child so very young could be 
of no value as a leader, though his presence 
might prove an inspiration. 

In 1648, however, when he was eighteen 
years of age, he gathered a fleet of eighteen 
ships, and cruised along the English coast, 
taking prizes, which he carried to the Dutch 
ports. When he was at Holland’s capital, 
during his father’s trial, he wrote many mes- 
sages to the Parliamentarians, and even sent 
them a blank charter, which they might fill - 
in with any stipulations they desired if only 
they would save and restore their king. 

When the head of Charles rolled from the 
velvet-covered block, his son showed himself 
to be no loiterer or lover of an easy life. He 
hastened to Scotland, skilfully escaping an 
English force, and was proclaimed as king 
and crowned at Scone, in 1651. With ten 
thousand men he dashed into England, where 
he knew there were many who would rally at 
his call. But it was then that Cromwell put 
forth his supreme military: genius, and, with 
his Ironsides, crushed the royal troops at 
Worcester. 

Charles knew that for the present all was 
lost. He showed courage and address in cov- 
ering the flight of his beaten soldiers; but he 
soon afterward went to France, remaining 
there and in the Netherlands for eight years 
as a pensioner of Louis XIV. He knew that 
time would fight for him far more surely 
than infantry and.horse. England had not 
been called “Merry England” for nothing; 
and Cromwell’s tyranny was likely to be far 
more resented than the heavy hand of one 
who was born a king. So Charles at Paris 
and Liége, though he had little money at the 
time, managed to maintain a royal court, such 
as it was. 

Here there came out another side of his 
nature. As a child, he had borne hardship 
and privation, and had seen the red blood 
flow upon the battle-field. Now, as it were, 
he allowed a certain sensuous, pleasure-lov- 
ing ease to envelop him. The red _ blood 
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should become the rich red burgundy.; the 
sound of trumpets and kettle-drums should 
give way to the melody of lutes and viols. 
He would be a king of pleasure, if he were 
to be king at all. And therefore his court, 
even in exile, was a court of gallantry and 
ease. The Pope refused to lend him money, 
and the King of France would not increase 
his pension, but there were many who fore- 
saw that Charles would not long remain in 
exile; and so they gave him what he wanted, 
and waited until he could give them what 
they would ask for in their turn. 

Charies at this time was not handsome, 
like his father. His complexion was swarthy, 
his figure by no means imposing, though 
always graceful. When he chose, he could 
bear himself with all the dignity of a mon- 
arch. As a young man he had a singularly 
pleasant manner, and a word from him could 
win over the harshest opponent. 


PRINCESS CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA 


The old cavaliers who accompanied their 

master in exile were like Napoleon’s veterans 
in Elba. With their tall, powerful forms they 
stalked about the courtyards, sniffing their 
disapproval at these foreign ways, and long- 
ing grimly for the time when they could once 
more smell the pungent powder of the battle- 
field. But, as Charles had hoped, the change 
was coming. Not merely were his own sub- 
jects beginning to long for him, and to pray 
in secret for the king; but continental mon- 
archs who maintained spies in England be- 
gan to know of this. .To them, Charles was 
no longer a penniless exile. He was a king 
who, before long, would take possession of 
his kingdom. 
- A very wise woman—the Queen Regent of 
Portugal—was the first to act on this infor- 
mation. Portugal was then very far from 
being a petty state. It had wealth at home 
and rich colonies abroad, while its flag was 
seen on every sea. The queen regent, being 
at odds with Spain, and wishing to secure 
an ally against that power, made overtures 
to Charles, asking him whether a match 
might not be made between him and the 
Princess Catharine of Braganza. It was not 
merely her daughter’s hand that she offered, 
but a splendid dowry. She would pay 
Charles a million pounds in gold and cede to 
England two valuable ports. 

The match was not yet made, yet by 1659 
it had been arranged. The Spaniards were 
furious; but Charles’s cause began to appear 
successful. 

She was a quaint and rather piteous little 
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figure, she who was destined to be the wife 
of the Merry Monarch. Catharine was dark, 
petite, and by no means beautiful; yet she 
had a very sweet expression and a heart of 
utter innocence. She had been wholly con- 
vent-bred. She knew nothing of the world. 
She vas told that in marriage she must obey 
in ali things, and that the chief duty of a 
wife was to make her husband happy. 

Poor child! It was a too gracious prepa- 
ration for a very graceless husband. Charles, 
in exile, had already made more than one dis- 
creditable connection, and he was already the 
father of more than one growing son. 

First of all, he had been smitten by the bold 
ways of one Lucy Walters. Her impudence 
amused the exiled monarch. She was not 
particularly beautiful, and when she spoke 
as others did she was rather tiresome; but 
her pertness, and the inexperience of the king 
when he went into exile, made her seem at- 
tractive. She bore him a son, in the person 
of that brilliant adventurer whom Charles 
afterward created Duke of Monmouth. 
Many persons believed that Charles had mar- 
ried Lucy Walters, just as George IV may 
have married Mrs. Fitzherbert; yet there is 
not the slightest proof of it, and it must be 
classed with popular legends. 

There was also one Catherine Peg, or Kep, 
whose son was afterward made Earl of 
Plymouth. It must be confessed that in 
his attachments to English women Charles 
showed little care for rank or station. Lucy 
Walters and Catherine Peg were very illit- 
erate creatures. 


A DEMOCRATIC MONARCH 


In a way, it was precisely this sort of 
preference that made Charles so popular 
among the people. He seemed to make rank 
of no account, but would chat in the most 
familiar and friendly way with any one 
whom he happened to meet. His easy, demo- 
cratic manner, coupled with the grace and 
prestige of royalty, made friends for him all 
over England. The treasury might be nearly 
bankrupt; the navy might be routed by the 
Dutch; the king himself might be too much 
given to dissipation; but his people forgave 
him all, because everybody knew that 
Charles would clap an honest citizen on the 
back, and joke with all who came to see him 
feed the swans in Regent’s Park. 

The popular name for him was “ Rowley,” 
or “ Old Rowley ”—a nickname of mysterious 
origin, though it is said to have been given 
him from a fancied resemblance to a famous 
hunter in his stables. Perhaps it is the very 
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final test of popularity that a ruler should 
have a nickname known to every one. 

Cromwell’s death roused all England to a 
frenzy of king-worship. The Roundhead, 
General Monk, and his soldiers proclaimed 
Charles King of England, and escorted him 
to London in splendid state. ‘That was a day 
when national feeling reached a point such 
as never has been before or since. Oughtred, 
the famous mathematician, died of joy when 
the royal emblems were restored. Urquhart, 
the translator. of Rabelais, died, it is said, of 
laughter at the people’s wild delight—a truly 
Rabelaisian end. ; 

There was the king once more, and Eng- 
land, breaking through its long period of 
Puritanism, laughed and danced with more 
vivacity than ever the French had shown. All 
the pipers and the players and panderers to 
vice, the mountebanks, the sensual men and 
the lawless women, poured into the presence 
of the king, who had been too long deprived 
of the pleasure that his nature craved. Par- 
liament voted seventy thousand pounds for a 
memorial to Charles’s father, but the irre- 
sponsible king spent the whole sum on the 
women who surrounded him. His severest 
counselor, Lord Clarendon, sent him a re- 
monstrance. 

“How can I build such a memorial,” 
asked Charles, “when I don’t know where 
my father’s remains are buried?” 

He took money from the King of France, 
to make war against the Dutch, who had be- 
friended him. It was the French king, too, 
who sent him that insidious, subtle daughter 
of Britanny, Louise de Kéroualle—Duchess 
of Portsmouth —a diplomat in petticoats, 
who won the king’s wayward affections, and 
spied on what he did and said, and faith- 
fully reported all of it to Paris. It was she 
who became the mother of the Duke of Len- 
nox, and it’was she who was feared and 
hated by the English more than any other of 
his mistresses. They called her “Madam 
Carwell,’’ and they seemed to have an in- 
stinct that she was no mere plaything of his 
idle hours, but was like some strange exotic 
serpent, whose poison might in the end sting 
the honor of England. 


CHARLES AND HIS QUEEN 


There is a pitiful little episode in the mar- 
riage of Charles with his Portuguese bride, 
Catharine of Braganza. The royal girl came 
to him fresh from the cloisters of her con- 
vent. There was something about her grace 
and innocence that touched the dissolute 
monarch, who was by no means without a 
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heart. For a time he treated her with great 
respect, and she was happy. At last she be- 
gan to notice about her strange faces—faces ° 
that were evil, wanton, or overbold. The 
court became more and more a seat of reck- 
less revelry. 

Finally Catharine was told that the Duch- 
ess of Cleveland—that splendid termagant, 
Barbara Villiers—had been appointed lady 
of the bedchamber. She was told, .at the 
same time, who this vixen was—that she 
was no fit attendant for a virtuous woman, 
and that her three sons, the Dukes of South- 
ampton, Grafton, and Northumberland, were 
also the sons of Charles. 

Fluttered and frightened and. dismayed, 
the queen hastened to her husband, and 
begged him not to put this slight upon her. 
A year or two before, she had never dreamed 
that life contained such things as these; but 
now it seemed to contain nothing else. 
Charles spoke sternly to her until she burst 
into tears, and then he petted her and told 
her that her duty as a queen compelled her 
to submit to many things which a lady in 
private life need not endure. 

After a long and poignant struggle with 
her own emotions, the little Portuguese yield- 
ed to the wishes of her lord. She never 
again reproached him. She even spoke with 
kindness to his favorites, and made him feel 
that she studied his happiness alone. Her 
gentleness affected him so that he always 
spoke to her with courtesy and real friend- 
ship. When the Protestant mobs sought to 
drive her out of England, he showed his 
courage and manliness by standing by her, 
and refusing to allow her to be molested. 

Indeed, had Charles been always at his 
best, he would have had a very different 
name in history. He could be in every sense 
a king. He had a keen knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Though he governed. England 
very badly, he never governed it so badly as 
to lose his popularity. 

The epigram of Rochester, written at the 
king’s own request, was singularly true of 
Charles. No man relied upon his word, yet 
men loved him. He never said anything that 
was foolish, and he very seldom did anything 
that was wise; yet his easy manners. and gra- 
cious ways endeared him to those who met 
him. 

One can find no better picture of his court 
than that which Sir Walter Scott has drawn 
so vividly in “ Peveril of the Peak”; or, if 
one wishes first-hand evidence, it can be 
found in the diaries of Evelyn and of Sam- 
uel Pepys. In them we find the rakes and 
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dicers, full of strange oaths, deep drunkards, 
vile women and still viler men, all striving 
for the royal favor and offering the filthiest 
lures, amid routs and balls and noisy enter- 
tainments, of which it is recorded that more 
than once some woman gave birth to a child 
among the crowd of dancers. 


coffee-house, and far less than “Madam Car- 
well,” to whom it is reported that a great 
English nobleman once presented pearls to 
the value of eight thousand pounds, in order 
to secure her influence in a single stroke of 
political business. 

Of all the women who surrounded Charles, 


LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, THE FRENCH MAID OF HONOR WHOM CHARLES II CREATED DUCHESS 
OF PORTSMOUTH, AND WHOM THE ENGLISH PEOPLE CALLED ‘“ MADAM CARWELL” 


From the portrait by Sir Peter Lely 


No wonder that the little Portuguese queen 
kept to herself, and did not let herself be 
drawn into this swirling, roaring, roistering 
saturnalia. She had less influence even than 
Moll Davis, whom Charles picked out of a 

10 


there was only one who cared anything for 
him or for England. The rest were all either 
selfish or treacherous or base. ‘This one ex- 
ception has been so greatly written of, both 
in fiction and in history, as to make it seem 
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CHARLES II, THIRD OF THE STUART KINGS OF ENGLAND, A MONARCH WHO, WITH 


ALL HIS FAULTS, WAS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF BRITISH SOVEREIGNS 


From an engraving by W. Holl 


almost unnecessary to add another word; yet 
it may well be worth while to separate the 
fiction from the fact, and to see how much of 
ihe legend of Eleanor Gwyn is true. 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN 


The fanciful story of her birthplace is 
most surely quite unfounded. She was not 
the daughter of a Welsh officer, but of two 
petty hucksters, who had their booth in the 
lowest precincts of London. In those days, 
the Strand was partly open country, and as 
it neared the city it showed the mansions of 
the gentry set in their green-walled parks. 
At one end of the Strand, however, was 
Drury Lane, then the haunt of criminals and 
every kind of wretch, while nearer still was 





the notorious Coal Yard, where no citizen 
dared go unarmed. 

Within this dreadful place, children were 
kidnaped and trained to various forms of 
vice. It was a school for murderers and 
robbers and prostitutes; and every night, 
when the torches flared, it vomited forth its 
deadly spawn. Here was the earliest home 
of Eleanor Gwyn, and out of this den of 
iniquity she came at night to sell oranges at 
the entrance to the theaters. She was stage- 
struck, and endeavored to get even a minor 
part in a plav; but Betterton, the famous 
actor, thrust her aside when she ventured to 
apply to him. 

It must be said that in everything that was 
external, except her beauty, she fell short of 
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She was intensely igno- 
rant, even for that time. She spoke in a 
broad Cockney dialect. She had lived the 
life of the Coal Yard, and, like Zola’s Nana, 
she could never remember the time when she 
had known the meaning of chastity. 

Nell Gwyn was, in fact, a product of the 
vilest slums of London; and precisely be- 
cause she was this, we must set her down as 
intrinsically a good woman—one of the truest, 
frankest, and most right-minded-of whom 
the history of such women has anything to 
tell. All that external circumstances could 


a fastidious taste. 


do to push her down into the mire was 
done; yet she was not pushed down, but 
emerged as one of those rare souls who have 
in their natures an uncontaminated spring of. 
goodness and honesty. Unlike Barbara Vil- 
liers, or Lucy Walters, or Louise de Ké- 
roualle, she was neither a harpy nor a foe 
to England. 

Charles is said first to have met her when 
he, incognito, with another friend, was ma- 
king the rounds of the theaters at night. The 
king spied her glowing, nut-brown face in 
one of the boxes, and, forgetting his incog- 





























ELEANOR, OR NELL, GWYN, A DAUGHTER OF THE LONDON SLUMS WHO BECAME A 
CELEBRATED ACTRESS AND A WELL-KNOWN FIGURE AT THE 


COURT OF 


CHARLES II 


Fron an engraving bu J. B. Wandesforde 
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nito, went up and joined her. She was with 
her protector of the time, Lord Buckhurst, 
who, of course, recognized his majesty. 

Presently the whole party went out to a 
neighboring coffee-house, where they drank 
and ate together. When it came time to pay 
the reckoning, the king found that he had 
no money, nor had his friend. Lord Buck- 
hurst, therefore, paid the bill, while Mistress 
Nell jeered at*the other two, saying that this 
was the most poverty-stricken party that she 
had ever met. 


AN HONEST DAUGHTER OF THE SLUMS 


Charles did not lose sight of her. Her 
frankness and honest manner pleased him. 
There came_a time when she was known to 
be a mistress of the king, and she bore a 
son, who was ennobled as the Duke of St. 
Albans, but who did not live to middle age. 
Nell Gwyn was much with Charles; and 
after his tempestuous scenes with Barbara 
Villiers, and the feeling of dishonor which 
the Duchess of Portsmouth made him expe- 
rience, the girl’s good English bluntness was 
a pleasure far more rare than sentiment. 

Somehow, just as the people had come to 
mistrust “ Madam Carwell,” so they came to 
like Nell Gwyn. She saw enough of Charles, 
and she liked him well enough, to wish that 
he might do his duty by his people; and she 
alone had the boldness to speak out what she 
thought. One day she found him lolling in 
an armchair and complaining that the peo- 
ple were not satisfied. 

“You can very easily satisfy them,” said 
Nell Gwyn. “Dismiss your women, and at- 
tend to the proper business of a king.” 


? 


THE INTERMINABLE 


Light against dark! 
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Again, her heart was touched at the mis- 
fortunes of the old soldiers who had fought 
for Charles and for his father during the 
Civil War, and who were now neglected, 
while the treasury was emptied for French 
favorites, and while the policy of England 
itself was bought and sold in France. Many 
and many a time, when other women of her 
kind used their lures to get jewels or titles 
or estates or actual heaps of money, Nell 
Gwyn besought the king to aid these .needy 
veterans. Because of her efforts, Chelsea 
Hospital was founded. Such money as she 
had, she shared with the poor and with those 
who had fought for her royal lover. 

As I have said, she is a historical type of 
the woman who loses her physical purity, yet 
who retains a sense of honor and of honesty 
which nothing can take from her. There are 
not many such examples, and therefore this 
one is worth remembering. 

Of anecdotes concerning her there are 
many, but not often has their real import 
been detected. If she could twine her arms 
about the monarch’s neck and transport him 
in a delirium of passion, this was only part 
of what she did. She tried to keep him right 
and true and worthy of his rank; and after 
he had ceased to care much for her as a lover, 
he remembered that she had been faithful in 
many other things. 

Then there came the death-bed scene, when 
Charles, in his inimitable manner, apolo- 
gized to those about him because he was so 
long in dying. A far sincerer sentence was 
that which came from his heart, as he cried 
out, in the very pangs of death: 

“Do not let poor Nelly starve!” 


TASK 


What wars must rage, 


What blood-stains mar fair history’s page, 
Ere light shall win—yet win it must, 
The struggle is so meet, so just! 


Truth against wrong! 


What tears and moans, 


What travail-pains’, what shrieks, what groans, 
Ere truth shall win—but win it must; 
Truth was not born to bite the dust! 


Love against hate! 


What hearts must die, 


What ruin on the land must lie 
Ere love shall win—yet win it must; 
We have His word—in that we trust! 


An endless task ? 


Yes, 


endless here, 


But give no heed to flight or fear; 
Light, truth, and love are heaven-born, 
Therefore defeat they laugh to scorn! 





Clarence Uriny 
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shrinking little card taking a 
trick!” 

The cub reporter gazed meditatively down 
upon the shaky table, where lay a discarded 
queen, a left-over ace, and two trump cards, 
the three and four of clubs. 

“Well, take it up, Wellington. It gives 
you the odd, gives you the game, gives you 
the rubber.” 

They were playing a blameless game of 
bridge. Only Danworth had any money to 
put up, and he was the best player. Collins, 
a gray-eyed Irish boy, drew out his watch. 

* “Tm off!” 

“I’m with you,” Beecham said. “I got a 
blast from the city editor last night for miss- 
ing an assignment by five minutes. Gresham 
swiped it, and messed it, of course.” 

Danworth and Wellington were left alone. 
Wellington’s real name was Dart, but they 
had christened him after the Iron Duke be- 
cause he was always expecting a Waterloo— 
a great newspaper crisis, which, seized upon, 
would carry him forever beyond the cub-re- 


va ‘O think of that mean, wretched, 


porter stage; beyond the mock humility of 
the office-boy; even—goal of all goals!—into 
the notice of the managing editor. 

For the sake of this latter magnate Wel- 
lington, if necessary, would have consented to 
be cut up into small portions and scattered 
over the pavement of City Hall Park. For 
the managing editor was the kind of man a 
boy can worship—a man with his finger on 
the pulse of the world, yet retaining a sense 
of the divine mystery of things, of the glory 
which is as likely to rest upon the pounding 
life of the newspaper office as to shine from 
the candles of an altar. 

Wellington had set up his candles, and 
this adoration in his heart for a man to whom 
he had never spoken edged with light his 
otherwise banal days. They were days of 
hard work and little pay; or, worse still, no 
work—just hanging around the office for the 
crumbs of an assignment; snatching coffee 
and “sinkers” in steaming, white-tiled quick- 
lunch places; or running down a story in the 
midnight hours. As yet the day of Waterloo 
had not dawned. 
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Danworth smoked his corn-cob and gazed 
at the table, where the cards were still lying. 
Wellington regarded him reverently as a be- 
ing headed straight for the editorial staff. 

“Oh, you lucky dog!” he said at last. “I 
wish I was you.” 

“If you wish you were somebody else, you 
not only lose that wish, but you part with the 
little gumption that may be your own private 
property. Do you know what ails you, kid? 
—you cub of cubs, you prize idiot of idiots, 
you amorphous mass of indigested ambitions, 
you bright, particular example of what not 
to do in a newspaper office—” 

“Cut it short and get to the point—if there 
is any.” 


- “There is a point, my young friend, sharp . 


as the point of a needle; but your epidermis 
is thick.” 

“Never mind. Go on,” said Wellington 
hopefully. 

But Danworth was not to be hurried. His 
lean, pale face took on a meditative expres- 
sion. 

“Of course, freckles are a drawback, and 
a pug nose was never known singly and alone 
to carry a man to fame. On the other hand, 
your eyes are good—if a bit too idealistic for 
a reporter’s, since most events worth chroni- 
cling, barring aviation, take place on the 
earth and not in the sky. Your smile should 
be worth seven dollars a week to you, at least, 
and that’s your keep. Also, you can hang 
on like a bulldog to the rung of the editor’s 
chair until he gives you an assignment to get 
rid of you—as is generally understood in the 
office, where you are for the moment tolerated. 
But there’s one great obstacle in the way of 
your getting on.” 

Wellington sat up, his mouth open like a 
fledgling robin’s for the expected nurture of 
wisdom. 

“Hurry up and tell me.” 

“It is your lust of greatness and great 
things leading to greatness. Now, between 
you and me and the editor’s telephone, great 
things don’t lead in the coveted direction— 
it’s the little things. Look down at that table. 
What do you see there?” 

“Cards,” said Wellington innocently. 

“Of course, you bleating baa-lamb! But 
what’s the meaning of them? What did you 
take the three of clubs with?” 

“The four of clubs.” 

“A miserable four of clubs—not an ace, 
mind you—and it gave you the odd, gave you 
the game, gave you the rubber,” Danworth 
chanted in an uplifted monotone. “Has it 
penetrated ? ” 
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aves. ats an.” 
“Keep it in. 


You’re always lookin’ for 
an ace. Play your four of clubs!” 

Danworth got up and walked to the win- 
dow, knocking over the waste-paper basket as 
he went. The room was so small that it was 
impossible to walk in it without knocking 
over something. It had been dedicated to 
cub reporters ever since the weary landlady 
in the basement could remember. She didn’t 
like them, but she liked impecunious young 
women even less. 

The dormer window overlooked a frowsy 
back yard where a sad ailantus-tree provided 
a gymnasium for lean cats. The house, a 
relic of fashionable New York of seventy 
years ago, was now on the edge of the Italian 
quarter. Danworth gazed dreamily at the 
network of clothes-lines. 

“Who knows where your four of clubs 
may be, Wellington? In somebody’s back 
yard; or on a Staten Island ferry-boat; or at 
the ribbon-counter, where they’re marked 
down to twenty-nine a yard, and Mame con- 
descends to wait on you.” 

“ How’ll I know it when I see it?” Wel- 
lington said moodily. 

“That’s just the romantic beauty of it. 
Did the princess know that a prince in pale 
blue velvet tights was locked up in the frog? 
Did Columbus know that the drifting sea- 
weed was a new world? You'll miss it if 
you look for it—and you'll get it if you ac- 
quire a love for trifles. Trifles! It’s trifles 
that make the Day of Judgment!” 

“How many hundred years old are you, 
Danworcth?” 

“In your presence, my son, a thousand 
years. Approaching the city editor the years 
fall from me, and my cheek assumes the 
rounded contours and fresh colors of early 
vouth. I am a bud.” 

“T’m not even a bud!” 

Danworth knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe on the window-sill. 

“T’m off. Showing up at the office to- 
night?” 

“TI don’t know,” Wellington said darkly. 
“T may come. They can’t do any more than 
kick me out.” 

“You'll find the arnica Bottle on my wash- 
stand. By-by!” 


II 


WELLINGTON listened to the philosopher’s 
departing footsteps. As usual, Danworth 


caught his foot in the hole in the carpet on 
the third stair from the second landing, and 
Wellington thought he heard him swear in a 
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calm, cold, gentlemanly way. Danworth was 
never excited. 

Left alone, the cub reporter gathered up 
the dirty pack of cards and the bridge-score, 
preparatory to putting them away in an old 
cigar-box. Before doing so, however, he cau- 
tiously abstracted the four of clubs and put 
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tip to cool, and then dug for cotton—without 
success. 

When the room was again illuminated, he 
stood for a moment in uncertainty, looking 
about the bare little place, the cell of a 
young monk of the city, ascetic from priva- 
tion and ambition. A battered edition of 

















‘*yoU’RE THE ONLY MAN IN THIS HOUSE I CAN TRUST WITH A LETTER’ 


it in his vest-pocket. He could easily slip it 
back if they played again. 

This occult ceremony over, he opened the 
door of a dimigutive closet, which held all 
his earthly possessions. A composite odor of 
shoe-blacking, pickles, cheese, and bay rum 
came from it. He groped for the cheese, 
found it—a remnant—rolled it in paper, and 
put it into his pocket against a midnight 
craving. This expedition into twilight 
aroused certain suspicions never long dor- 
mant. He turned out the gas, waited for the 


Dickens was on the book-shelf. He thought 
it would be pleasant to spend a quiet evening 
with David Copperfield, but he remembered 
that he owed two weeks’ board, and should 
be on the war-path. 

Reluctantly, he turned out the light and 
went down-stairs, avoiding the pitfall that 
had called expressive language from Dan- 
worth. In the parlor, dominated by a great 
crayon portrait of the landlady’s late hus- 
band—a sporting man whose sole recognition 
of the matrimonial tie was his persistency in 
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‘*you’VE WHIPPED 'EM TO A FINISH, SIR! GRIGGS PHONED FROM CHICAGO THAT THEY 
WERE ALL IN AND SQUEALING FOR HELP” 

















extorting money from his wife—in the parlor, 
by the light of a single gas-jet, a yellow- 
haired female was picking out a popular song 
with many halts and pauses. Soon she would 
begin to sing. It was time to go; but she had 
spied him. 

“That you, Mr. Dart? Would you be so 
good-natured as to mail a letter for me? The 
last time I went to the box at night, I was 
spoken to. My, I was scared!” 

“Where’s the letter?” 

' “Right here. You're the only man in this 
house I can trust with a letter. Mr. Dan- 
worth carried one of mine around in his 
pocket for a week. ‘There’s the telephone. 
Wait, I’ll answer it. Mother Bradley’s laid 
up. Didn’t you know she sprained her an- 
kle this afternoon? Well, she did—that’s the 
reason we had such big helpings at dinner.” 

Still talking, she went to the telephone. In 
her colorless existence anything counted. 

“Tt’s for you, Mr. Dart. Now, don’t for- 
get that letter!” 


III 


DANWORTH’s cool voice came over the 
wire as distinctly as if he stood by Welling- 
ton’s side. 

“That you, Wellington? Well, you might 
stroll around. ‘There’s only the hundredth 
part of the hundredth chance of your getting 
the assignment, for it’s one of the biggest 
they’ve had for years. They wouldn’t give it 
to you for any reason I know of, except that 
it’s a case where a fool cub reporter might 
just blunder into it while an experienced one 
would get left. There are all sorts of diffi- 
culties that experience knows of but a tad- 
pole doesn’t — and he sometimes gets over 
them through not seeing that they are there. 
Do you grasp my meaning? Come in. Get 
in the editor’s way. The next half-hour 
chooses the hero. Of course, it probably 
won’t be you.” 

“What is it?” 

“T won’t tell you. You’d get cold feet. 
You’d be paralyzed—unable to reach City 
Hall.” 

“Vl be right there—Johnny on the spot, 
for once! ” 

He hung up the receiver, and made a dash 
for his hat. 

“Don’t forget my—” 

“Oh, Misther Dart!” 

It was Bridget who barred the road to 
fame and fortune. Her frowsy, cheerful 
head appeared in the doorway that led to the 
basement. 

“Oh, Misther Dart, Missus Bradley says, 
11 
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would you be so kind as to step below for a 
minute?” 

Wellington frowned. Of course she want- 
ed her money, as she was laid up with a bad 
ankle. He hesitated. 

“Tell her, Bridget, that I’m going out to 
make it. She'll be surer of getting it if she 
lets me go.” 

Bridget smiled, revealing her white teeth. 

“Sure, it ain’t your board-bill’s troubling 
her. She don’t cry over board-bills. She’d 
be afther spendin’ her days and nights in 
sheddin’ tears. She’s in trouble over what’s 
worse than a board-bill. Her own son’s in 
dishgrace.” 

“Well, I can’t do anything about it, can 
I?” Wellington said impatiently. 

“Sure you’ll step in and see the poor wom- 
an. She’s a favor to ask of you—bein’ one 
of the few men in the house she can trust. 
Come along—do!” she added coaxingly. 

“Do you know that every minute is worth 
diamonds to me now?” 

“Three minutes—that’s only three di’- 
monds, and mebbe flaws in ivery wan of 
‘em. Ah, come along, dearie! ” 


IV 


WELLINGTON went sulkily into the base- 
ment, and was ushered into a glaring, dingy, 
red-papered room. ‘The folding bed was let 
down, and on it was a large, agitated bundle 
with a red worsted shawl over its shoulders, 
and its tousled blond hair in the disarray of 
grief that has lost all self-consciousness. The 
air of the room was heavy from the fumes 
of the gas-stove. Wellington stumbled over 
the black poodle before reaching the bedside. 

“T’m sorry you sprained your ankle, but 
I’m in a great hurry, Mrs. Bradley—impor- 
tant newspaper business.” 

The bundle on the bed moaned feebly. 

“I’m in awful trouble, Mr. Dart. Oh, 
what us poor mothers have to go through! 
Why did I ever bring him into the world?” 

Being unable to throw light on this ques- 
tion, and feeling very sulky and impatient, 
Wellington gave a groan of annoyance. There 
rose before him .a vision of Mrs. Bradley’s 
idol, her only son, an Adonis of twenty- 
eight, who paid her shamefaced visits at long 
intervals — generally, it was understood 
through the boarding-house, when he was in 
need of money. He was always dressed in 
the height of fashion, and Mrs. Bradley spoke 
mysteriously of his confection with the rich 
and great. He formed the one spot of ro- 
mance in the hard monotony of her days. 

“TI always brought him up honest—the 
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Lord knows I did. I whipped him once for 
carryin’ home fruit he took from a stall. Oh, 
he’s broken my heart.” 

Wellington looked at his watch. 

“Mrs. Bradley, will you kindly state just 
what it is that you wish to see me about? 
You are really standing in the way of my 
advancement.” 

She wiped her swollen eyes, and took a 
letter from under her pillow. 

“Read that.” 

Wellington drew the sheet out of the dirty 
envelope with an air of disgust. In a sprawl- 
ing, illiterate hand was written: 


DEAR MOTHER: | 

I took two hundred dollars out of the old man’s 
desk, expecting to pay it back. I put it all on Gipsy 
Girl, and the blamed mare went back on me. Now 
the old man has given me until 8.30 this evening to 
pay back the money. If I don’t have it by then, 
I’m to be arrested. Send it along, or I'll be behind 
bars this very night. 


“Well?” said Wellington crossly. “ What 
have I to do with this?” 

“Two hundred dollars! Oh, Norman, how 
could you!” 

“Well, he did,” said Wellington. 
now he’s in a hole.” 

“No, I’m going to send him the two hun- 
dred—his own mother’s savings for a year— 
but I’d rather lose all the boarders than be 
disgraced. Oh, why was he ever born?” 

Wellington started for the door. 

“Oh, Mr. Dart, I want you to take it to 
him. You’re the one man in the house I 
could trust to be discreet. You'll do this for 
a poor agonized mother, won’t you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Wellington with 
great firmness. 

The bundle on the bed began to cry again. 
Wellington, feeling extremely uncomfortable, 
gazed at the ceiling. Mrs. Bradley’s sobs 
shook the folding bed. 

“Oh, what shall I do? I can’t send 
Bridget—there’s no one to answer the door. 
Troubles all come at once —to sprain my 
ankle, and then to hear that Norman’s a 
thief!” 

“Why can’t you send 


“ And 


Bridget? Can’t 
Miss Wilkins go to the door?” 


“Her! She wouldn’t demean_herself— 
and she’d want to know why, and it’d be all 
over the house by morning. You’re close as 
a clam, if you are a newspaper man. Mr. 
Dart, it’s eight o’clock now.” 

Wellington assumed the air of a desperate 
man. 


“T can’t, Mrs. Bradley! There’s the 
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chance of a lifetime, perhaps, waiting for me 
at the office.” 

“The money’s in the top drawer of the 
bureau, right hand side, in a chamois bag, 
under the handkerchief-case. Oh, please, 
Mr. Dart!” 

“He ought to be punished,” Wellington - 
said firmly, 

“T tried to bring him up right,” 
wailed. 

Wellington felt himself weakening. 

“Where does he live, anyway?” he de- 
manded. 

“On Fifth Avenue, near Eightieth Street. 
He’s—he’s valet to a very rich man. I'll 
give you the number. Oh, Mr. Dart, you’r 
good as gold. I knew you’d help me!” 

“TI didn’t say I’d go,” said Wellington. 
but he moved toward the bureau. 

“T’ll be grateful to you as long as I live. 
Is your own mother alive, Mr. Dart?” 

“T believe so,” Wellington said, with an 
air of crushing any sentimentality. He had 
written his mother a ten - page letter that 
morning. 

He drew out the chamois bag with a look 
of great disgust. 

“ Allow me to count this, please.” 

The amount proving correct, he replaced 
the roll and stuck the crooked safety-pin 
again through the top of the bag. 

“The stage will be the quickest. 
hurry, Mr. Dart, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ hurry!” 

“God bless you, Mr. Dart!” 

Wellington made no answer, but hurried 
up the stairs. The blond young woman 
dashed from the parler door. 

“Don’t forget my letter!” 

“Certainly not,” he said icily, and hurried 
out, raging inwardly over his softness. 

“Why in thunde: didn’t I tell her to send 
for a messenger-boy? Here I am throwing 
over the chance of my life, perhaps, to carry 
money like any porter to a thieving valet 
who ought to be in jail this minute. Dan- 
worth’ll curse me for a soft-headed mutt. He 
wouldn’t have telephoned, if he hadn’t 
thought I stood some chance. I’m an easy 
mark, a little guileless dough-head that ought 
to be sweeping out a store in Lonelyville!” 


V 


WELLINGTON muttered and growled, ex- 
coriating his own wounds with savage de- 
light. He had the stage to himself.. As it 
bumped up the avenue, he took a dreary joy 
in thinking of what that assignment might 
be, and of the fortunate one who already, per- 


she 


You'll 
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haps, was sailing to glory through it, sailing 
—ultimate goal of everlasting satisfaction !— 
into the notice of the managing editor. 

That beautiful managing editor! His eyes 
were stern, but he could smile divinely some- 
times. He had irregular features that one 
- loved, and his iron-gray hair set off well the 
weary youthfulness of his face. 

“ And I’m on my way to save the scalawag 
son of a silly old woman from just punish- 
ment. Tadpole! Cubbest of cubs!” 

He got out, still raging. The house bear- 
ing the number given him was one of the 
handsomest on the avenue, and Wellington 
had a dim sense of having tried to enter it 
at one time, but without success. He could 
remember nothing further about it, however. 

A footman in resplendent livery answered 
his ring. 

“No reporters—” he began. 

“T am here to bring news—not to obtain 
it,’ Wellington answered with dignity. “I 


have a message for the valet, Norman Brad- 
ley, from his mother—a message of the ut- 
most importance.” 

“Come in.” 

He was ushered into a hall of dreary state, 
and left standing there among the onyx col- 
umns and huge palms. The footman returned 


after a short interval. 

“Mr. Shares says you are to give me the 
message.” 

“Not in the very least, my friend. I give 
my message either to the aforesaid Norman 
Bradley or to his employer. Tell his em- 
ployer that for me.” 

The footman scorned him in silence, but 
departed. He returned after a while, with 
a manner slightly more respectful. 

“Mr. Shares says you’re to come to his 
bedroom. Mr. Shares has an attack of rheu- 
matism, and is keeping his room.” 

Wellington followed the man up the broad 
staircase, “and was ushered into a large room, 
comfortably but not extravagantly furnished. 
Seated in an armchair before the open fire, 
enveloped in a gray silk dressing-gown, was 
a middle-aged man with a powerful, com- 
manding face, keen eyes, and a firm jaw. 
His mouth was compressed, as if he were in 
pain. His penetrating glance left not one 
portion of Wellington’s spirit unsearched. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing,” said Wellington calmly, “but 
accept this two hundred dollars”—he pro- 
duced the chamois bag—“ which is sent by 
Norman Bradley’s mother to keep him out of 
jail. Personally, I think she is making a 
mistake,” 
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The man in the chair made a strange 
sound, between a roar of pain and a chuckle. 

“The fool cleared out a few minutes ago.. 
He really thought I meant to have him ar- 
rested. I only wanted to frighten him—to 
teach him a lesson. He’s too good a valet 
for me to spare him. Now I'll have to spare 
him!” He groaned and looked down at his 
right arm. “Crippled with rheumatism, tem- 
porarily,” he explained. 

“Father used to have it,” Wellington said 
politely. 

“Tt’s not an uncommon affliction,” re- 
marked the man in the armchair. 

“He used red-pepper plaster compresses 
—hot, wet red flannel covered with red pep- 
per; but he said rubbing was better than 
anything.” 

“T know it! That fool valet was the best 
hand to rub I ever knew. He was due to rub 
me at eight, while waiting to be arrested. 
The silly ass cleared out instead! ” 

“Well, here’s the money,” Wellington said, 
proffering the bag. 

“His mother sent it, you say?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where does she live?” 

Wellington gave the address. 

“ Prosperous ? ” 

“She keeps a boarding-house.” 

“And you are—” 

“One of the boarders.” 

“T see—called in for the emergency. What 
did he write her?” 

“T respect the sacred confidences of a son 
to his mother,” Wellington said gravely. 
“She sent me post-haste with the money.” 

“Take it back to her. I don’t want her 
money. I want her son! Confound the fel- 
low—when these twinges come I wish I’d 
presented him with another two hundred!” 

Wellington advanced a step. 

“T used to rub father,” he said. “ Father 
used to say I had just the right sort of hand. 
May I try?” 

“Father dead?” 

iT 3 Yes.”’ 

“Rheumatism kill him?” 

“No. If you’ll hold out your arm, sir—” 

“ Can't.” 

“May I put back your sleeve—the right 
arm, is it?” 

“The right arm; but if you make it 
worse—” 

“Why, then I'll stop,” Wellington said 
cheerfully. 

He began to manipulate the bared arm, 
savagely watched the while by the keen gray 
eyes of Mr. Shares. It soon became evident 
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that this strange young man knew what he 
was about. The tense muscles of the sufferer 
relaxed. A smile stole over his features. 

“Do you want a steady job?” 

“Not for mine.” 

Mr. Shares leaned back a little. 

“T always seem to get an attack of rheu- 
matism just when I’ve had a bit of good for- 
tune. Seems like it was sent to remind me 
of the pit whence I was digged.” 

Wellington nodded and went steadily on 
with his rubbing. 


VI 


SUDDENLY a door near the armchair 
opened, revealing a bare, office-like room 
fitted up with a telegraph apparatus, type- 
writers on little tables, and two huge desks. 
A sallow-faced young man emerged. 

“You’ve whipped ’em to a finish, sir! 
Griggs phoned from Chicago that they were 
all in and squealing for help. It’s making 
an awful row in the Senate. I had our. agent 
at Washington ten minutes ago. He wanted 
you personally, but I said you were crippled 
-—wouldn’t talk to the Angel Gabriel. Be- 
sides, you don’t have to. You’ve got ’em 
nailed!” 


Wellington bent his head, and rubbed more 


vigorously. His newspaper nose was dila- 
ting. What was on? Who was this per- 
sonage whose hairy, muscular arm was re- 
laxing beneath his energetic massage? The 
footman had mumbled so that he had not 
caught the name of Norman Bradley’s em- 
ployer. 

“Nailed and under the ground! The Bet- 
ter-and-Better belongs to Benjamin J. Shares. 
No wonder they’re squealing!” said the man 
in the chair. 

Wellington nearly lost his balance. He 
was massaging Shares, the potentate whose 
recent doings in the matter of the famous 
Better-and-Better copper-mine had agitated 
the whole country. The fight had been a 
rare one, the newspaper pickings, however, 
not of the best, because of the taciturnity of 
the principals. “Silent Shares,” as he was 
called, had been the despair of reporters for 
years, by reason of his inaccessibility and his 
sphinx-like silence when cornered. 

“Well, go home, Henderson. You’ve 
earned a rest, but first take the receivers off 
the hooks. I want a quiet night, and I’m by 
way of getting one. This young man has that 
rascal of a Bradley beaten to a finish.” 

Henderson turned languid, uninterested 
eyes in Wellington’s direction. It was plain 
to be seen that a young man who had been 
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the transmitter of tremendous news for “the 
last twenty-four hours saw all other matters 
through the wrong end of the opera-glass. 

“T’m going out through the stables, sir. 
The footman counted fourteen reporters on 
the sidewalk. He has unchained. the bull- 
dog.” 

Shares chuckled. 

“You'd think they’d know by this time 
that they couldn’t get in. They’ll have to do 
some tall guessing for their papers to-mor- 
row. They'll know I own the Better-and- 
Better, but how I got her — that’s another 
story. Don’t let ’em bribe you, Henderson.” 

“They couldn’t blow my jaws op2n with 
dynamite,” the tired young man said cheer- 
fully, then bade his employer good night, and 
was off. 

Wellington kept on with his rubbing. His 
own skin was tingling and aching, his head 
felt dizzy, and he was pale underneath his 
freckles. He saw them all outside—the hun- 
gry horde baffled by footmen and bulldogs, 
but holding the pavement in a despairing 
hope while the minutes ticked by. Ah, no 
one could know the importance of a minute 
like a reporter—what eternities of success or 
failure hung on it. 

He, Wellington Dart, cub reporter, tad- 
pole, was in the innermost sanctum of the 
man coveted this evening by all the news- 
papers of New York; and he could do noth- 
ing—nothing but rub on and on, intoxicated 
by this glorious proximity, dizzy with sur- 
prise at this accidental treading near the 
whirl of a Niagara. A twinge of rheuma- 
tism would upset all—and Wellington had to 
ask for his reward, ask for it in the face of 
the knowledge that fourteen reporters, with 
fourteen open mouths, faced a silent house, 
a bulldog, and innumerable footmen acting 
under orders. 

He dared not think of refusal, but he dared 
even less to think of acquiescence. From 
the confused swirl of his feverish imaginings 
the face of the managing editor looked-.out 
upon him, calm, authoritative, bidding him 
do his legitimate utmost for the paper he 
served. At the thought of his chief, Welling- 
ton’s heart beat quickly. 

Silent Shares seemed about to pass into the 
silence of a comfortable night’s sleep. His 
face was drowsily peaceful. He was almost 
nodding. 

Wellington, trembling like a leaf, stopped 
the rubbing. The financier opened his eyes. 

“Good boy! I don’t wonder your father 
banked on you.” 

“Feel better, sir?” - 
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“Call it a cure.” 

“Well, then, sir—” 

“You want to be off, I suppose.” 

“T think you’d best get to bed, sir.” 

“Quite right. Now, look here, what’s your 
name?” | 

“James Henry Dart.” 

“Well, you take that two hundred to the 
old lady and tell her that her son’s name’s 
safe with me unless he should come back for 
a reference, which isn’t likely. As for you, 
Mr. Dart, I’d like to thank you more sub- 
stantially than by word of mouth for giving 
me an easy night; but you’ seem to have a 
proud spine—” 

“JT don’t want any reward or thanks, sir. 
But you could do something, right now—” 

He grew very pale. His eyes shone with 
the intensity of his desire. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“You could tell me how—how you came 
into full possession of the Better-and- 
Better.” 

An angry finger flashed to the bell-button. 

“Are you a confounded reporter, playing 
a low-down trick? I'll have you out of 
here+—” 


He couldn’t quite reach the button. He 


put his hands on the arms of his chair to 


raise himself, but fell back with a squeal of 
pain. Wellington took advantage of his op- 
portunity. 

“You'll bring it on again if you’re not 
careful, sir. Permit me to say that I am a 
reporter, and that I played no trick to get in 
here. Your valet’s mother stopped me on 
my way to important business, and begged me 
to come up here with the money to save her 
son. I only came because she cried so. I 
didn’t want to come, and I didn’t even know 
who you were until your secretary spoke your 
name. I had only the number of the house, 
and I didn’t know and didn’t care whether 
Satan or Adam lived here, so that I did my 
errand for that scamp. When I saw you 
crippled up with rheumatism, I did what I 
would have done for anybody; but I shouldn’t 
be a flesh-and-blood reporter if I didn’t want 
to secure a story that had tumbled on top of 
me, so to speak.” 

He paused for breath. Silent Shares hadn’t 
lived fifty-five years for all that was in them 
not to know the truth when it was told him. 
Somewhat pacified, he gazed at Wellington. 

“What paper are you on?” 

“The best paper in New York—the Morn- 
ing Chronicle.” 

“Decent enough sheet,” Shares grunted. 
“How long have you been on it?” 
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“Eight months. I’m -what they call a 
cub.” 

“Caught any big fish?” 

“Only minnows.” 

Shares grinned. 

“And you want the story of how I got 
full control of the Better-and-Better! You 
don’t want much for massaging my arm for 
an hour, do you?” 

“It’s your one chance of showing your 
gratitude,’ Wellington said pleasantly. 

“Are you aware that I never talk to re- 
porters?” 

“You have broken your rule to-night.” 

“ Unawares.” 

“And unawares I got here. 
think that puts us on a level?” 

Shares stroked his chin. 

“How old are you, Mr. Dart?” 

“Twenty next April.” 

“ Been through college?” 

“Had to stop—my father died.” 

“ Mother living?” 

“You bet she is!” said Wellington enthu- 
siastically. ‘ 

“Sisters? Brothers?” 

“Several of each.” 

“What would happen if I gave you this 
story?” 

“One thing would be that it would be 
printed just as you gave it to me.” 

Shares smiled. 

“By the great horn spoon, I believe I'll 
give it to you! If I don’t tell ’em something 
they'll make up something.” 

“We won't, sir. The Chronicle gets the 
truth or it doesn’t get anything.” 

“You’re very keen on the Chronicle!” 

“Do you know the managing editor, sir?” 

“Met him at dinners.” 

“He’s the Chronicle. May I call him up, 
sir? May I tell him I have the story? You 
can dictate it to me. You can read your dic- . 
tation afterward. It will be printed word 
for word.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and Shares sur- 
rendered. 

“Call him up!” 


Don’t you 


VII 


WELLINGTON went trembling to the tele- 
phone in the next room. His voice shook so 
much that he could scarcely ask for his num- 
ber; but at last he got the managing editor, 
and, suddenly grown calm and quiet, he told 
of his prize. 

The voice came back hoarsely. 

“You’re in the private room of Benjamin 
Shares, you say? You have his exclusive 


s 
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story of the Better-and-Better, which you’re 
going to take to his dictation? You haven’t 
been dining too well, have you, Dart?” 

“T dined at my boarding-house.” 

“You'll have it here in an hour? Good! 
Best work done in years. Rush it to the city 
editor. Telephone it.” 

“No, it must be printed word for word— 
part of the condition—can’t risk telephone.” 
He rang off. Shares stood behind him. 

“Can you use a typewriter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sit down there.” 

For the next half-hour nothing was heard 
but the steady voice of Benjamin Shares tell- 
ing, not without dry humor, of the greatest 
victory he had ever won, and how he won it. 
Wellington, absorbed in the story, forgot even 
his own triumph. 

It was finished at last. Shares gathered 
up the sheets and went into his own room to 
read them over. The telephone rang. Wel- 
lington took down the receiver, and the voice 
of Danworth reached his ears. 

“Still there? Down in twenty minutes? 
I can’t wait—we’re bursting to know how you 
got in. It was the very assignment, but a 
forlorn hope.” 

Wellington told his story briefly. 

“Tllustrious tadpole! Darling of the gods! 
you merely played then the four of clubs at 
the instigation of our landlady, innocent in- 
strument of glorious destiny. I told you some 
trifle would—” 

Then Wellington remembered the card in 
his pocket, and laughed softly. 

“Of course you’re chortling,”’ came back 
over the wire. “Well, you have every right 
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to be amused, you lucky little devil. Mas- 
sage! Ha, ha!” , 
Wellington went back to Benjamin Shares, 
who was folding the typewritten sheets. 
“You seem to have many talents, young 
man. There’s not a letter out of place.” __ 
“Father used to thrash me thoroughly,” 
said Wellington. “It was a good object-les- 
son. Do you think you can sleep, sir?” 
“T rather think I can.- You’d better go 
out through the stables, too. The horde, I 
believe, is still there.” 


VIII 


AN air of intense suspense and expectation 
hung over the great room, almost as palpable 
as the clouds of smoke through which the 
electric lights were gleaming. The whole 
force of reporters seemed to be there, as if 
drawn magnetically by word of an extraor- 
dinary triumph. Wellington walked straight 
to the city editor’s desk. 

On his return journey he passed his three 
chums. They didn’t look up, but they chant- 
ed between their teeth in a wild monotone. 

“He played the four of clubs, and it”— 
they paused impressively—“ it gave him the 
trick, gave him the odd, gave him the game,, 
gave him the rubber! ” 

The cub reporter smiled and swallowed a 
lump in his throat. At that moment an office- 
boy approached him. His manner was re- 
spectful—actually respectful. 

“The managing editor would like to see 
you in his private office, Mr. Dart.” His 
solemn face suddenly relaxed into a confi- 
dential smile. “Plums!” he added, and 
smacked his lips in vicarious appreciation. 
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Nay, I shall brook no more of such disdain! 
Let Amaryllis tease another swain— 

Bid him, bare-handed, gather prickly fir 

To weave a shelter from the sun for her, 
Line it with scented leaves; at her commands 
With fresh-pulled violets fill both her hands 
hat she—by Zeus!—a garland fair may twine 
To set on any foolish head but mine! 
Creon’s, I doubt not, knowing that her whim 
For this one fickle moment favors him! 

For berries, now, I scale no mountainside, 
While she—with Creon—slips away to hide! 
This hour I leave the village, fancy-free; 

And pray you—should she ask—no word of me! 


What’s that? 
Ho, maiden! 


A step? 
Amaryllis! 


Her laughter frolicsome? 
Wait—I come! 
Aldis Dunbar 
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BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


‘=o is a designing woman!” 

Mrs. Whittler had just arrived 
from Boston, whither she had been on a visit 
to her sister, and was seated with her hus- 
band in a restaurant, preliminary to going 
home. Her remark referred to a certain 
widow, a dashing Mrs. Ganson. 

“What do you suppose I heard?” she 
said, continuing. “She actually has it in 
mind to introduce Adelaide to some young 
fellow named Merit—he’s one of her set, you 
know. I got it all in Boston, in a letter to 
a friend of hers. She has been crazy for 
Adelaide to visit her, and I know now what 
it was for. She is a born match-maker— 
most widows are. Think of the influence an 
experienced woman like that would have over 
a young girl like Adelaide! It makes me 
shudder! By the way, how is Adelaide?” 

“Oh, I guess she’s all right,” said Whit- 
tler, the mention of his daughter’s name 
causing him to wince slightly. “She is vis- 
iting her Aunt Jane.” 

“Aunt Jane!” exclaimed Mrs. Whittler. 
“What made her do that? I got a letter 
from Jane only yesterday, and she said noth- 
ing about it.” 

Whittler smiled carelessly. 

“Adelaide only went yesterday. Took a 
sudden notion.’ Perhaps she got tired of 
home without you; and you know she’s aw- 
fully fond of Aunt Jane.” 

Mrs. Whittler looked at her husband 
sharply. She had instincts. 

“Um! Rather strange that she should 
have taken that notion, especially when I 
was away. How long is she going to stay?” 

Whittler wasn’t an old and experienced 
husband for nothing. 

“Don’t quite know,” he said vaguely, 
sparring for time. “Maybe a week, maybe 
a day. Oh, say! Speaking of visits, I have 
to go to Chicago—sudden business.” 

“Chicago? Why, you never go to Chi- 
cago!” 

“ All the more reason why I must go now. 


. and whispered. 
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Competition in 
Must leave at 


Business very important. 
these days makes us hustle. 
once!” 

Mrs. Whittler regarded him suspiciously. 

“Well!” she said. “It’s very strange. 
I come home, and you both leave—one gone, 
the other going.” 

Whittler smiled sadly. 

“Such is human life,” he replied. 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow!” 


II 


As to the manner in which he should ap- 
proach the widow in her Georgia home—a 
process rendered absolutely necessary in view 
of the occasion—Whittler had no very clear 
idea. He hadn’t announced his coming. He 
had just taken the train. 

As he stepped upon Mrs. Ganson’s beau- 
tiful piazza, however, she came forward smi- 
ling, as if she had really expected him. Such 
is the way of all widows. No man ever takes 
them unawares. 

“You dear man! 


“We 


This is awfully good 
of you! Just in time for dinner. You don’t 
have to dress—really, you don’t! And how 
is dear Mrs. Whittler?” She leaned over 
“ Adelaide is such a love. 
She has just come in with Mr. Merit. 
Charming fellow! I have taken so much 
trouble to bring them together! ” 

Here was a frank admission. Evidently 
Mrs. Ganson was prepared to stand by her 
guns. Whittler shivered secretly when he 
thought what would happen when Mrs. Whit- 
tler faced her. 

“T must see you alone,” he stammered. 

“Dear me, certainly! I hope nothing is 
wrong. Mrs. Whittler is well? But of course 
you wouldn’t have left her. Step right in 
here.” 

She led the way into a delightful little 
reception-room. 

“My wife doesn’t approve of Mr. Merit,” 
said Whittler bluntly. 

Mrs. Ganson went up to him and put both 
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of her lovely white hands caressingly on his 
shoulders. 

“You dear thing!” she whispered caress- 
ingly. “I understand perfectly. She was 
away. You told Adelaide she could come. 
I'll venture to say Mrs. Whittler doesn’t 
know, even yet. Was I right? Ah, you 
wretched timid men—always deceiving your 


wives! Jack used to do it, and I loved him 
for it. What did you tell her? Let me 
guess? You told her Adelaide went some- 
where else! There, I knew it! And now 


you are afraid to face her, and you have 
hurried down here, without your wife know- 
ing it, to take the girl back. Never mind! 
We shall have some dinner, and talk it over. 
You have time to straighten your hair, and 
that’s all.” 

She patted him on his partly bald head. 

“Not another word,” she said, hurrying 
him out of the room. “I make it a rule never 
to face an issue if I can possibly avoid it.” 

Mrs. Ganson’s dinner was perfect. 

“Go in and talk to Adelaide,” she told 
Merit, after it was over. “I want to have a 
chat with this dear old friend.” 

As a matter of fact, she had met Whittler 
just twice in her life. 

“Now, you want me to help you out, don’t 
you?” she said cheerily; “and I am going 
to do it. We must bring Mrs. Whittler over, 
that’s all. She’s such a dear thing, but— 
well, you know she is a trifle old-fashioned. 
Oh, I admire her all the more for it! Char- 
acter! 
tions out of her head. Now, Harry Merit is 
just the boy for Adelaide. And Adelaide! 
Really a charming girl, and I have come to 


love her. Harry is just the one for her. 
I have had a time with that boy! 
You know, he was a little wild. I had to 


take him in hand and treat him just like a 
child. Did you notice, at dinner, that he 
didn’t touch a .drop? Splendid family. 
Now, isn’t he a nice, clean, handsome chap? 
Why, my dear friend, they were just born for 
each other.” 

Whittler shook his head. At this point, 
after such.a dinner, he was ready to believe 
almost anything Mrs. Ganson told him; but 
the thought of his wife sobered him, even 
at that distance. That lady, indeed, loomed 
large and uncomfortable. She lay on his 
heart and mind like a wet blanket. He 
turned to Mrs. Ganson like a drowning man. 

“T did deceive her,” he said. “TI told her 


that Adelaide was on a visit to her Aunt 
Jane, and I hurried down here to take her 
back—” 





Only we must get some of those no- - 
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“To Aunt Jane’s! Oh, you arch one! 
And then you thought you could bring Ade- 
laide around and get her to back you up. 
My dear man, you have forgotten love, the 
most powerful thing in the world. These 
two young people have been together nearly 
a week.” 

“ But what shall I do?” 

“Do? Treat it as if you approved from 
the start. Let the lady know. She will get 
over it, and by and by she will bless you for 
giving her such a son-in-law.” 

At this moment there was a confused 
sound from the other room. Voices, and 
among them—oh, awful thought!—came a 
strain that struck instant terror to the heart 
of Whittler. 

Preceded by the widow, he hurried into 
the other room. On the threshold stood Mrs. 
Whittler. 

“When did you come?” gasped her petri- 
fied husband. 

“T came as soon as I could get here,” re- 
plied his wife, calm and dignified in her pas- 
“T must have taken the next train 


sion. 
after yours. I suspected you from the start. 
Aunt Jane! Um! I telegraphed her, and 


found out that Adelaide wasn’t there. Then 
I learned from your office that you had not 
gone to Chicago—you didn’t think I would 
inquire, did you? Why, I knew you weren’t 


telling me the truth. Chicago! Ha! Well, 
here I am!” 
Mrs. Ganson advanced. Her face had 


taken on a becoming seriousness. 

“Permit me to present Mr. Merit.” 

Mrs. Whittler held out her hand. She 
was a mother with feelings, but she was also 
a woman of breeding. 

“You see, Mr. Merit,” she said, “this is 
an affair strictly between myself and Mrs. 
Ganson.” 

“And me,” said Whittler, who, although 
a coward up to a certain point, was now fully 
aroused for the coming battle. 

Merit withdrew. Mrs. Whittler turned to 
Mrs. Ganson. 

“What do you mean,” she began, “by 
taking my Alaughter away from me, and de- 
liberately—”’ 

“Hold on!” 

It was Whittler who spoke, and there was 
a certain look in his eyes which experience 
had taught- Mrs. Whittler to respect. It 
meant business. 

“T did it,” he said quietly. “I told Ade- 
laide she could come. If she is such a wishy- 
washy girl as not to know her mind by this 
time, then her education and home training 
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have been of no value. I like this young 
Merit, and I am glad that they have fallen 
in love with each other. I was wrong in 
deceiving you, but I am prepared to see this 
thing through, and delighted to think these 
young people have met through the kind of- 
fices of our dear friend here. I am the girl’s 


father, and I will take all the consequences. 
Now, my dear, what have you got to say?” 
Mrs. Whittler gazed at him silently for 


an instant. Then she sank into a chair and 
buried her face in her hands. 

“T don’t mind being deceived!” she 
sobbed. “I am used to that; but I think it 
is horrid of both of you!” 

“But why, dear?” asked Mrs. Ganson 
soothingly. 

“Because,” replied Mrs. Whittler, “if 
this marriage turns out well, I won’t get the 
slightest particle of credit for it!” 
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7 ELLO, Sheldon!” said the manager. 
“JT heard that you had given up the 
show business. Was it true?” 

Carter Sheldon laughed enigmatically. 
Then he rambled on, in a frank, boyish way: 

“T’ll tell you all about it. Last season I 
landed a job in a stock company up in Can- 
ada, doing leading juveniles—same old story 
—‘ Camille,’ ‘East Lynne,’ and the rest of 
that junk. Our star had the emotional bee 
in her bonnet; thought she could hand out 
the Leslie Carter stuff. But her weeping and 
scene-eating sounded to me more like a wait- 
ress in a hash factory. I guess that’s where 
she belonged, too, for after the first week 
business fell off something awful. Well, 
things went on until one day I strolled 
around to the show-shop all ready for the 
Wednesday bargain matinée. What do I see 
stuck up on the call-board but a notice read- 
ing: ‘Company disbanded—see Mr. Stone.’ 

“T knew what seeing Mr. Stone meant— 
I’d been there before—a long hard-luck story 
about ‘ returning to New York to reorganize 
—start out again in a week with a strength- 
ened company and a new repertoire—we 
have received a flattering offer from the man- 
ager of the so-and-so opera-house — much 
better territory than this—we should be glad 
to have your services,’ and so on. But as to 
salary, there wouldn’t be one word, and there 
was two weeks owing to me then. 

“When I saw old mam Stone it was worse 
than I expected—they didn’t even have 
enough to pay my way back to New York. 
There was nothing for me to do but pack up 
my Taylor trunk, wire my brother for mon- 
ey, and sit down and wait. Wait I did— 
three days—eating mighty little, I can tell 
you; but the money came, and it was back 
to the farm for your old friend Carter. 


ana Sally 


“By this time I was just about as sick of 

the acting game as I could be. It had been 
nothing but failure, failure, failure all the 
time. Brother Caleb didn’t do any prodigal 
son act when my suit-case landed in his attic 
room—I had done an encore on that ‘ wel- 
come home’ stuff more than once; but when 
I told him I had quit trouping, he and his 
wife were tickled to death—raved, they did, 
about being glad I’d ‘abandoned a life of 
sin.’ 
“You don’t know Caleb, do you? He’s 
all right in his way—glad to give you any- 
thing he’s got; but he raises the roof when 
you spill tobacco on his rag-carpet while 
you're rolling a cigarette, and can’t for the 
life of him see why a man needs hot water 
to shave with. Funny chap!” 

Speaking of cigarettes, Carter Sheldon 
rolled one. There was an odd look in his pale 
blue eyes, and there was a queer smile on his 
well-formed mouth. The manager waited a 
while—he knew his man—the rest of the 
story was hard to tell. Sheldon blew a cloud 
of blue smoke in the air, and then con- 
tinued : 

“Then it was Sally again—we’d been kids 
together in the same old country school. . I’ve 
half a coin in my pocket now that I split 
with an ax, giving her the other half to show 
we were engaged. She was ten, then, while 
I was a lanky, big-boned kid of thirteen. 
Mighty pretty girl Sally is now—too good 
for me! 

“Well, to get back to my tale of wo, Ca- 
leb got me a job as day clerk in the Rose- 
dale House. Oh, yes, it was one of those 
Rube sit-around-the-fire hotels. There was 
the usual oldest inhabitant who told about 
the big hail-storm, ’way back in the forties, 
and the Buchanan ’ministration, b’gosh. You 
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know—the regular tobacco-chewing, soda- 
cracker-stealing bunch, chin-whiskers and 
all. They couldn’t see me with a Lick Ob- 
servatory telescope, nor I them, for that mat- 
ter; still, I held down my job for Sally’s 
sake. Day by day our kid love grew strong- 
er, until we came to be pointed out by the 
villagers as ‘ keepin’ company.’ 

“The spring came, and the sweet air of 
the country was making me forget my show 
business days. But say, can you picture me, 
handsome juvenile thing, helping to hitch 
horses, feeding the chickens, yelling up the 
stairs: ‘Make up the bed in Number Four, 
Samanthy!’ and leaning over the show-case 
with a polite ‘ Did you say a five-cent cigar, 
Colonel Tompkins?’ Me—leading man— 
waiting on a bunch of yaps—good night! 

“One day, I was arranging the pens in 
the potato and putting a new blotter on the 
counter, when a very businesslike ‘ Good 
morning ’ made me look up. There stood a 
long-haired guy with a bundle of bill-boards 
under his arm. I saw the pin in his button- 
hole, and I’m wise right away—he’s an ad- 
vance man. 

“Can I hang a few bills in your lobby, 
young man?’ said he. ‘I’m advance agent 
for Little Firefly’s mammoth production, to 
be given shortly in your opera-house for one 
night only.’ 

“« Sure,’ I answered. 
on the barn, if you like.’ 

“He looked at me kind of funny, as if he 
was wondering where I picked up my troup- 
er’s lingo. 

“Do you give professional rates to travel- 
ing actors?’ he asked. 

“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘as far as I’m concerned, 
you can have the whole hotel for nothing. I 
used to be in the—’ 

“Then I remembered—I had promised 
Caleb I’d give up the business for good; and 
there was Sally. Like a flash, I realized 
that it wouldn’t do me any good to have a 
whole raft of troupers around me all day— 
no, sir! To tell the truth, I was afraid. I 
may have cost the boss something by what I 
said, yet I said it. 

“*T’m sorry, but the proprietor objects to 
theatrical people. You can find accommo- 
dation in Mrs. Martin’s boarding-house, six 
doors up the main street.’ 

“T guess Sally wondered why I insisted 
on seeing her every night that week. I 
couldn’t tell her that the old feeling was 
stirring within me. I tried to choke it down, 
to use my love for her as a shield against it, 
for I did love her. I love her yet. At 
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night, after I had left her, when I was sit- 
ting alone in my room, I found myself re- 
citing bits from Shakespeare and scenes from 
‘Camille.’ Funny, isn’t it? 

“At last the show hit town. I saw three 
or four of the troupe file past the hotel carry- 
ing their suit-cases, and I—I hid behind the 
counter as if they had the plague! 

“Sally came in that afternoon, and my—- 
didn’t she look sweet in her new pink dress! 
I knew what she wanted, though she didn’t 
say it outright. She wanted me to take her— 
a show was a social event in Rosedale. 

“Front seats we had in the orchestra. It 
was the first show I’d seen from the front in 
a long time. It certainly seemed funny to 
pay for the seats, yet I wouldn’t have dared 
to pass in my card for professional privi- 
leges. The first act was half over before 
the shock came. I gripped hold of my seat 
to keep from shouting when I saw him; for 
there behind the foots, playing a Cherokee 
chief, blanket, feathers, and all, was old 
Charlie Canby! 

“When the act was over, and the country 
band snorted, howled, and shrieked, Sally 
squeezed my arm and asked me why I was 
so quiet. Quiet! I sat there wriggling and 
twisting in my seat, with a raging fever in- 
side of me. Charlie Canby—we had done 
‘Shore Acres’ together for two seasons. It 
was no use—I asked Sally to excuse me, and 
went round to the stage-door. 

“They were setting the second act. The 
theater hadn’t been used for some months, 
and it was close in there. The scenery was 
damp, and smelled—you know that smell. 
I'll tell you what—it got me! When old 
man Canby saw me in the dressing-room, he 
threw his arms over his head and his big 
voice boomed out: 

“* By Heaven, it’s Sheldon! ’ 

“We sat there and talked. I looked at 
myself in the mirror, I smelled the cold 
cream, I fondled the costumes. By George, 
I could have eaten a stick of Charlie’s grease- 
paint! We talked and talked and talked 
until at last he said he had to go on for his 
big scene in the third act. 

«Second act, you mean,’ said I. 

“* Ve gods, boy,’ Charlie answered, ‘ I’m 
not in the second act—that’s over long ago.’ 

“T had forgotten all about the time. Yes, 
I had forgotten all about Sally! 

“There isn’t much more to tell. I stuck 
it out for two weeks longer; but I had the 
fever again—I had to go. Sally didn’t say 
anything, but I guess she knew, all right— 
poor kid! I got careless of my job at the 
































hotel; the Big Alley was calling, so they gave 
me the G.B. I wandered around that town 
for one, two, maybe three days, feeling like 
a lost soul. Toward evening I happened to 
be down by the railroad tracks. A freight- 
train—bound for New York, I guessed by 
the direction it was headed—stopped to draw 
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water. A door of one of the cars was open, 
and I jumped in. It took me to Peekskill. 
I walked the rest of the way, got togged out 
with the little money I had, and here I am 
on Broadway. If you’re taking out a road 
company this year, do you think you can 
give me a job?” , 





N ot 


for 


Mine! 


BY DONNA E. ROAN 


1 geese glance traveled compre- 

hendingly over the crummy, coffee- 
stained table-cloth, the cheap, plated silver 
that was wearing off to brass, and the infe- 
rior china mottled with heat-cracks. It 
took in the two messy boys at the side of the 
table, with egg on their fat, shiny faces and 
on their rumpled blouses, who were quarrel- 
ing desperately over the question which had 
had the last bite. It passed charitably over 
the man at the head of the table, who was 
supporting the establishment on sixty-five 
dollars a month, and rested compassionately 
on the thin, nervous little woman opposite 
her rather harassed lord and master. She 
was trying to hush the noisy baby beside 
her with one hand, while with the other she 
partook of sufficient nourishment to keep 
soul and body together that she might go on 
with the struggle. 

“Not for mine!” breathed Maggie be- 
tween set lips. 

In response to a long-standing invitation, 
Maggie was spending a week with her old 
high-school chum, to get a rest from those 
awful boarding-houses and to enjoy a lit- 
tle taste of home life. 

“T don’t see why you don’t marry,” said 
the weary-eyed hostess, for the hundred and 
first time. ‘Children are such a blessing. 
Do be quiet, Tommy! Horace, you let loose 
of Tommy’s hair. You boys will be the 
death of me!” 

Silence reigned about the hospitable board 
for the span of several seconds. Then: 

“Mama, make Tommy quit kickin’ my 
shins. He’s just—” 

“Hush, children, or I’ll send you away 
from the table. “As I was saying, children 


? 


are such a com—” 

“Not for mine!” said Maggie, deter- 
minedly. 

Her old-time friend was possessed of a 
sense of humor, it appeared. Perhaps that 





was why she had weathered the blast as well 
as she had. At any rate, she laughed. 

“Oh, they’re not always like this,” she 
assured her guest. “Company manners, 
you know. They’re just showing off for 
meanness.” 

The expression on Maggie’s face was 
rather a dubious one, and her friend, unable 
to interpret it, tried another tack in the con- 
versation. 

“Your children,” she began, touching the 
delicate subject with embarrassing frank- 
ness, “would be angels, anyway. I believe 
strongly in heredity. Now our bairns—” 
She glanced affectionately at the boys, who 
were at it again, Horace having thrown a 
crum over the imaginary line which sepa- 
rated his and Tommy’s domains. “Oh, 
boys, do be careful!” 

Crash! The warning came too late. A 
pint of sticky, dark sirup spread itself thick- 
ly over the rug under the table. 

“Don’t step on the glass, Horace,” ad- 
monished the mother. “Tommy, run and 
get a wet towel, while Horace picks up the 
pieces.” 

The breakfasters all arose from the table, 
and the hostess, carrying the heavy baby, 
went to the door with her busband, to kiss 
him in fond farewell as he made a wild dash 
for the car that rumbled around the curve 
just at that moment. 

“Sorry to have you leave us, Miss Mag- 
gie!” he called back over his shoulder. 
“That’s so; you do have to go back to that 
horrid hash-house to-day, Maggie. I wish 
you could stay with us longer.” 

Maggie wished so, too, with more polite- 
ness than fervor. 

“Before you go I want to have a talk with 
you,” her friend said, kissing the baby’s 
dimpled hand. “ You don’t know what you 
are missing, and it’s your own fault. You 
were the most popular girl in the class, and 
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I know you have plenty of swains dangling 
about now.” 

Maggie smiled and shook her head. 

“Not for mine!” she repeated with 
emphasis. 

While she spoke, she was pinning on her 
hat before the cracked glass that surmounted 
the sideboard—Tommy had smashed it with 
the broom-handle, it appeared. A whistle 
sounded around the hill and, seizing her 
suit-case, she started for the door, throwing 
kisses to right and left, and promising to 
return at some happily unnamed date. 

As she fled down the steps, her friend 
called after her: 

“Better take my advice before it is too 
late!” 

Maggie breathed a sigh of relief as she 
seated herself on the car—outside, to enjoy 
the cool air. 

As they hurtled around a corner, a com- 
pact, wiry individual swung upon the fast- 
moving car. He crashed against the bar 
with forcé enough to break a rib, but he 
didn’t even swear. He was as hard as nails. 
There was not a curve in his make-up. His 
shoulders were as square as a board, and his 
short, sinewy neck rose out of then at a 
sharp angle. His face was as compact as 
his body. No space was wasted on curves 
and slopes of beauty; but each feature stood 
out clear-cut and angular, from his gritty 
chin to his square forehead. 

Within ten minutes he had broken all the 
ten commandments of the service, and more. 
With his hat at an angle, he stood ha- 
ranguing the motorman, pounding the door- 
jamb with his hard, compact fist to hammer 
home his arguments. His rasping, nasal 
voice rose above the clamor of the street in 
aggressive insistence. 

Maggie looked at him with admiring cau- 
tion from behind the. portly creature seated 
in front of her. 

“He'll sure get what he goes after,” she 
summed up, mentally, and smiled as she 
thought how often he had got ahead of the 
boss. She knew him. He was a draftsman 
in the architect’s office where she thumped 
the typewriter. She felt very friendly toward 
him as he stood there on the front platform 
bullying the motorman. She even felt a 
certain pride in him. But when he spied 
her and immediately sat down beside her, 
smiling with a very proprietary air, she re- 
membered that he was getting only fifteen a 
week, and her manner took on a chill coating 
of ice. 

“Why didn’t you whistle when I got on?” 
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he asked her, by way of greciing. “What 
do you know about it? I got a raise last 
night! ” 

“Good!” she cried, unconsciously grasp- 
ing his arm in her unselfish pleasure at his 
promotion. 

His muscles were as hard as a black- 
smith’s, her fingers noticed, but the sensation 
did not seem to reach her brain. 

“T haven’t told anybody else,” he hur- 
ried on. “Not even the boys. I wanted 
you to be the first one to know about it. You 
see, somehow I feel—” 

He stopped short in confusion. Maggie 
did not lead him on. She knew what he 
was thinking of, and her heart was beating 
wildly; but in her brain something kept 
throbbing over and over: 

“Not for mine, not for mine!” 

That recalled the breakfast scene and her 
resolutions, and she was half-minded to tell 
him of them as they got off the car together 
and turned down First Street toward the 
office. But her companion was busy review- 
ing the play that was holding forth at the 
Majestic Theater. 

“Tt has ‘ Rudolfo’ skinned a city block,” 
was his final verdict. “You’ve just got to 
see it.” 

Suddenly his sharp, square shoulders 
broke a path through the hurrying throng 
that passed like a great, continuous belt 
along the sidewalk, and rushed her into a 
drug-store. 

“What’s the matter?” Maggie demand- 
ed. “We'll be late.” 

He smiled mysteriously, and dodged be- 
hind the prescription partition, in his confi- 
dent Western way, to borrow the druggist’s 
telephone without asking. Presently he 
emerged, smiling. His sharp black eyes 
were mellowed and glowed surprisingly. His 
lips rippled into unguessed curves as he 
bent to smile into her eyes. 

“Tt’s all right,” he assured her, opening 
the door. 

“What’s all right?” she demanded. 

He sheltered her with his body, and the 
crowd flowed around them in a double 
stream for a moment. 

“Oh, the boss has let us off for a couple of 
days,” he explained, and carefully guided 
her to the crossing. 

“But I don’t understand,” she objected. 
“T’ve just had a week.” 

“Oh, I told him you weren’t coming 
back.” 

Maggie gasped. 


“Not coming back!” Then she became 
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dimly aware that she was being rushed up 
a stairway. “Where are we going?” She 
tried to jerk away from him. 

“Wait and see,” he grinned, and hurried 
her into a small room half filled with an 
amazingly large desk. 

Here he addressed a rapid sentence to the 
man behind the desk. 

“Will you take this man to be your law- 
ful husband?” the justice droned, and Mag- 
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gie came to just in time to hear herself say 
mechanically: 

“T will.” 
“Not for mine,” throbbed in her brain, 
dully. 


“Lucky I met you on the car!” said an 
aggressive voice in her ear. “That round- 
trip rate to Seattle is still on. Now it’s 
ours for the ticket-office!” And he rushed 
her down the stairs. 
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All 


the 


Game 


BY ROBERT RUSSELL 


“-\HAT’S the situation in a nutshell, 
young man!” 

The successful man of business watched 
Belden intently, but the young lawyer was 
gazing out of the window of his small office, 
far across the river. 

“You have no idea, Mr. Jordan,” he re- 
plied, “how much I appreciate your coming 
to me with this case, but—” 

“Well?” 

“TI scarcely know how to put it, but I 
don’t exactly like—” 

“Tf you do not want to handle the matter, 
say so at once,” said Jordan abruptly. 

It was a hard struggle for Belden. Here 
was a man who could, and probably would, 
give him business enough to make him in- 
dependent, if he handled this particular case 
to his client’s satisfaction. But all the ethics 
of Belden’s profession protested against 
bringing the proposed action. 

“What is your objection to carrying out 


my wishes?” asked the older man. “Is 
there anything dishonest in what I have sug- 
gested ?” 

“No, sir—nothing dishonest. But it 


seems to me that it is based on such a tech- 
nicality that it would be scarcely proper to 
go through with it. There are many lawyers 
who would laugh at me for taking this stand, 
and perhaps I am foolish.” 

“Then you refuse?” The man’s tone was 
expectant. 

“No,” exclaimed the young man at last, 
rising and walking about his office. “I 
don’t refuse. Let me take a day to think the 
matter over.” 

Mr. Jordan rose, took his hat and coat, 
nodded to Belden, and was gone. 

Every suit that Belden had was finished, 
and in each he had received his fee. This 





was a tempting chance. There was abso- 
lutely nothing ahead of him, and his office 
expenses were assuming startling propor- 
tions. 

Gathering up the papers that Jordan had 
left, Belden passed out of the building. 

“T’ll stay at home to-morrow,” he said to 
himself, “and think this thing over.” 

His mother’s inquiries failed to bring out 
any explanation of his troubled look. Little 
sleep came to him that night, and the next 
morning passed without bringing any solu- 
tion of his problem. 

“I’m going to have some friends in to 
play bridge this afternoon,” remarked Mrs. 
Belden at lunch. “I hope it won’t disturb 
you in your work.” 

The Beldens lived in an apartment. It 
was a nice apartment, but small. Belden 
had never quite realized how small it was 
until that afternoon when his mother’s guests 
began to assemble. 

“They will be playing in a little while,” 
he thought, as the sound of laughter and 
conversation came to him from the front 
rooms. “Then, perhaps, I can think this 
out. Bridge is a quiet game, after all.” 

And before long, as he sat at his table, 
with Mr. Jordan’s papers in front of him, 
there came a silence, and he knew that the 
game was on. But every little while, when 
he seemed to be on the verge of reaching a 
decision, his thoughts would be interrupted 
by a word from the players. 

The thing must be decided. Perhaps an- 
other examination of the papers would help 
him out. Carefully he picked up a bulky 
document. 

“Here is my first difficulty,” he thought. 
“What shall I do about this?” 

“Bridge it!” came from the next room. 
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A faint smile crossed his face, as Belden 
examined another paper. 

“T suppose,” he muttered, “that if I got 
Jordan’s business, I should make more than 
I have ever made in any one year.” 

“Double!” came another female voice. 

“The fates seem with me,” Belden went 
on. “I suppose I ought to be—” 

“Content!” from the front room. 

He rose quickly and walked up and down 
his den. 

“What was it,” he said to himself, “that 
that old lawyer said to me the other day? 
He hasn’t a very good reputation; but he 
gave me certain advice, and said that if I 
followed it I should wear—” 

“Diamonds!” came his mother’s voice. 

It was getting past a joke now—this series 
of interruptions from the bridge-players. The 
young man hardly dared think consecutively, 
lest a spoken answer should come through 
the closed door. 

“I’m getting morbid. The thing is all 
right. There isn’t another fellow in my po- 
sition that would give the question a second 
thought. It’s not dishonest, and what if it 
does savor a little of sharp practise? I'll 
take the case!” 

“Pray do!” 

Flushed at the command from the unseen 
—as it seemed to be—Belden bundled up his 
papers, tied them firmly together, and placed 
them on the corner of his table. Then, in a 
hurried, flustered way, he resumed his tramp 
up and down the room, talking to himself as 
he walked. 

“A man must take the world as he finds 
it,” he muttered. “One can’t fit everything 
to one’s own ideas. One must be a bit 
elastic—”’ 

“Rubber!” 

He scoffed at the word. 

“There’s only one thing, after all, that 
makes a man happy. All New York is stri- 
ving for it, and I might just as well get on 
the band-wagon. The very children in the 
streets are after it. It’s born in the blood of 
every baby. It’s the greatest thing in the 
world. Of course I mean—” 

“Honor!” 

Belden stopped suddenly in his walk. He 
had heard the word—what a different one 
from that which he had been about to pro- 
nounce! 

Somewhere in the back of his brain came 
the thought of an almost forgotten day, when 
a famous judge had addressed the gradua- 
ting class of Belden’s law school. The veteran 
jurist had talked of the duties of those who 





entered the legal profession, and the word 
“honor” had been repeated and repeated till 
Belden felt that nothing else in the world 
was so important. ; 

The greatest thing in the world! 
money, after all? 

For a long time Belden sat gazing at the 
legal documents lying before him—innocent 
enough in appearance, but, like the little pen 
on which his eye fell at that moment, how 
pregnant with possibility of evil! 

The bridge-players were leaving now. Re- 
membering his mother’s desire to have him 
put in an appearance for a moment at least, 
he walked down the hall for a farewell word 
to her friends. 

“Oh, Mr. Belden,” exclaimed Mrs. Gra- 
ham, “congratulate me! I won the prize!” 

“TI do, most heartily.” 

“Tt was my honor score that brought up 
my total.” 

“T don’t think you need be so proud about 
it,” snapped an intimate friend. “Having 
honors is all luck.” 

“T don’t quite agree with you,” was the 
reply. “At bridge we all hold honors, but 
too often we overlook them and consider only 
the points we can make. I believe in play- 
ing the game with honors in mind all the 
time.” 

Belden beat a hasty retreat. His papers 
were there, and he slipped them into the 
pocket of his coat. 

“Mother,” he said, when the last guest 
had gone, “I am going out for a little while. 
Business! ” 

The Subway took him quickly to Mr. Jor- 
dan’s home. The old gentleman was about 
to go in to dinner when the young man’s 
name was brought to him. He entered the 
reception-room calm, dignified—the personi- 
fication of all that was trustworthy. 

“T hope, Mr. Jordan,” began Belden, 
“that I am not detaining you from dinner, 
but I could not wait to see you to-morrow. 
It’s about that case.” 

“ Yes? ” 

“Do you play bridge, Mr. Jordan?” 

The older man looked at Belden as if he 
had doubts of his caller’s sanity. 

“No. I seldom play cards.” 

There was an awkward pause. Belden was 
nervously anxious to make the other see his 
point of view, but scarcely knew what to 
say. From a room up-stairs there came a 
low note of music, then a chord struck on a 
piano. 

Belden dropped his eyes. 

“Mr. Jordan,” he said at last, and un- 
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consciously he spoke with the rhythm of the 
music, “I do hope that you will understand 
my motives when I tell you that I simply 
cannot take that case you gave me. I should 
never respect myself if I did something 
which, though it would be according to the 
spirit of the times, is contrary to—to the 
ideals of my profession. I’m very sorry.” 

He took the bundle of papers from his 
pocket and handed them to the other. The 
music had ceased, and in the silence there 
came the sound of light steps on the stair- 
way. Then a young girl stepped into the 
room. ; 

“Oh, I beg pardon!” she cried, seeing the 
situation. 

Jordan turned. 

“Come in, Alice,” he said gently. “I want 
you to meet a young friend of mine—Mr. 
Belden. See if you can persuade him to re- 
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main and have dinner with us. We have 
business to talk over this evening. No,” he 
continued, addressing the young man, “I 
do not want to discuss this case. That is 
over; but I want to speak about several other 
matters. My personal counsel died recently, 
and—well, I should like to talk to you.” 

Belden took the girl’s hand. 

“T’m sure you will stay, Mr. Belden,” she 
said. 

“ J—I—-should like—” 

“You see,” continued Jordan, “I hadn’t 
fully appreciated the facts of that case my- 
self, but you have made them very clear to 
me. Now I should like to have you pass 
upon the way in which my chef treats my 
daughter and myself.” 

“And,” stammered Belden, “I should be 
glad of a chance to tell you about some of 
the good points of bridge whist.” 





M r. 


and Mrs. 


Todd 


BY HAROLD SUSMAN 


R. AND MRS. LEE were very jolly 
people. 

They had a country house; and at this 
country house they gave house-parties. 

People came when they liked, and went 
when they liked; and while they stayed they 
did as they pleased. 

It was at one of these free-and-easy, hap- 
py-go-lucky affairs that Mr. Todd met Mrs. 
Todd. 

Mr. Lee invited his friend Mr. Bishop to 
come. 

Mr. Bishop asked permission to bring 
along a friend of his. 

He described his friend as a 
polo-player.” 

That took Mr. Lee, who was great on polo. 

Mrs. Lee invited her friend Miss Campbell 
to come. 

Miss Campbell asked permission to bring 
along a friend of hers. 

She described her friend as being a “ stun- 
ning dresser. ” 

That took Mrs. Lee, for she was gone on 
clothes. 

Mr. Lee knew that any friend of Mr. 
Bishop’s was all right; Mrs. Lee knew that 
any friend of Miss Campbell’s was all right; 
so the permissions were immediately granted. 

In due course, their friends and their 
friends’ friends arrived. 


“ crack 


Miss Campbell’s friend proved to be a 
very pretty woman, with a good figure, and 
good style. 

She was small and dark. 

Her name was Mrs. Todd. 

She was a widow from the West. 

Miss Campbell, it appeared, had met her 
in Denver. 

Mr. Bishop’s friend proved to be a very 
handsome man, well built and well groomed. 

He was big and fair. 

His name was Mr. Todd. 

He was the son of an English baronet. 

Mr. Bishop told the Lees that he had met 
him in London. 

“When Greek meets Greek — or, rather, 
when Todd meets Todd!” said Mrs. Lee 
laughingly, as she introduced “Mr. Todd” 
to “ Mrs. Todd.” 

“What a coincidence!” said Mr. Todd. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Todd. 

Everybody agreed with them. 

People began telling stories and anecdotes 
of similarity of names, confusion of identi- 
ties, and so forth. 

Mr. Todd seemed to be a charming man, 
and Mrs. Todd seemed to be a delightful 
woman, so the Lees regarded them as welcome 
additions to their party. 

In the evening, Mrs. Lee assigned Mr. 
Todd to take Mrs. Todd in to dinner. 
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The two seemed to hit it off splendidly to- 
gether. 

They chatted and laughed all through the 
meal. 

They seemed to regard their being together 
as a great joke; and so did the rest of the 
company. 

“Mrs. Todd, will you kindly ask Mr. 
Todd to pass me that?” said one. 

“Mr. Todd, will Mrs. Todd have any of 
this?” said another. 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd took it all very good- 
naturedly. 

In fact, they seemed to enjoy the fun quite 
as much as the others; perhaps even more so. 

After dinner, when the gentlemen joined 
the ladies, Mr. Todd went straight to Mrs. 
Todd’s side, and stayed there throughout the 
evening. 

“Mr. Burden does not seem to be very at- 
tentive to Mrs. Burden,” said one of the 
guests who was inclined to gossip. 

“But what is more remarkable,” said an- 
other one of the guests who was also inclined 
to gossip, “ Mr. Todd does seem to be very at- 
tentive to-Mrs. Todd!” 

The next day the men played polo, and the 
women wore pretty gowns. 

Mr. Todd proved to be a crack polo-player, 
as Mr. Bishop had said; and Mrs. Todd 
proved to be a stunning dresser, as Miss 
Campbell had said. 

Mr. Lee was much impressed with Mr. 
Todd. 

Mrs. Lee was much impressed with Mrs. 
Todd. 

And Mr. Todd and Mrs. Todd were much 
impressed—with each other. 

When he was not playing polo, and she 
was not changing her gowns, they were to- 
gether. 

Their attachment created considerable 
amusement, interest, and speculation. 

One evening, when everybody was sitting 
about, doing nothing in particular, Miss 
Campbell told Mrs. Lee how beautifully Mrs. 
Todd played the piano. 

Mrs. Lee asked Mrs. Todd to play. 

Mrs. Todd played, and played beautifully. 

Then Mr. Bishop told Mr. Lee how splen- 
didly Mr. Todd sang. 

Mr. Lee asked Mr. Todd to sing. 

Mr. Todd said that he would be glad to 
oblige, if somebody would be good enough to 
accompany him. 

Mrs. Todd was brought back to the piano. 

She knew Mr. Todd’s songs. 

So she played, and he sang. He sang 
splendidly. 
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“Talented couple, the Todds!” some one 
remarked. 

At the end of the week, on the last day of 
the house-party, Mrs. Todd went to Mrs. 
Lee. 

She thanked her for her hospitality, and 
for a perfectly lovely time; and then—there 
was something else. 

“TI want you to congratulate me!” said 
Mrs. Todd. 

“My dear!” said Mrs. Lee. 
don’t mean to tell me—” 

“ I do! ” 

“Mr. Todd?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Engaged ? ” 

“ No! ” 

“What, then?” 

“ Married! ” 

“When?” 

“Six years ago!” 

“You must explain! ” 

“T want to!” said Mrs. Todd. “We met 
in Denver, at my home, six years ago. We 
fell in love with each other. He proposed to 
me. I accepted him; and we were married 
within a week.” 

“But I thought that he was an English- 
man!” said Mrs. Lee. 

“So he is,” said Mrs. Todd. “We went 
to England to live; and it was in England 
that we had—” 

“What?” said Mrs. Lee. 

“ Our misunderstanding,” said Mrs. Todd. 
“Tt was all wrong, all a mistake, an absurd 
mistake. But we didn’t realize that then; so 
we agreed to live apart. We separated, and 
I returned to my home, while he remained in 
his. That was three years ago. We never 
met, or even communicated with each other, 
in all that time, though I had recently come 
to New York, and so had he. And then at 
last we met—here! As soon as we met, we 
both realized that we had made a mistake, 
and wanted to rectify it. And we have! So 
I must not only thank you for your hospital- 
ity, and for a lovely time, but also for re- 
storing me to my husband, and for reuniting 
me with the man I love!” 

“How perfectly romantic!” said Mrs. 
Lee. “I do congratulate you!” 

They kissed. 

Then Mr. Todd came in. 

Mrs. Lee congratulated him, too. 

They shook hands. 

Then the other guests were told. 

They all declared that they had suspected 
it from the first. 

But be that as it may! 


“You really 
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THE ENTRANCE AND DRIVEWAY OF SPRINGBROOK, FROM THE BRISTOL PIKE, AT 


HOLMESBURG 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A GREAT ACTOR'S LEGACY 


THE EDWIN FORREST HOME FOR RETIRED ACTORS, TO WHICH 
THE FAMOUS TRAGEDIAN DEVOTED HIS FORTUNE 


BY EMMETT C. 


eration, the name of Edwin Forrest 

means something more or less vague- 
ly connected with the earlier history of the 
American stage. We have heard, of course, 
that Forrest was a great tragedian; but that 
was so long ago—before Edwin Booth’s 
time—and we of the busy present care little 
for ancient history, and still less for the so- 
called classic drama, of which, indeed, we 
know almost nothing. 


12 


; | ‘O most playgoers of the present gen- 


KING 


But ask your grandfather—or your father, 
if you are a middle-aged man or woman— 
about Edwin Forrest, and you will see his 
eyes brighten, and hear something like this: 

“Ah, my boy, there was the greatest actor 
that America ever produced! Edwin Booth 
was a great actor, but not to be compared 
with Forrest. In physique he was a Her- 
cules, and his voice had the volume of a 
pipe-organ, with all its sweetness and deli- 
cate shadings of tone. No actor since his 
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SITTING-ROOMS ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF SPRINGBROOK—‘‘ THE ROOMS ARE LARGE, WITH OLD- 
FASHIONED HIGH CEILINGS, AND ARE FURNISHED WITH MAHOGANY AND BLACK 
WALNUT FURNITURE OF THE STYLE OF A CENTURY AGO” 


time has half realized the characters of 
Othello, Lear, Coriolanus, and Damon, but 
he had such an ungovernable temper that he 
terrified every one with whom he came into 
contact.” 

That Forrest had a violent temper is too 
well known to be disputed. The man was 
big. His frame was big, his voice was big, 
and his temper was big. The biggest thing 
about him, however, was known only to a 
few intimates, and that was his heart. 


HOW FORREST USED HIS MONEY 


His father left him a legacy of debts. His 
mother and sisters strove to make ends meet 
by conducting a millinery establishment in 
Cedar Street, Philadelphia. The first money 
that the young actor earned was used to pay 
off the debts which his father had left be- 
hind. This accomplished, his next move was 
to buy a home for the mother and sisters and 
close the millinery shop. 

Years afterward, when Forrest had gained 
success beyond his boyish dreams, he re- 
membered his early struggles. He knew the 
precarious existence led by so many of his 
brother actors, and decided to try to do 


something to smooth their paths as they be- 
gan the descent of the hill of life. His in- 
tention was set forth in a letter to a friend, 
from which the following is an extract: 


My professional brothers and sisters are often 
unfortunate, and little has been done for them, 
either to elevate them in their profession, or to 
provide for their necessities under sickness or mis- 
fortune. God has favored my efforts and given 
me success, and I would make my fortune the 
means to elevate the education of actors, to pro- 
mote their success, to alleviate their sufferings, 
and to smooth the pillows of the unfortunate in 
sickness or disability, or the decay of declining 
years. 


It was to carry out this generous and kind- 
ly purpose that the great tragedian estab- 
lished the Edwin Forrest Home for retired 
actors at Holmesburg, Pennsylvania, nine 
miles from Philadelphia, the city of his own 
home and birth. No other actor that ever 
lived has left such a monument to himself, 
or such an example of thoughtfulness and 
love for the members of his profession. Ed- 
win Booth’s endowment of the Players Club 
in New York was a noble benefaction to the 
men of his profession; but the Forrest Home 




















is open to both sexes, and its purchase price 
exceeded that of the club mentioned three 
times over. 


THE PURCHASE OF SPRINGBROOK 


In 1866 Mr. Forrest bought Springbrook, 


which had been the home of a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, for ninety - five thousand dollars. 
The property: lay near a farm owned by one 
of his friends, whom he was accustomed to 
visit when resting from his work. He thus 
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the wings, and from this a gravel walk 
leads to the vine-covered porch. Resting in 
easy chairs in this shady spot, the guests 
look down to the Delaware, as it flows by at 


, the foot of the sloping hillside beyond the 


farm-land. 

From the pike, entrance to the grounds is 
through a large iron gate flanked by two 
great stone pillars, with clambering vines 
that almost hide the solid masonry. The 
gateway and park, and the drive, leading 









































SPRINGBROOK, 
BOUGHT 


THE 


RESIDENCE ON THE BANKS OF 
FOR NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


DELAWARE WHICH EDWIN FORREST 
AND WHICH HE ENDOWED 


THE 


AS A HOME FOR RETIRED ACTORS 


became familiar with the beauty of the place, 
and resolved to buy it, if possible, as a home 
for his aged sisters. The sisters died shortly 
after the property came into his possession, 
and he then decided to convert it to the use 
it now serves so well. 

The stately mansion, mellowed by its cen- 
tury of existence, is located on a command- 
ing elevation between the old Bristol pike 
and the Delaware River. The estate contains 
one hundred and ten acres. The house fronts 
on a good-sized park, containing many fine 
old trees, grassy lawns, and well-kept flower- 
A conservatory stands near one of 


beds, 





up to the Colonial door, suggest the sur- 
roundings of some ducal estate in Europe. 
The interior of the building is as fine as 
the outside. A wide corridor runs from the 
entrance of the house, on the pike side, to the 
other, which fronts toward the river. A broad 
staircase leads to the floors above, the 
ground floor being divided into parlors, di- 
ning-room, and library. The rooms are large, 
with old-fashioned high ceilings, and are 
furnished with mahogany and black walnut 
furniture of the style of a century ago. 
Hand-carved cabinets of stained oak, old 
portraits, and priceless art treasures of vari- 
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ous kinds delight the eye of the lover of the 
antique, wherever he turns. Many portraits 
of Forrest are to be seen, and a magnificent 
marble statue of him in the character of 
Coriolanus—a truly heroic figure—stands in 
the main corridor. 


FORREST’S MUNIFICENT BEQUEST 


This magnificent place is the home of ten 
or twelve actors and actresses, many of them 
contemporaries of Forrest, and several of 
them former members of his companies. It 
is their very own, for Edwin Forrest gave 
it to them in fee simple; and, more than that, 
he left a fund sufficient to maintain the house 
and its occupants, and those who may come 
after them, when the present tenants have 
quitted this earthly stage. 

Forrest died in 1872, before his cherished 
scheme could be put into operation; but so 
complete were the directions left in his will 
that his executors found no difficulty in car- 
rying out his plans. This was speedily done, 
and the home was opened for the reception 
of guests in 1876. 

An extract from Forrest’s will explains 
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the conditions upon which guests are received 
into the home: 


The institution shall be for the support and 
maintenance of actors and actresses decayed by 
age, or disabled by infirmity, who, if natives of the 
United States, shall have served at least five years 
in the profession, and if of foreign birth, shall have 
served at least ten years, whereof three years next 
previous to the application shall have been in the 
United States, and who shall in all things comply 
with the laws and regulations of the home, other- 
wise to be discharged by the manager, whose de- 
cision shall be final. 


The will further bequeathed to the home 
its founder’s personal property, including 
his library of eight thousand volumes, and 
his entire estate, valued at two hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. The trustees have 
invested this handsome sum in solid, inter- 
est-bearing securities, the income from which 
is sufficient to maintain the home for all time. 

Not all the big estate is used by the home. 
Eighty acres are rented for farming purposes, 
and this not only serves to increase the en- 
dowment, but also provides a source of fresh 


eges, butter, and vegetables—things which 


oor 
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THE LIBRARY AT SPRINGBROOK, CONTAINING THE EIGHT THOUSAND VOLUMES BEQUEATHED TO 
THE INSTITUTION BY EDWIN FORREST 
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ONE OF THE OCCUPANTS OF SPRINGBROOK IN HIS OWN ROOM—‘‘ EACH GUEST IS ENTITLED TO A 
PRIVATE ROOM, AND RECEIVES A REGULAR INCOME, SUFFICIENT TO BUY 
CLOTHING AND PROVIDE POCKET-MONEY” 


are such luxuries in these days of cold-stor- 
age foods. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HOME 


The management of the institution is in 
charge of a governing board of seven men, of 
whom the mayor of Philadelphia is always 


one. The number of guests is limited to 
twelve, and all applications for admission 
are passed upon by the governing board. 
Each occupant of Springbrook is entitled to 
a private room, and receives a regular in- 
come, sufficient -to buy clothing and provide 
pocket-money. Not a bad place, surely, for 
the old player to rest until the last act is 
called! 

There is no caste or rank in the Forrest 
Home, excepting that of age. It is not the 
young and strong to the fore here, as is so 
often the case in this “young man’s age”; 
the woman whose years are the greatest takes 
precedence on all occasions. To see these 
old actors and actresses stand and bow to 
the dear old lady, as she passes them and 
takes the seat of honor at the dinner-table, 
is to witness a beautiful formality. It is 
ull the more beautiful because these old play- 
ers know how to bow with a graceful and 
courtly dignity that is passing away with 


them and their kind. Age means something, 
too, in this family; for at the present time 
the youngest member is in the sixties, and 
the venerable lady who has precedence of 
the rest is a nonagenarian. 


ON EDWIN FORREST’S BIRTHDAY 


The residents of Springbrook celebrate 
with loving remembrance the anniversaries 
of Edwin Forrest’s birth on March 9 of each 
year. This spring, the one hundred and 
fourth anniversary was observed with more 
than usual ceremony. The old mansion was 
draped in red, white, and blue bunting. The 
interior was made more beautiful with a 
profusion of flowers, and the statue of For- 
rest was garlanded with wreaths. A new 
American flag was run up on the staff above 
the cupola, while the inmates stood in the 
windows and sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” to the accompaniment played by 
Miss Sidney Cowell, one of the guests, who 
is an accomplished pianist. 

Those of the old players who were able to 
make the trip journeyed to Philadelphia, 
where they placed wreaths upon the grave 
of the great tragedian, in the churchyard of 
old St. Paul’s. In the afternoon a special 
anniversary dinner was given, at which many 
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invited guests were present; and all drank to 
the memory of the founder in wine vinted 
from grapes grown in the vineyard of the 
home. A program, consisting of music and 
recitations, was given in the evening, at 
which the old actors and actresses recited 
scenes from plays in which they appeared 
many years ago. 
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bygone days. The veterans will tell him 
that we of this generation have never seen 
such giants on the stage; and who knows but 
they are right? 

THE OCCUPANTS OF SPRINGBROOK 


There are only ten guests in the home at 
present—three men and seven women. Nat- 














THE MAIN HALL OF SPRINGBROOK, 


WITH THE HEROIC STATUE OF EDWIN FORREST IN THE 


CHARACTER OF CORIOLANUS 


It is a privilege, indeed, to be present at 
one of these anniversary functions. One 
sees here how things were done in the 
“palmy days” of the theater. It is an en- 
tertainment which could scarcely be enjoyed 
anywhere else, and which is a novelty in this 
era of “suppressed acting” and the “ real- 
istic drama.” Furthermore, the invited 
guest is regaled with personal recollections 
of Forrest, Junius Brutus Booth, Cushman, 
Neilson, and other famous players of those 


urally the most interesting of these is the 
eldest of them all, the dear “old lady of the 
home.” 

She is Mrs. Kate Ludlow Littell, and she 
is ninety years old this year, probably the 


oldest player living. Four decades ago, and 
more, Kate Ludlow was a beautiful and 
popular leading woman. Born in New 
York in 1820, she went on the stage while 
still a girl, and soon rose to prominence in 
her profession. Once an ardent admirer 
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wrenched the name - plate off her trunk at 
a railway station, while on another occasion 
a devoted swain stole her slippers out of her 
dressing-room, and doubtless treasured them 
for years to follow. 

Kate Ludlow was at one time leading wom- 
an at the New Olympic Theater, which, fifty 
years ago, stood at 585 Broadway, New York. 
Among other stars, she supported Junius 
Brutus Booth, Edwin Booth’s father. Isn’t 
it hard to realize that one who acted with the 
elder Booth should be among us still, and, 
more than that, should be comparatively act- 
ive and capable of taking an interest in the 
affairs of the day? It doesn’t sound much 
like the “terrible hard life that actresses 
live,” does it? 

Mrs. Littell reads her daily newspaper 
regularly, goes to the village store occasion- 
ally to do some shopping, and is always 
cheerful and pleasant to those around her. 
She has been a widow since 1856, and a 
resident of Springbrook since 1902. 

Captain John Jack and his wife, Annie 
Firmin, are the only married couple in the 
home. Captain Jack’s title is not honorary 
or fictitious. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he went to the front as a lieutenant of 
the Second Pennsylvania Volunteers; he was 
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wounded at Bull Run, and later was promo- 
ted to a captaincy for gallantry in action. 
John Jack is built on broad and generous 
lines, and in his day was esteemed a great 
Falstaff. Mrs. Jack used to play the boyish 
Prince Hal to Mr. Jack’s swaggering boaster, 
her beautiful face and figure fitting the part 
admirably. 

Charles J. Fyffe has been the librarian of 
the home for some years. Mr. Fyffe ac- 
knowledges to being eighty years young, but 
could scarcely be convicted of it except by 
his own confession. His step is still light, 
and his voice and smile are most kindly. To 
him falls the duty of showing visitors around 
the home, and he is rich in reminiscences of 
Forrest, with whom he played many engage- 
ments. 

Other guests are Sidney Cowell, formerly 
soubrette of Augustin Daly’s company; Ethel 
Greybrooke Greaves, at one time leading 
woman with William J. Florence; Anna 
Barnes, who as Anna Walsh was a society 
amateur in Washington before she adopted 
the professional stage; Mrs. Charles Bishop, 
widow of the comedian of that name; W. H. 
Bartholomew, the former pantomimist and 
clown; and Miss Emilie Lewis, a former 
member of John Brougham’s company. 


ROAD 


Over the hilltop the long road leads, 

Up through the woods and the dappled meads; 
Come, let us follow it! 
Through dip and hollow it 

Winds where the waters call the leaning reeds. 
Hey, for the long road! 
It will be no wrong road— 

That’s the lyric cry that the wanderer heeds. 


Over the hilltop the long road climbs; 
Down from the heights ring the sheep-bell chimes; 


Crickets a dinning 


Their clear violining, 


And the breeze in 
rimes; 


the boughs 


breathing airy 


Hey, for the long road! 
It will be no wrong road— 
Cows in the clover and bees in the limes! 


Over the hilltop the long road bends; 

All of the birds sing the words of friends; 
Bracken that’s billowy, 
Green copses willowy, 

That’s where the foot of the wanderer wends; 
Hey, for the long road! 
It will be no wrong road, 

For the door of home’s where the long road ends! 





Clinton Scollard 











THE HONOR OF THE BIG SNOWS' 


A STORY OF THE CANADIAN WILDERNESS 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “A FIGHT FOR LIFE” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Lac Bain. Just as she passes away, there comes to the cabin a half-starved lad, Jan Thoreau, 

who has wandered through the snow from the far north. Cummins takes Jan into his home, 
where the chief interest of both the man and the boy is the new-born baby, her dead mother’s name- 
sake. To all the people of the post—Williams, the factor, Mukee, a Cree half-breed, Per-ee, who is 
part Eskimo, and the rest—little Mélisse is a pet, but Jan Thoreau worships her with specia! devotion. 
He is determined that she shall be.brought up as a “ceevilize” child, though he shows a strange horror 
when Cummins suggests that she should be baptized by a missioner who is coming frcm Fort 
Churchill. 

When the missioner comes, it chances that as he nears the post he meets Jan Thoreau. The 
two recognize each other, and it is clear that the past holds some terrible memory for them, for 
the man from Churchill turns his sledge and flees. Jan follows in mad pursuit, overtakes his enemy, 
and grapples with him in frenzied passion. After a fierce struggle the missioner chokes Thoreau 
into insensibility, and is making his escape, when Jean de Gravois, a French trapper from the 
Fond du Lac country, comes upon the scene. Finding his friend Thoreau apparently murdered, he 
shoots the fleeing missioner, and carries Jan to the post, where he speedily recovers. 

Years pass at Post Lac Bain, and little Mélisse grows to girlhood, watched over by her father 
and Jan, and taught by the latter, who travels great distances to the company’s winter schools in 
order to be able to pass on to Mélisse what he learns. She is eight years old when there comes to 
the post the alarming news that an epidemic of smallpox is sweeping northward through the wil- 


derness. 


\ \ YHEN the story opens, Mélisse, wife of John Cummins, lies dying in her husband’s cabin at Post 





XIV dians, but we hear that it’s wiping out the 
Chippewayans between the Albany and the 
INETEEN years before these same Churchill.” He left the same day with his 
N rumors had come up from the south, winded dogs. “I’m off for the Révillon 
and the Red Terror had followed. people to the west, with the compliments of 

The horror of it still remained with the forest our company,” he explained. 
people; for a thousand unmarked graves, Three days later, word came from Church- 
shunned like a pestilence, and scattered from ill that all of the company’s servants and 
the lower waters of James Bay to the lake her majesty’s subjects west of the bay should 
country of the Athabasca, gave evidence of prepare themselves for the coming of the Red 
the toll it demanded. Terror. Williams’s thick face went as white 
From Du Brochet, on Reindeer Lake, au- as the paper he held, as he read the words of 

thentic word first came to Lac Bain early the Churchill factor. 


in the winter. Henderson was factor there, “Tt means dig graves,” he said. ‘“That’s 
and he passed up the warning that had come the only preparation we can make!” 

to him from Nelson House and the country He read the paper aloud to the men at 
to the southeast. Lac Bain, and every available man was de- 


“There’s smallpox on the Nelson,” his tailed to spread the warning throughout the 
messenger informed Williams, “and it has  post’s territory. There was a quick harness- 
struck the Crees on Wollaston Lake. God _ ing of dogs, and on each sledge that went 
only knows what it’s doing to the bay In- out was a roll of red cotton cloth. Williams's 

* This story began in the August number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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face was still white as he passed these rolls 
out from the company’s store. They were 
ominous of death, lurid signals of pestilence 
and horror, and the touch of them sent shud- 
dering chills through the men who were about 
to scatter them among the forest people. 

Jan went over the Churchill trail, and then 
swung southward along the Hasabala, where 
the country was crisscrossed with trap-lines 
of the half-breeds and the French. First, he 
struck the cabin of Croisset and his wife, 
and left part of his cloth. ‘Then he turned 
westward, while Croisset harnessed his dogs 
and hurried with a quarter of the roll to the 
south. Between the Hasabala and Klokol 
Lake, Jan found three other cabins, and at 
each he left a bit of the red cotton. 

Forty miles to the south, somewhere on the 
Porcupine, were the lines of Henri Langlois, 
the post’s greatest fox-hunter. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, Jan set off in search of 
Langlois; and late in the afternoon of the 
same day he came upon a well-beaten snow- 
shoe trail. On this he camped until morning. 
With dawn he began following it. 

He passed half a dozen of Langlois’s trap- 
houses. In none of them was there bait. In 
three the traps were sprung. In the seventh 
he found the remains of a red fox that had 
been eaten until there was little but the 
bones left. Two houses beyond there was an 
ermine in a trap, with its head eaten off. 

With growing perplexity, Jan examined the 
snow-shoe trails in the snow. The most 
recent of them were days old. He urged on 
his dogs, stopping no more at the trap-houses, 
until, with a shrieking command, he brought 
them to a halt at the edge of a clearing cut 
in the forest. A dozen rods ahead of him 
was the trapper’s cabin. Over it, hanging 
limply to a sapling pole, was the red signal 
of horror. 

With a terrified cry to the dogs, Jan ran 
back, and the team turned about and followed 
him in a tangled mass. Then he stopped. 
There was no smoke rising from the clay 
chimney on the little cabin. Its one window 
was white with frost. Again and again he 
shouted, but no sign of life responded to his 
cries. He fired his rifle twice, and waited 
with his mittened hand over his mouth and 
nostrils. There was no reply. Then, aban- 
doning hope, he turned back into the north, 
and gave his dogs no rest until he had 
reached Lac Bain. 

His team came in half dead. Both Cum- 
mins and Williams rushed out to meet him 
as he drove up before the company’s store. 

“The red flag is over Langlois’s cabin!” 
13 
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he cried. “I fired my rifle and shouted. 
There is no life! Langlois is dead!” 

“Great God!” groaned Williams. 

His red face changed to a sickly pallor, 
and he stood with his thick hands clenched, 
while Cummins took charge of the dogs and 
Jan went into the store for something to eat. 

Mukee and Per-ee returned to the post the 
next day. Young Williams followed close 
after them, filled with terror. He had found 
the plague among the Crees of the Water- 
found. 

Each day added to the gloom at Lac Bain. 
For a time Jan could not fully understand, 
and he still played his violin and romped 
joyfully with Mélisse in the little cabin. He 
had not lived through the plague of nineteen 
years before. Most of the others had, even 
to Mukee, the youngest of them all. 

Jan did not know that it was this Red 
Terror that came like a Nemesis of the gods 
to cut down the people of the great north- 
land, until they were fewer in number than 
those of the Sahara desert. But he learned 
quickly. In February, the Crees along Wol- 
laston Lake were practically wiped out. Red 
flags marked the trail of the Nelson. Death 
leaped from cabin to cabin in the wilderness 
to the west. By the middle of the month, Lac 
Bain was hemmed in by the plague on all 
sides but the north. 

The post’s trap-lines had been shortened; 
now they were abandoned entirely, and the 
great fight began. Williams assembled his 
men, and told them how that same battle had 
been fought nearly two decades before. For 
sixty miles about the post every cabin and 
wigwam that floated a red flag must be visited 
—and burned if the occupants were dead. 
In learning whether life or death existed in 
these places lay the peril for those who under- 
took the task. It was a dangerous mission. 
It meant facing a death from which those 
who listened to the old factor shrank with 
dread; yet, when the call came, they re- 
sponded to a man. 

Cummins and Jan ate their last supper 
together, with Mélisse sitting between them 
and wondering at their silence. When it was 
over, the two went outside. 

“Mukee wasn’t at the store,” said Cum- 
mins, in a thick, strained voice, halting Jan 
in the gloom behind the cabin. “ Williams 
thought he was off to the south with his dogs. 
But he isn’t. I saw him drag himself into 
his shack, like a sick dog, an hour before 
dusk. There'll be a red flag over Lac Bain 
in the morning.” 

Jan stifled the sharp cry on his lips. 
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“Ah, there’s a light!” cried Cummins. 
“It’s a pitch torch burning in front of his 
door!” 

A shrill, quavering cry came from the 
direction of Mukee’s cabin, and the two rec- 
ognized it as the voice of the half-breed’s 
father—a wordless cry, rising and dying 
away again and again, like the wailing of a 
dog. Sudden lights flashed into the night, as 
they had flashed years ago when Cummins 
staggered forth from his home with word of 
the woman’s death. He gripped Jan’s arm 
in a sudden spasm of horror. 

“The flag is up now!” he whispered hus- 
kily. “Go back to Mélisse. ‘There is food 
in the Louse for a month, and you can bring 
the wood in to-night. Bar the door. Open 
only the back window for air. Stay inside 
—with her—until it is over. Go!” 

“To the red flags—that is where I will 
go!” cried Jan fiercely, wrenching his arm 
free. “Itis your place to stay with Meélisse!” 

“My place is with the men.” 

“And mine?” Jan drew himself up rigid. 

“One of us must shut himself up with 
her,” pleaded Cummins. “It must be you.” 
His face gleamed white in the darkness. 
“You came —that night— because Mélisse 
was here. Something sent you—something— 
don’t you understand? And since then she 
has never been near to death until now. 
You must stay with Meélisse—with your 
violin!” 

“ Mélisse herself shall choose,” replied Jan. 
“We will go into the cabin, and the one to 
whom she comes first goes among the red 
flags. The other shuts himself in the cabin 
until the »lague is gone.” 

He turned swiftly back to the door. As 
he opened it, he stepped aside to let Cum- 
mins enter first, and behind the other’s broad 
back he leaped quickly to one side, his eyes 
glowing, his white teeth gleaming in a smile. 
Unseen by Cummins, he stretched out his 
arms to Mélisse, who was playing with the 
strings of his violin on the table. 

He had done this a thousand times, and 
Mélisse knew what it meant—a kiss and a 
joyous toss half-way to the ceiling. She 
jumped from her stool and ran to him; but 
this time, instead of hoisting her above his 
head, he hugged her up close to his breast, 
and buried his face in her soft hair. His 
eyes looked over her in triumph to Cummins. 

“Up, Jan, up—’way up!” cried Mélisse. 

He tossed her until she half turned in 
midair, kissed her again as he caught her in 
his arms, and set her, laughing and happy, 
on the edge of the table. 
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“T am going down among the sick Crees 
in Cummins’s place,” said Jan to Williams, 
half an hour later. “Now that the piague 
has come to Lac Bain, he must stay with 
Meélisse.” 

XV 


THE next morning Jan struck out over his 
old trail to the Hasabala. The Crees were 
gone. He spent a day swinging east and 
west, and found old trails leading into the 
north. 

“They have gone up among the Eskimo,” 
he said to himself. “Ah, Kazan, what in 
the name of the saints is that?” 

The leading dog dropped upon his haunch- 
es with a menacing growl as a lone figure 
staggered across the snow toward them. It 
was Croisset. With a groan, he dropped 
upon the sledge. 

“T am sick and starving!” he wailed. 
“The fiend himself has got into my cabin, 
and for three days I’ve had nothing but snow 
and a raw whisky-jack!” 

“Sick!” cried Jan, drawing a step away 
from him. 

“Yes, sick from an empty belly, and this, 
and this!” He showed a forearm done up 
in a bloody rag, and pointed to his neck, 
from which the skin was peeling. “I was 
gone ten days with that red cloth you gave 
me; and when I came back, if there wasn’t 
the horror itself grinning at me from the top 
of my own shanty! I tried to get in, but 
my wife barred the door, and said that she 
would shoot me if I didn’t get back into the 
woods. I tried to steal in at night through 
a window, and she drenched me in hot water. 
I built a wigwam at the edge of the forest, 
and stayed there for five days. Hon-gree! 
Blessed saints, I had no matches, no grub; 
and when I got close enough to yell these 
things to her, she kept her word and plunked 
me through a crack in the door, so that I 
lost a pint of blood from this arm.” 

“T’ll give you something to eat,” laughed 
Jan, undoing his pack. “ How long has the 
red flag been up?” 

“T’ve lost all count of time, but it’s twelve 
days, if an hour, and I swear it’s going to 
take all winter to get it down!” 

“It’s not the plague. Go back and tell 
your wife so.” 

“And get shot for my pains!” groaned 
Croisset, digging into meat and biscuit. “I’m 
bound for Lac Bain, if you’ll give me a 
dozen matches. That whisky-jack will re- 
main with me until I die, for when I ate 
him I forgot to take out his insides! ” 
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“You’re a lucky man, Croisset. 
roof that she loves you.” 

“Tf bullets and hot water and an empty 
belly are proofs, she loves me a great deal, 
Jan Thoreau! Though I don’t believe she 
meant to hit me. It was a woman’s bad 
aim.” 

Jan left him beside a good fire, and 
turned into the southwest to burn Langlois 
and his cabin. The red flag still floated 
where he had seen it weeks before. The 
windows were thicker with frost. He shout- 
ed, beat upon the door with the butt of 
his rifle, and broke in the windows. The 
silence of death quickened the beating of his 
heart when he stopped to listen. There was 
no doubt that Langlois lay dead in his little 
home. 

Jan brought dry brushwood from the for- 
est, and piled it high against the logs. Upon 
his sledge he sat and watched the fire until 
the cabin was a furnace of leaping flame. 

He continued westward. At the head of 
the Porcupine he found the remains of three 
burned wigwams, and from one of them he 
dug out charred bones. Down the Porcupine 
he went slowly, doubling to the east and 
west, until, at its junction with Gray Otter 
Creek, he met a Cree, who told him that 
twenty miles farther on there was an aban- 
doned village of six teepees. ‘Toward these 
he boldly set forth, praying as he went that 
the angels were guarding Mélisse at Post 
Lac Bain. 

Croisset reached the post forty-eight hours 
after he had encountered Jan. 

“The red flag is everywhere!” he cried, 
catching sight of the signal over Mukee’s 
cabin. “It is to the east and west of the 
Hasabala as thick as jays in springtime!” 

The Cree from the Gray Otter drove in on 
his way north. — 

“Six wigwams with dead in them,” he 
reported in his own language to Williams. 
“A company man, with a one-eyed leader 
and four trailers, left the Gray Otter to burn 
them.” 

Williams took down his birch-bark moose- 
horn and bellowed a weird signal to Cum- 
mins, who opened a crack of his door to 
listen, with Mélisse close beside him. 

“Thoreau is in the thick of it to the south,” 
he called. ‘“ There’s too much of it for him, 
and I’m going down with the dogs. Croisset 
will stay in the store for a few days.” 

“Mélisse heard the words, and her eyes 
were big with fear when her father turned 
from closing and bolting the door. In more 
than a childish way, she knew that Jan had 
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gone forth to face a great danger. The grim 
laws of the savage world in which she lived 
had already begun to fix their influence upon 
her, quickening her instinct and reason, just 
as they hastened the lives of Indian children 
into the responsibilities of men and women 
before they had reached fifteen. 

She knew what the red flag over Mukee’s 
cabin meant. She knew that the air of this 
world of hers had become filled with peril to 
those who breathed it, and that people were 
dying out in the forests; that all about them 
there was a terrible, unseen thing which her 
father called the plague, and that Jan had 
gone forth to fight it, to breathe it, and, per- 
haps, to die in it. Their own door was 
locked and bolted against it. She dared not 
even thrust her head from the window which 
was opened for a short time each day; and 
until Cummins assured her that there was no 
danger in the sunshine, she shunned the few 
pale rays that shot through the cabin-window 
at midday. 

Unconsciously, Cummins added to her fears 
in more ways than one, and as he answered 
her questions truthfully, her knowledge in- 
creased day by day. She thought more and 
more of Jan. She watched for him through 
the two windows of her home. Every sound 
from outside brought her to them with eager 
hope; and always her heart sank with 
disappointment, and the tears would come 
very near to her eyes, when she saw nothing 
but the terrible red flag clinging to the pole 
over “Mukee’s cabin. 

In the little Bible which her mother had 
left there was written, on the ragged fly-leaf, 
a simple prayer. Each night, as she knelt 
beside her cot and repeated this prayer, she 
paused at the end, and added: 

“Dear Father in heaven, please take care 
of Jan!” 

The days brought quick changes now. 
One morning the moose-horn called Cummins 
to the door. It was the fifth day after 
Williams had gone into the south. 

“There was no smoke this morning, and 
I looked through the window,” shouted 
Croisset. “ Mukee and the old man are both 
dead. I’m going to burn the cabin.” 

A stifled groan of anguish fell from Cum- 
mins’s lips as he went like a dazed man to 
his cot and flung himself face downward upon 
it. Mélisse could see his strong frame shak- 
ing, as if he were crying like a child; and 
twining her arms tightly about his neck, she 
sobbed out her passionate grief against his 
rough cheek. She did not know the part 
that Mukee had played in the life of the 
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sweet woman who had once lived in this 
same little cabin; she knew only that he was 
dead; that the terrible thing had killed him, 
and that, next to her father and Jan, she had 
loved him more than any one else in the 
world. 

Soon she heard a strange sound, and ran to 
the window. Mukee’s cabin was in flames. 
Wild-eyed and tearless with horror, she 
watched the fire as it burst through the 
broken windows and leaped high up among 


the black spruce. In those flames was 
Mukee! She screamed, and her father sprang 


to her with a strange cry, running with her 
from the window into the little room where 
she slept. 

The next morning, when Cummins went to 
awaken her, her face went as white as death. 
Mélisse was not asleep. Her eyes were 
wide open and staring at him, and her soft 
cheeks burned with the hot glow of fire. 

“You are sick, Mélisse,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “ You are sick!” 

He fell upon his knees beside her, and 
lifted her face in his hands. The touch of 
it sent a chill to his heart—such as he had 
not felt since many years ago, in that other 
room a few steps away. 

“JT want Jan,” she pleaded. 
to come back to me!” 

“T will send for him, dear. He will come 
back soon. I will go out and send Croisset.”’ 

He hid his face from her as he dragged 
himself away. Croisset saw him coming, and 
came out of the store to meet him. A hun- 
dred yards away Cummins stopped. 

“Croisset, for the love of God, take a 
team and go after Jan Thoreau,” he called. 
“Tell him that Mélisse is dying of the 
plague. 4 i 


“T want Jan 


Hurry, hurry! 
“Night and day!” shouted Croisset. 
“Twenty minutes later, from the cabin- 
. window, Cummins saw him start. 

“Jan will be here very soon, Mélisse,” he 
said, running his fingers gently through her 
hair. 

It fell out upon the pillow in thick brown 
waves, and the sight of it choked him with 
the memory of another vision which would 
remain with him until the end of time. It 
was her mother’s hair, shining softly in the 
dim light; her mother’s eyes looked up at 
him as he sat beside her through all this 
long day. 

Toward evening there came achange. The 
fever left the child’s cheeks. Her eyes 
closed, and she fell asleep. Through the 


night Cummins sat near the door, but in the 
gray dawn, overcome by his long vigil, his 
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head dropped upon his breast, and he slum- 
bered. 

When he awoke, the cabin was filled with 
light. He heard a sound, and, startled, 
sprang to his feet. Mélisse was at the stove 
building a fire! 

“I’m better this morning, father. Why 
didn’t you sleep until breakfast was ready?” 

Cummins stared. Then he gave a shout, 
made a rush for her, and, catching her up 
in his arms, danced about the cabin like a 
great bear, overturning the chairs, and allow- 
ing the room to fill with smoke in his wild 
joy. 
“It’s what you saw through the window 
that made you sick, Mélisse,” he cried, put- 
ting her down at last. “I thought—” He 
paused, and added, his voice trembling: “I 
thought you were going to be sick more than 
one day, my sweet little woman!” 

He opened one of the windows to let in 
the fresh air of the morning. 

When Croisset returned, he did not find 
a red flag over Cummins’s cabin; nor did he 
bring word of Jan. For three days he had 
followed the trails to the south, without find- 
ing the boy. But he brought back other 
news. Williams was sick with the plague 
in a Cree wigwam on the Lower Porcupine. 
It was the last they ever heard of the factor, 
except that he died some time in March, and 
was burned by the Crees. 

Croisset went back over the Churchill trail, 
and found his wife ready to greet him with 
open arms. After that he joined Per-ee, who 
came in from the north, in another search for 
Jan. They found neither trace nor word of 
him after passing the Gray Otter, and Cum- 
mins gave up hope. 

It was not for long that their fears 
could be kept from Mélisse. This first bitter 
grief that had come into her life fell upon 
her with a force which alarmed Cummins, 
and cast him into deep gloom. She no 
longer loved to play with her things in the 
cabin. For days at a time she would not 
touch the books which Jan had brought from 
Churchill, and which he had taught her to 
read. She found little to interest her in the 
things which had been her life a few weeks 
before. 

With growing despair, Cummins saw his 
own efforts fail. As the days passed, Mélisse 
mingled more and more with the Indian and 
half-breed children, and spent much of her 
time at the company’s store, listening to the 
talk of the men, silent, attentive, unrespon- 
sive to any efforts they might make to engage 
her smiles. From her own heart she looked 















out upon a world that had become a void 
for her. Jan had been mother, brother, and 
everything that was tender and sweet to her 
—and he was gone. Mukee, whom she had 
loved, was gone. Williams was gone. The 
world was changed, terribly and suddenly, 
and it added years to her perspective of 
things. 

Each day, as the weeks went on, and the 
spring sun began to soften the snow, she 
became a little more like the wild children at 
Lac Bain and in the forests. For Jan, she 
had kept her hair soft and bright, because he 
praised her for it and told her it was pretty. 
Now it hung in tangles down her back. 

There came a night when she forgot her 
prayer, and Cummins did not notice it. He 
failed to notice it the next night, and the 
next. Plunged deep in his own gloom, he 
was unobservant of many other things, so 
that, in place of laughter and joy and merry 
rompings, only gloomy and oppressive shad- 
ows of things that had come and gone filled 
the life of the little cabin. 

They were eating dinner, one day in the 
early spring, with the sunshine flooding in 
upon them, when a quick, low footfall caused 
Mélisse to lift her eyes in the direction of 
the open door. A strange figure stood there, 
with bloodless face, staring eyes, and gar- 
ments hanging in tatters—but its arms were 
stretched out, as those same arms had been 
held out to her a thousand times before, and, 
with the old glad cry, Mélisse darted with the 
swiftness of a sun-shadow beyond Cummins, 
crying: 

“Jan, Jan—my Jan 

Words choked in Cummins’s throat when he 
saw the white-faced figure clutching Mélisse 
to its breast. 

At last he gasped “ Jan!” and threw out 
his two great arms, so that both were caught 
in their embrace. 

For an instant Jan turned his face up to 
the light. The other stared, and understood. 

“You have been sick,” he said, “but it 
has left no marks.” 

“Thank God!” breathed Jan. 

Mélisse raised her head, and stroked his 
cheeks with her two hands. That night she 
remembered her prayer, and at its end she 
added: 

ie Bee Vother in heaven, thank you for 
sending back Jan!” 


XVI 
PEAcE followed in the blighted trails of the 


red terror. Again the forest world breathed 
without fear; but from Hudson Bay to Atha- 
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basca, and as far south as the thousand wa- 
ters of the Reindeer country, the winds whis- 
pered of a terrible grief that would remain 
until babes were men and men went to their 
graves. 

Life had been torn and broken in a cata- 
clysm more fearful than that which levels 
cities and disrupts the earth. Slowly it be- 
gan its readjustment. There was no other 
life to give aid or sympathy; and just as they 
had suffered alone, so now the forest people 
struggled back into life alone, building up 
from the wreck of what had been the things 
that were to be. 

For months the Crees wailed their death- 
dirges as they sought out the bones of their 
dead. Men dragged themselves into the 
posts, wifeless and childless, leaving deep in 
the wilderness all that they had known to 
love and give them comfort. Now and then 
came a woman, and around the black scars 
of burned cabins and teepees dogs howled 
mournfully for masters that were gone. 

The plague had taken a thousand souls, 
and yet the laughing, dancing millions in that 
other big world beyond the edge of the wil- 
derness caught only a passing rumor of what 
had happened. 

Lac Bain suffered least of the far northern 
posts, with the exception of Churchill, where 
the icy winds down-pouring from the arctic 
had sent the red terror shivering to the west- 
ward. In the late snows, word came that 
Cummins was to take Williams’s place as 
factor, and Per-ee at once set off for the Fond 
du Lac to bring back Jean de Gravois as 
“chief man.” Croisset gave up his fox- 
hunting to fill Mukee’s place. 

The changes brought new happiness to 
Mélisse. Croisset’s wife was a good woman 
who had spent her girlhood in Montreal, and 
Iowaka, now the mother of a fire-eating little 
Jean and a handsome daughter, was a soft- 
voiced young Venus who had grown sweeter 
and prettier with her years—which is not 
usually the case with half-breed women. 

“But it’s good blood in her, beautiful 
blood,” vaunted Jean proudly, whenever the 
opportunity came. “Her mother was a 
princess, and her father a pure Frenchman, 
whose father’s father was a chef de bataillon. 
What better than that, eh? I say, what bet- 
ter could there be than that?” 

So, for the first time in her life, Mélisse 
discovered the joys of companionship with 
those of her own kind. 

This new companionship, pleasant as it 
was, did not come between her and Jan. If 
anything, they were more to each other than 
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ever. The terrible months through which they 
had passed had changed them both, and had 
given them, according to their years, the 
fruits which are often ripened in the black 
gloom of disaster rather than in the sunshine 
of prosperity. 

To Mélisse they had opened up a new 
world of thought, a new vision of the things 
that existed about her. The sternest teacher 
of all had brought to her the knowledge that 
comes of grief, of terror, and of death, and 
she had passed beyond her years, just as the 
cumulative processes of generations made the 
Indian children pass beyond theirs. 

She no longer looked upon Jan as a mere 
playmate, a being whose diversion was to 
amuse and to love her. He had become a 
man. In her eyes he was a hero, who had 
gone forth to fight the death of which she still 
heard word and whisper all about her. Crois- 
set’s wife and Iowaka told her that he had 
done the bravest thing that a man might do 
on earth. She spoke proudly of him to the 
Indian children, who called him the “ torch- 
bearer.”” She noticed that he was as tall as 
Croisset, and taller by half a head than Jean, 
and that he lifted her now with one arm as 
easily as if she were no heavier than a stick 
of wood. 

Together they resumed their studies, de- 
voting hours to them each day, and through 
all that summer he taught her to play upon 
his violin. ‘The warm months were a time of 
idleness at Lac Bain, and Jan made the most 
of them in his teaching of Mélisse. She 
learned to read the books which he had used 
at Fort Churchill, and by midsummer she 
could read those which he had used at York 
Factory. At night they wrote letters to each 
other and delivered them across the table in 
the cabin, while Cummins looked on and 
smoked, laughing happily at what they read 
aloud to him. 

One night, late enough in the season for a 
fire to be crackling merrily in the stove, Jan 
was reading one of these letters when Meélisse 
cried: 

“Stop, Jan—stop there!” 

Jan caught himself, and he 
mightily when he read the next lines: 

“¢T think you have beautiful eyes. I love 


them.’” 
“What is it?” cried Cummins. 


on, Jan.” 

“Don’t!” commanded Meélisse, springing 
to her feet and running around the table. 
“T didn’t mean you to read that!” 

She snatched the paper from Jan’s hand 
and threw it into the fire. 


blushed 


“Read 
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Jan’s blood thrilled with pleasure, and at 
the bottom of his next letter he wrote back: 


I think you have beautiful hair. I love it. 


That winter Jan was appointed post hunter, 
and this gave him much time at home, for 
meat was plentiful along the edge of the bar- 
rens. The two continued at their books until 
they came to the end of what Jan knew in 
them. After that, like searchers in strange 
places, they felt their way onward, slowly 
and with caution. During the next summer 
they labored through all the books which were 
in the little box in the corner of the cabin. 

It was Mélisse who now played most on the 
violin, and Jan listened, his eyes glowing 
proudly as he saw how cleverly her little 
fingers danced over the strings, his face 
flushed with a joy that was growing stronger 
in him every day. One day she looked curi- 
ously into the F-hole of the instrument, and 
her pretty mouth puckered itself into a round, 
red “O” of astonishment when Jan quickly 
snatched the violin from her hands. 

“ Excusez-moi, ma belle Mélisse,”’ he 
laughed at her in French. “I am going to 
play you something new!” 

That same day he took the little cloth- 
covered roll from the violin and gave it an- 
other hiding-place. 

It recalled him to the strange spirit which 
had once moved him at Fort Churchill, and 
which had remained with him for a time at 
Lac Bain. That spirit was now gone, luring 
him no longer. Time had drawn a softening 
veil over things that had passed. He was 
happy. 

The wilderness became more beautiful to 
him as Mélisse grew older. Each summer 
increased his happiness; each succeeding 
winter made it larger and more complete. 
Every fiber of his being sang in joyful re- 
sponse as he watched Mélisse pass from child- 
hood into young girlhood. He marked every 
turn in her development, the slightest change 
in her transformation, as if she had been a 
beautiful flower. 

He possessed none of the quick impetu- 
osity of Jean de Gravois. Years gave the 
silence of the north to his tongue, and his 
exultation was quiet and deep in his own 
heart. With an eagerness which no one 
guessed he watched the growing beauty of her 
hair, marked its brightening luster when he 
saw it falling in thick waves over her shoul- 
ders, and he knew that at last it had come 
to be like the woman’s. The changing lights 
in her eyes fascinated him, and he rejoiced 
again when he saw that they were deepening 
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into the violet blue of the bakneesh flowers 
that bloomed on the tops of the ridges. 

To him, Mélisse was growing into every- 
thing that was beautiful. She was his world, 
his life, and at Post Lac Bain there was noth- 
ing to come between the two. Jan noticed 
that in her thirteenth year she could barely 
stand under his outstretched arm. The next 


year she had grown so tall that she could 
Very soon she would 


not stand there at all. 
be a woman! x 

The thought leaped from his heart, and he 
spoke it aloud. It was on the girl’s fifteenth 
birthday. ‘They had come up to the top of 
the ridge on which he had- fought the mis- 
sionary, to gather red sprigs of the bakneesh 
for the festival that they were to have in the 
cabin that night. High up on the face of a 
jagged rock, Jan saw a bit of the crimson 
vine thrusting itself out into the sun, and, 
with Mélisse laughing and encouraging him 
from below, he climbed up until he had se- 
cured it. He tossed it down to her. 

“Tt’s the last one,” she cried, seeing his 
disadvantage, “and I’m going home. You 
can’t catch me!” 

She darted away swiftly along the snow- 
covered ridge, taunting him with merry laugh- 
ter as she left him clambering in cautious 
descent down the rock. Jan followed in pur- 
suit, shouting to her in French, in Cree, and 
in English, and their two voices echoed hap- 
pily in the wild frolic. 

Jan slackened his steps. It was a joy to 
see Mélisse springing from rock to rock and 
darting across the thin openings close ahead 
of him, her hair loosening and sweeping out 
in the sun, her slender figure fleeing with 
the lightness of the pale sun-shadows that 
ran up and down the mountain. 

He would not have overtaken her of his 
own choosing, but at the foot of the ridge 
Mélisse gave up. She turned toward him, 
panting and laughing, shimmering like a sea- 
naiad under the glistening veil of her dishev- 
eled hair. Her face glowed with excitement; 
her eyes, filled with the light of the sun, daz- 
zled Jan in their laughing defiance. Before 
her he stopped, and made no effort to catch 
her. Never had he seen her so beautiful, 
still daring him with her laugh, quivering 
and panting, flinging back her hair. Half 
reaching out his arms, he €ried: 

“Mélisse, you are beautiful—you are al- 
most a woman!” 

The flush deepened in her cheeks, and there 
was no longer the sweet, taunting mischief in 
her eyes. She made no effort to run from him 
when he came to her. 
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“Do you think so, Brother Jan?” 

“Tf you did your hair up like the pictures 
we have in the books, you would be a wom- 
an,” he answered softly. “You are more 
beautiful than the pictures!” 

He drew a step back, and her eyes flashed 
at him again with the sparkle of the old fun 
in them. 

“You say that I am pretty, and that I am 
almost a woman,” she pouted. “And yet—” 
She shrugged her shoulders at him in mock 
disdain. “Jan Thoreau, this is the third 
time in the last week that you have not played 
the game right! I won’t play with you any 
more!” 

In a flash he was at her side, her face be- 
tween his two hands, and, bending down, he 
kissed her upon the mouth. 

“There,” she said, as he released her. 
“Isn’t that the way we have played it ever 
since I can remember? Whenever you catch 
me, you may have that!” 

“T am afraid, Meélisse,” he said seriously. 
“You are growing so tall and so pretty that I 
am afraid.” 

“Afraid! My brother afraid to kiss me! 
And what will you do when I get to be a 
woman, Jan—which will be very soon, you 
say?” 

“T don’t know, Mélisse.” 

She turned her back to him and flung out 
her hair; and Jan, who had done this same 
thing for her a hundred times before, divided 
the silken mass into three strands and plaited 
them into a braid. 

“T don’t believe that you care for me as 
much as you used to, Jan. I wish I were a 
woman, so that I might know if you are 
going to forget me entirely! ” 

Her shoulders trembled; and when he had 
finished his task, he found that she was laugh- 
ing, and that her eyes were swimming with a 
new mischief which she was trying to hide 
from him. In that laugh there was some- 
thing which was not like Mélisse. Slight as 
the change was, he noticed it; but instead of 
displeasing him, it set a vague sensation of 
pleasure trilling like a new song within him. 

When they reached the post, Mélisse went 
to the cabin with her bakneesh, and Jan to 
the company’s store. Tossing the vines upon 
the table, Mélisse ran back to the door and 
watched him until he disappeared. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her lips half parted in 
excitement; and no sooner had he gone from 
view than she hurried to Iowaka’s home 
across the clearing. 

It was fully three-quarters of an hour later 
when Jan saw Meélisse, with Iowaka’s red 
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shawl over her head, walking slowly and with 
extreme precision of step back to the cabin. 

“T wonder if she has the ear-ache,” he 
said to himself, watching her curiously. 
“That is Iowaka’s shawl, and she has it all 
about her head.” 

“A clear half-inch of the rarest wool from 
London,” added the cheery voice of Jean de 
Gravois, whose moccasins had made no sound 
behind him. He always spoke in French to 
Jan. “There is but one person in the world 
who looks better in it than your Meélisse, Jan 
Thoreau, and that is Iowaka, my wife. 
Blessed saints, man, but is she not growing 
more beautiful every day?” 

“Yes,” said Jan. “She will soon be a 

woman.” 

' “A woman!” shouted Jean, who, not hav- 
ing his caribou whip, jumped up and down 
to emphasize his words. “She will soon be 
a woman, did you say, Jan Thoreau? And 
if she is not a woman at thirty, with two 
children—God send others like them !—when 
will she be, I ask you?” 

“T meant Mélisse,” laughed Jan. 

“ And I meant Iowaka,” said Jean. “ Ah, 
there she is now, come out to see if her Jean 
de Gravois is on his way home with the 


sugar for which she sent him something like 
an hour ago; for you know she is chef de 


cuisine of this affair to-night. Ah, she sees 
me not, and she turns back heartily disap- 
pointed, I’ll swear by all the saints in the 
calendar! Did you ever see a figure like 
that, Jan Thoreau? And did you ever see 
hair that shines so, like the top-feathers of a 
raven who’s nibbling at himself in the hottest 
bit of sunshine he can find? Deliver us, but 
I’ll go with the sugar this minute!” 

The happy Jean hopped out, like a cricket 
overburdened with life, calling loudly to his 
wife, who came to meet him. 

A few minutes later Jan thrust his head 
in at their door, as he was passing. 

“T knew I should get a beating, or some- 
thing worse, for forgetting that sugar,” cried 
the little Frenchman, holding up his bared 
arms. “Dough—dough—dough—I’m roll- 
ing dough—dough for the bread, dough for 
the cakes, dough for the pies—dough, Jan 
Thoreau, just common flour and water mixed 
and swabbed—I, Jean de Gravois, chief man 
at Post Lac Bain, am mixing dough! She is 
as beautiful as an angel and sweeter than 
sugar—my lIowaka, I mean; but there is 
more flesh in her earthly tabernacle than in 
mine, so I am compelled to mix this dough, 
mon ami. TIowaka, my dear, tell Jan what 
you were telling me, about Mélisse and—” 
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“Hush!” cried Iowaka in her sweet Cree. 
“That is for Jan to find out for himself.” 

“‘So—so it is,” exclaimed the irrepressible 
Jean, plunging himself to the elbows in his 
pan of dough. “Then hurry to the cabin, 
Jan, and see what sort of a birthday gift 
Mélisse has got for you.” 

XVII 

THE big room was empty when Jan came 
quietly through the open door. He stopped 
to listen, and caught a faint laugh from the 
other room, and then another; and to give 
warning of his presence, he coughed loudly 
and scraped a chair along the floor. A mo- 
ment’s silence followed, the farther door 
opened a little, and then it opened wide, and 
Mélisse came out. 

“Now what do you think of me, Brother 
Jan?” 

She stood in the light of the window 
through which came the afternoon sun, her 
hair piled in glistening toils upon the crown 
of her head, as they had seen them in the 
pictures, her cheeks flushed, her eyes glowing 
questioningly at Jan. 

“Do I look—as you thought—I would, 
Jan?” she persisted, a little doubtful at his 
silence. She turned, so that he saw the clus- 
ter of soft curls that fell upon her shoulder, 
with sprigs of bakneesh half smothered in 
them. “Do I?” 

“You are prettier than I have ever seen 
you, Mélisse,” he replied softly. 

There was a seriousness in his voice that 
made her come to him in her old impulsive, 
half-childish way. She lifted her hands and 
rested them on his shoulders, as she had al- 
ways done when inviting him to toss her above 
his head. 

“Tf I am prettier—and you like me this 
way—why don’t you—” 

She finished with a sweet, upturned pouting 
of her mouth, and, with a sudden, laughing 
cry, Jan caught her in his arms and kissed 
the lips she held up to him. It was but an 
instant, and he freed her, a hot flush burning 
in his brown cheeks. 

“My dear brother!” she laughed at him, 
gathering up the bakneesh on the table. “I 
leve to have you kiss me, and now I have to 
make you do it. Father kisses me every 
morning when he goes to the store. I remem- 
ber when you used to kiss me every time you 
came home, but now you forget to do it at 
all. Do brothers love their sisters less as 
they grow older?” 

“Sometimes they love the sister less and 
the other girl more, ma belle Mélisse,”’ came 
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a quick voice from the door, and Jean de 
Gravois bounded in like a playful cat, scra- 
ping and bowing before Mélisse until his 
head nearly touched the floor. ‘Lovely 
saints, Jan Thoreau, but she is a woman, just 
as my Iowaka told me! And the cakes—the 
bread—the pies! You must delay the sup- 
per, my lady, for the good Lord deliver me if 
I haven’t spilled all the dough on the floor! 
Swas-s-s-s-h—such a mess! And my Iowaka 
did nothing but laugh and call me a clumsy 
dear!” 

“You're terribly in love, Jean,” cried 
Mélisse, laughing until her eyes were wet; 
“just like some of the people in the books 
which Jan and I read.” 

“ And I always shall be, my dear, so long 
as the daughter of a princess and the great- 
granddaughter of a chef de bataillon allows 
me to mix her dough!” 

Mélisse flung the red shawl over her head, 
still laughing. 

“T will go and help her, Jean.” 

“Mon dieu!” gasped Gravois, looking 
searchingly at Jan, when she had left. “ Shall 
I give you my best wishes, Jan Thoreau? 
Does it signify?” 

“ Signify—what ? ” 

The little Frenchman’s eyes snapped. 


“Why, when our pretty Cree maiden be- 
comes engaged, she puts up her hair for the 


first time, that is all, my dear Jan. When I 
asked my blessed Iowaka to be my wife, she 
answered by running away from me, taunting 
me until I thought my heart had shriveled 
into a bit of salt blubber; but she came back 
to me before I had completely died, with her 
braids done up on the top of her head!” 

He stopped suddenly, startled into silence 
by the strange look that had come into the 
other’s face. For a full minute Jan stood as 
if the power of movement had gone from him. 
He was staring over the Frenchman’s head, a 
ghastly pallor growing in his cheeks. 

“No—it—means—nothing,” he said final- 
ly, speaking as if the words were forced from 
him one by ene. 

He dropped into a chair beside the table 
like one whose senses had been dulled by an 
unexpected blow. With a great sighing breath 
that was almost a sob, he bowed his head 
upon his arms. 

“Jan Thoreau,” whispered Jean softly, 
“have you forgotten that it was I who killed 
the missioner for you, and that through all of 
these years Jean de Gravois has never ques- 
tioned you about the fight on the mountain- 
top?” There was in his voice, as gentle as 
a woman’s, the vibrant note of a comradeship 
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which is next to love—the comradeship of 
man for man in a world where friendship is 
neither bought nor sold. ‘Have you forgot- 
ten, Jan Thoreau? If there is anything that 
Jean de Gravois can do—” 

He sat down opposite Jan, his thin, eager 
face propped in his hands, and watched 
silently until the other lifted his head. Their 
eyes met, steady, unflinching, and in that look 
there were the oath and the seal of all that the 
honor of the big snows held for those two. 

Still without words, Jan reached within his 
breast, and drew forth the little roll which he 
had taken from his violin. One by one he 
handed the pages over to Jean de Gravois. 

“Mon dieu!” said Jean, when he had fin- 
ished reading. He spoke no other words. 
White-faced, the two men stared, Jan’s throat 
twitching, Gravois’s brown fingers crushing 
the rolls he held. 

“That was why I tried to kill the mis- 
sioner,” said Jan at last. He pointed to the 
more coarsely written pages under Jean’s 
hand. “And that—that—is why it could not 
signify that Mélisse has done up ‘:er hair.” 
He rose to his feet, straining to keep his 
voice even, and gathered up the papers so 
that they shot back into the little cylinder- 
shaped roll again. “Now do you under- 
stand?” 

“T understand,” replied Jean in a low 
voice, but his eyes glittered like dancing 
dragon-flies as he raised his elbows slowly 
from the table and stretched his arms above 
his head. “I understand, Jan Thoreau, and 
I praise the blessed Virgin that it was Jean 
de Gravois who killed the missioner out upon 
the ice of Lac Bain!” 

“But the other,” persisted Jan, “the other, 
which says that I—” 

“Stop!” cried Jean sharply. He came 
around the table and seized Jan’s hands in 
the iron grip of his lithe, brown fingers. 
“Thai is something for you to forget. It 
means nothing—nothing at all, Jan Tho- 
reau! Does any one know but you and 
me?” 

“No one. I intended that some day 
Mélisse and her father should know; but I 
waited too long. I waited until I was afraid, 
until the horror of telling her frightened me. 
I mace myself forget, burying it deeper each 
year, until to-day—on the mountain—” 

“And to-day, in this cabin, you will for- 
get again, and you will bury it so deep that 
it will never come back. I am proud of you, 
Jan Thoreau. I love you, and it is the first 
time that Jean Gravois has ever said this to 
aman. Ah, I hear them coming!” 
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With an absurd bow in the direction of 
the laughing voices which they now heard, 
the melodramatic little Frenchman pulled Jan 
to the door. Half-way across the open were 
Mélisse and Iowaka, carrying a large Indian 
basket between them, and making merry over 
the task. When they saw Gravois and Jan, 
they set down their burden and waved an in- 
vitation for the two men to come to their 
assistance. 

“You should be the second happiest man 
in the world, Jan Thoreau,” exclaimed Jean. 
“The first is Jean de Gravois!” 

He set off like a bolt from a spring-gun in 
the direction of the two who were waiting for 
them. He had hoisted the basket upon his 
shoulder by the time Jan arrived. 

“ Are you growing old, too, Jan?” bantered 
Mélisse, as she dropped a few steps behind 
Jean and his wife. ‘“ You came so slowly!” 

“T think I’m twenty-nine.” 

“You think!” Her dancing eyes shot up 
to his, bubbling over with the mischief which 
she had been unable to suppress that day. 
“ Why, Jan—” 

He had never spokensto Mélisse as he did 
now. 

“T was born some time in the winter, 
Mélisse—like you. Perhaps it was yesterday, 
perhaps it is to-morrow. That is all I 
know.” 

He looked at her steadily, the grief which 
he was fighting to keep back tightening the 
muscles about his mouth. 

Like the quick passing of sunshine, the fun 
swept from her face, leaving her blue eyes 
staring up at him, filled with a pain which 
he had never seen in them before. In a mo- 
ment he knew that she had understood him, 
and he could have cut out his tongue. Her 
hand reached his arm, and she stopped him, 
her face lifted pleadingly, tears slowly gath- 
ering in her eyes. 

“Forgive me!” she whispered, her voice 
breaking into a sob. “Dear, dear Jan, for- 
give me!” She caught one of his hands in 
both her own, and for an instant held it so 
that he could feel the throbbing of her heart. 
“To-day is your birthday, Jan—yours and 
mine, mine and yours—and we will always 
have it that way—always—won’t we, Jan?” 

XVIII 

JAN was glad when the evening came, and 
was gone. Not until Jean and Iowaka had 
said good night with Croisset and his wife, 
and both Cummins and Mélisse had gone to 
their rooms, did he find himself relieved of 
the tension under which he had struggled 
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during all of that night’s merrymaking in 
the cabin. : 

From the first he knew that his nerves 
were strung by some strange and indefinable 
sensation that was growing within him— 
something which he could hardly have ex- 
plained at first, but which swiftly took form 
and meaning, and oppressed him more as the 
hours flew by. Almost fiercely he strove to 
fight back the signs of it from his face and 
voice. Never had he played as on this night. 
His violin leaped with life, his voice rose 
high in the wild forest songs of Jean de Gra- 
vois and Croisset, he sprang aloft in the 
caribou dance until the tips of his fingers 
touched the log beams overhead; and yet 
there was none of the flush of excitement in 
his face, no joyous fire flashing from his 
eyes upon Meélisse. 

She saw this, and wondered. A dozen times 
her eyes encountered his, straight and ques- 
tioning, when the others were not looking. 
She saw in response only a dull, lusterless 
glow that was not like the Jan who had pur- 
sued her that day on the mountain-top. 

Jan was unaware of what was lacking in 
him. He smiled when she gave him these 
glances; deep down in him his heart trem- 
bled at the beauty of her flushed cheeks, the 
luster of her coiled hair, the swimming depths 
of her clear eyes; but the mask of the thing 
at which she wondered still remained. 

After the others had gone, Cummins sat 
up to smoke a pipe. When he had finished, 
he went to his room. Jan was now sleeping 
in a room at the company’s store, and after 
a time he rose silently, to take down his cap 
and coat. He opened the outer door quietly, 
so as not to arouse Mélisse, who had gone to 
bed half an hour before. 

As he was about to go out, there came a 
sound—a low, gentle, whispered word. 

“ J an! ” 

He turned. Mélisse stood in her door. 
She had not undressed, and her hair was 
still done up in its soft coils, with the crimson 
bakneesh shining in it. She came to him 
hesitatingly, until she stood with her two 
hands upon his arm, gazing into his tense 
face with that same question in her eyes. 

“Jan, you were not pleased with me to- 
night,” she whispered. “Tell me, why?” 

“T was pleased with you, Mélisse,” he re- 


plied. 


He took one of the hands that was clinging 
to his arm, and turned his face to the open 
night. Countless stars gleamed in the sky, 
as they had shone on another night fifteen 
years ago. From where they stood they saw 
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the pale flicker of the aurora, sending its 
shivering arrows out over the dome of the 
earth, with the same lonely song that it had 
played when the woman died. Gaunt and 
solitary, the tall spruce loomed up against the 
silver glow, its thick head sighing faintly in 
the night wind, as if in wailing answer to that 
far-away music in the skies. 

Suddenly there leaped up from Jan Tho- 
reau’s breast a breath that burst from his 
lips in a low cry. 

“Mélisse, Mélisse, it was just fifteen years 
ago that I came in through that forest out 
there, starved and dying, and played my 
violin when your mother died. You were a 
little baby then, and since that night you 
have never pleased me more than now!” 

He dropped her hand and turned squarely 
to the door, to hide what he knew had come 
into his face. He heard a soft, heart-broken 
little sob behind him, and something fell 
rustling upon his arm. 

“Jan, dear Jan!” 

Mélisse crowded herself into his arms, her 
hair torn down and tumbling about her shoul- 
ders. In her eyes there were the old pride 


and the old love, the love and pride of what 
seemed to Jan to be, years ago, the old, child- 
ish pleading for his comradeship, for the fun 


of his strong arms, the frolic of his laugh. 
Irresistibly they called to him, and in the old 
glad way he tightened his arms about her 
shoulders, his eyes glowing, and life leaping 
back, flushed and full, into his face. 

She laughed, happy and trembling, her lips 
held up to him. 

“T didn’t please you to-day,” she whis- 
pered. “I will never do up my hair again!” 

He kissed her, and his arms dropped from 
her shoulders. 

“Never, never again—until you have for- 
gotten to love me,” she repeated. “Good 
night, Brother Jan!” 


XIX 


Across the open, through the thinned edge 
of the black spruce, deeper and deeper into 
the cold, unquivering lifelessness of the forest, 
Jan went from the door that closed between 
him and Mélisse, her last words still whis- 
pering in his ears, the warm touch of her 
hair on his cheeks—and the knowledge of 
what this day had meant for him swiftly 
surging upon him, bringing with it a torment 
which racked him to the soul. 

Fifteen years ago! He stopped and looked 
up, the starlight whitening his face. ‘There 
was no change in this night from that other 
one of ages and ages ago. There were the 
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same stars, like fierce eyes of pale fire, robbed 
of softness by the polar cold; there were the 
same cloudless blue space, the same hissing 
flashes of the aurora leaping through its in- 
finity, the same trees that had listened to his 
moaning prayers on that night when he had 
staggered into Lac Bain. 

He went on until he came to where the 
beaten trail swept up and away from a 
swamp. As vividly as if it had happened but 
yesterday, he remembered how he had dragged 
himself through this swamp, bleeding and 
starving, his violin clutched to his breast, 
guided by the barking of dogs, which seemed 
to come from a million miles away. He 
plunged into it now, picking his tangled way 
until he stood upon a giant ridge, from which 
he looked out through the white night into the 
limitless barrens to the north. 

Along the edge of those barrens he had 
come, daring the hundred deaths between 
hunter’s cabin and Indian wigwam, starving 
at times, almost dying of cold, building fires 
to keep the wolves back, and playing—always 
playing to keep up his courage, until he found 
Mélisse. Fifteen» years had passed since 
then, and the cumulative force of the things 
that had grown out of those years had fallen 
upon him this day. He had felt it first 
when Meélisse turned upon him at the foot 
of the mountain; and after that in the cabin, 
in every breath he drew, in every look that 
he gave her. For him she had changed for 
all time. She was no longer the little Mé- 
lisse, his sister. And yet— 

He was almost saying her last words aloud: 

“Good night, Brother Jan!” 

She had come to him that day to let him 
kiss her, as she had come to him a thousand 
times before; but he had not kissed her in the 
old way. It was a different love that his lips 
had given, and even now the hot blood surged 
again into his face as he thought of what he 
had done. His was a different idea of honor 
from that held by men born to the ways of 
passion. In that which had stirred his blood, 
thrilling him with strange joy as he held her 
in his arms, he saw more than the shadow 
of sin—sacrilege against a thing which was 
more precious to him than life. Mélisse came 
to him still as his sister, abiding in her 
glorious faith in him, unaware of his tempta- 
tion; while he, Jan Thoreau— 

He thrust a hand inside his coat and 
clutched at the papers that Jean de Gravois 
had read. Then he drew them forth, slowly, 
and held them crumpled in his fingers, while 
for many minutes he stared straight out into 
the gray gloom of the treeless plain. 
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His eyes shifted. Searchingly they trav- 
eled up the face of the crags behind him. 
They hunted where the starlight made deep 
pits of gloom in the twisting edge of the 
mountains. They went from rock to rock 
and from tree to tree until at last they rested 
upon a giant spruce which hung out over the 
precipitous wall of the ridge, its thick top 
beckoning and sighing to the black rocks that 
shot up out of the snow five hundred feet 
below. 

It was a strange tree, weird and black, free 


of stub or bough for a hundred feet, and from . 


far out on the barrens those who traveled 
their solitary ways east and west knew that 
it was a monument shaped by men. Mukee 
had told Jan its story. In the first autumn 
of the woman’s life at Lac Bain, he and 
Per-ee had climbed the old spruce, lopping 
off its branches until only the black cap re- 
mained; and after that it was known far and 
wide as the “lobstick” of Cummins’s wife. 
It was a voiceless cenotaph which signified 
that all the honor and love known to the 
wilderness people had been given to her. 

To it went Jan, the papers still held in his 
hand. He had seen a pair of whisky-jacks 
storing food in the butt of the tree, two or 
three summers before, and now his fingers 
groped for the hole. When he found it, he 
thrust in the papers, crowded them down, and 
filled the hole with chunks of bark. 

“Always my sister—and never anything 
more to Jan Thoreau,” he said gently in 
French, as if he were speaking to a spirit in 
the old tree. ‘That is the honor of these 
snows; it is what the great God means us to 
be.” The strife had gone from his voice; it 
rose strong and clear as he stretched his arms 
high up along the shorn side of the spruce, 
his eyes upon the silent plume that heard his 
oath. “I swear that Jan Thoreau will never 
do wrong to the little Mélisse! ” 

With a face white and set in its determina- 
tion, he turned slowly away from the tree. 
Far away, from the lonely depths of the 
swamp, there came the wailing howl of a wolf 
—a cry of hungerful savageness that died 
away in echoes of infinite sadness. It was 
like the howling of a dog at the door of a 
cabin in which his master lay dead, and the 
sound of it swept a flood of loneliness into 
Jan’s heart. It was the death-wail of his 
own last hope, which had gone out of him 
forever that night. 

He listened, and it came again; but in the 
middle of it, when the long, moaning grief 
of the voice was rising to its full despair, 
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(To be continued) 






there broke in a sharp interruption—a shriek- 
ing, yelping cry, such as a dog makes when 
it is suddenly struck. In another moment 
the forest thrilled with the deep-throated 
pack-call of the wolf who has started a fresh 
kill. Hardly had its echoes died away when, 
from deeper in the swamp, there came another 
cry, and still another from the mountain; 
and up and out of the desolation rose the 
calls of others of the scattered pack, in quick 
response to the comrade who had first found 
meat. 

All the cries were alike, filled with that 
first wailing grief, except that of the swell- 
ing throat which was sending forth the call to 
food. A few minutes, and another of the 
mournful howls changed into the fierce hunt- 
cry; then a second, a third, and a fourth, 
and the sound of the chase swept swiftly from 
the swamp to the mountain, up the mountain, 
and down into the barrens. 

“A caribou!” cried Jan softly. 
bou, and he is going into the barrens. 
is no water, and he is lost! ” 

He ran and leaned over beside the old tree, 
so that the great plain stretched out below 
him. Into the west turned the pack, the 
hunt-cry growing fainter until it almost died 
away. Then, slowly, it grew again in vol- 
ume, swinging into the north, then to the 
east—approaching nearer and nearer until 
Jan saw a dark, swiftly moving blot in the 
white gloom. The caribou passed within 
half a rifle-shot of him; another half rifle-shot 
behind followed the wolves, flung out fan- 
shape, their gray bodies moving like specters 
in a half-moon cordon, and their leaders al- 
most abreast the caribou a dozen rods to each 
side. 

There was no sound now. Below him, 
Jan could see the pale glimmer of ice and 
snow, where in summer there was a small 
lake. Desperately the caribou made an ef- 
fort to reach this lake. The wolves drew in. 
The moon-shape of their bodies shrunk until 
it was nearer a circle. From the plain side 
the leading wolf closed until he was running 
at the caribou’s forelegs. The mountain- 
wolf responded on the opposite side. Then 
came the end, quick, decisive, and without 
sound. 

After a few moments there came faintly the 
snapping of jaws and the crunching of bones. 
Torn and bleeding, and yet quivering, with 
life, the caribou was given up to the feast. 

Jan turned away from the scene. Torn and 
bleeding at his own heart, he went back to 
Lac Bain. 


“Awcari- 
There 











UNDER HER OWN MANAGEMENT 


BY 


EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITEWASHING OF WINTHROP WEBB,” “THE 
FIRING-LINE,” ETC. 


at the Cardew Theater, Hawes, the 

elderly stage-manager, knocked on 
the door of Miss Cardew’s dressing-room 
and softly announced his name. Miss Car- 
dew, who was arranging red roses in her 
corsage, looked up from the divan with an 
apprehensive frown. 

“Well?” she sighed. 

Hawes wagged his gray head gloomily. He 
had been Portia Cardew’s privileged dis- 
burser of gloom and joy for five laborious, 
nerve-racking years, during which the young 
actress had been toiling up from the shadowy 
morass of Western stock companies to the 
sun-crowned pinnacle of a fashionable favor- 
ite in New York. 

“Well,” answered Hawes, leaning against 
the closed door, “I saw that scene from the 
front to-night. The papers were right. It’s 
bad—bad—bad! ” 

“And why shouldn’t it be bad?” said 
Miss Cardew. “Of course it’s bad!” 

“Now, none of that!” Hawes protested. 
“There’s no ‘ of course’ about it.” He thrust 
his black-rimmed glasses combatively at her. 
“Good gracious!” he exclaimed. “ Haven’t 
we discussed this often enough? That scene 
ought to go like wild-fire. The lines are 
sharp; the whole thing has plenty of clash, 
and action, and climax. But you — you, 
Portia—you let it down. I’ve never seen you 
so slack—never! This is the time when 
you’ve got to hit ’em, my dear, or else—well, 
blue ruin, that’s all, and back to the road, 
and good-by to your own management! ” 

He gazed around at the luxurious room 
with a glance that was like a tragic farewell. 
Miss Cardew sprang from the divan. She 
was tall and fair; her press-agent described 
her beauty as of the rega! type. 

“TI. can’t help that, Hawes,” said she. 
“T simply can’t act in this piece. As I’ve 
told you a million times, the theme of it is 
all false and shameful.” 


Bown the last act of the new comedy 
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“ Just because it is built around this scene 
where a woman offers marriage to a man,” 
added Hawes irritably. 

“Yes,” she agreed. 
shameful point.” 

“But, Portia, if you’d only play it—only 
give it a chance! We needn’t argue now the 
old stuff about whether a woman ought to 
propose. The question now is of your back- 
ers’ money and your professional reputation, 
of success or failure. Your personal opin- 
ion and taste are not concerned. Play it! 
Where’s your art? You call yourself an ac- 
tress, and yet—” 

Miss Cardew broke in with a tired laugh. 

“No use trying to spur me, my dear 
Hawes,” said she. ‘“‘ We’d better confess de- 
feat, and rush the rehearsals of the Pinero 
comedy. The point of this piece is so re- 
pugnant to me that I lose poise, in spite of 
all that I can do.” She selected a ring from 
the jewel-trunk. “Has it ever occurred to 
you,” continued Miss Cardew wearily, “that 
perhaps I am not a great actress, after all?” 

The stage-manager, with a gesture of de- 
spair, left the room abruptly. Miss Cardew 
spoke to Wallis, her maid. 

“Call up Mrs. Benham,” she ordered; 
and when the down-town number was con- 
nected, Miss Cardew went to the telephone. 

“Yes, Amy,” she said, over the wire. “ It’s 
Portia. I want my beloved tower of refuge 
to-night, more than ever before. May I 
come? Yes, dreadfully. At eleven - thirty. 
Thank you, Amy!” 

A bell over the door sounded faintly. 

“The curtain, madam,” hinted Wallis. 


II 


In her cozy sitting-room on Washington 
Square, Mrs. Carrol Benham hung up the 


“That is just the 


‘telephone. She was a plump, pretty little wom- 


an; and when she beamed, as she did now, 
and patted one dimpled hand with the other, 
she ‘was a picture of domestic satisfaction. 
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“What do you think, Carrol?” she cried. 
“Portia Cardew is coming down to-night!” 
“Ah!” responded Benham, a young law- 
yer. “Then’we’ll show Johnston a lion— 
or rather a lioness—in spite of himself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Benham both glanced with 
eager expectancy at their guest, who sprawled 
comfortably in a Morris chair and puffed 
pipe-smoke through his short, black beard. 
He was tall and thin, but with broad shoul- 
ders, and his handsome face was baked a 
coppery brown by the sun. 

“Who in the mischief is Portia Cardew?” 
said he calmly. 

Mrs. Benham gasped. 

“Merciful powers, Frank!” chuckled her 
husband. “What ignorance! Half a dozen 
years of Mexican mining have done even 
more damage than to change your good looks 
so that your mother wouldn’t know you. Why, 
you cadaverous, Spanish monstrosity—” 

“Oh, let up!” begged Johnston. “I’ve 
promised Mrs. Ben to patronize the ship’s 
barber to-morrow morning. I believe they 
still have barbers on ocean liners.” 

“And you’ve promised me, Frank, to stuff 
yourself with roast beef in London until 
those thirty pounds are back again,” said 
Mrs. Benham. 

“Exactly,” he laughed. “But who is—” 

“Portia Cardew is an actress,” explained 
Benham; “not a great one, perhaps, but the 
fad, nowadays. She has her own theater, 
up-town—she’s her own manager.” 

Johnston lowered his pipe, and grumbled 
jocosely. 

“Does her own managing, eh? One of 
those new-fangled suffra-what-you-call-’ems, 
I suppose! Hang it, Mrs. Ben, do you stand 
for women who think they can run things? 
Have you and Carrol conspired to overcome 
me with that sort of a woman on my very 
first evening in civilization?” 

“Tt’s no conspiracy at all,” disclaimed his 
hostess. “Don’t be horrid, Frank. You see, 
I met Miss Cardew at the Children’s Mis- 
sion. We had a committee here once, and she 
stayed afterward, and—I don’t know—she 
seemed to take a tremendous fancy to coming 
here when she is tired, or discouraged. Her 
life is such a terrible grind of work, and ex- 
citement, and worry, that she calls our quiet 
sitting-room her ‘ tower of refuge "—because, 
I presume, it is—well, different from other 
places she can go to. She likes to rest here, 
and talk, and tell stories. I love to have 
her. She is splendid, although—” 

Mrs. Benham hesitated, and went to the 
wide, hospitable grate, and poked the fire. 
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“Although what?” Johnston demanded, 
with some interest. 

“Although Amy is old-fashioned enough, 
just as you are, Frank,” said Benham, “to 
disapprove of a woman being her own man- * 
ager.” He looked up mischievously at his 
wife’s profile. “Now, Miss Cardew,” he 
continued, “charming as she is, is the sort 
of woman who wants to manage everything. 
Here’s evidence of that. Last year she or- 
dered a play, to be written especially for her 
by the most skilful dramatic author, prob- 
ably, in America. So he made a caréful 
study of Miss Cardew’s personality, and 
turned out a play especially fitted for her, 
in his expert opinion. And her part is that 
of a woman so fond of arranging things that 
she actually and openly brings about her own 
marriage! What do you think of that?” 

“T think,” said Johnston promptly, “ that 
she would be a silly goose, and that the man 
would scoot like blazes.” 

Amy Benham whirled around, a trifle in- 
dignantly. 

“But, Carrol, you know very well that in 
real life Portia would never, never—” 

“Listen!” interposed Benham. “Isn't 


that a motor, at the street door?” 
She vanished through the portiéres. John- 


ston jumped up, and slipped into a dark 
corner between the piano and the window 
seat, out of the circle of dim lamplight. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Benny,” he entreated, 
“don’t make me talk to her! I’m as gun- 
shy of unknown women as a Mexican is of 
soap!” 


Ill 


Amy and Miss Cardew entered the room 
arm in arm like two schoolgirls; and Miss 
Cardew smiled contentedly at the cheery 
wood fire and the low, lazy chairs in front 
of it. 

“ Just what I have been longing for!” she 
murmured. “I didn’t delay at the theater 
even to change my gown, you see.” 

“Let me present Mr. Johnston, Portia,” 
said Mrs. Benham. 

“What? Oh, I beg your pardon!” 

Miss Cardew nodded vaguely at the tall 
shadow by the window seat; and Amy in- 
ferred that she was disappointed by the pres- 
ence of a stranger. 

“Frank is our very old friend, and as 
much at home with us as you are,” chat- 
tered Amy, trying brightly to relieve the 
situation. “He’s off for Europe the first 
thing in the morning. Do sit down, Portia. 
Such lovely red roses as you are wearing! 
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Do you want some tea, or anything? What’ 
shall we talk about? Carrol met a man at 
lunch who hopes to write a new play for you. 
Didn’t you, Carrol?” 

“Eh? Yes, of course!” said Benham. 

He had been watching with intense amuse- 
ment the effect of Miss Cardew’s beauty on 
Johnston, whose eyes gleamed curiously from 
the darkened corner. 

“A new play?” repeated Portia. “Oh, 
I’m so tired of it all to-night! You can’t 
realize it, Amy. The necessity of keeping 
on, and on, and on—trusting to oneself!” 

“But, Portia, I’m sure you have the best 
of help and advice. There’s Mr. Hawes, for 
instance.” 

“Well,” retorted Miss Cardew, with a 
charming little grimace, “some stiff-necked 
women, my dear, are cursed with a tempera- 
ment that resents help and adyice.gThey hate 
to lean on anybody. They’d sooner tumble.” 
She arched her eyebrows whimsically and 
turned to Benham. “I need a new play,” 
said she, “but I have a wild notion of trying 
to write it myself.” 

“That is like you, Miss Cardew, if you'll 
allow me to mention it,” Benham observed. 

“You mean that I am one of the stiff- 
necked?” she inquired pleasantly; and they 


all laughed, except Johnston, who seemed to 
be quite forgotten. 

“T dare say you have thought out the 
story of your play already,” Mrs. Benham 
hinted. 

“Why, yes,” hesitated the actress, finger- 


ing the roses at her waist. “Would it bore 
you? It’s in line with what we’ve’just been 
talking about. It’s a true story about a 
a girl I used to know—a girl on the stage. 
Her stage name was Polly Desmond. She 
was in a small road company, which was on 
tour through Idaho. The company stranded 
and scattered, and this girl was left alone in 
a raw frontier city, with a five-dollar gold 
piece between herself and—well, let us say 
starvation.” 

Mrs. Benham shuddered. 

“End of act first,” remarked her husband. 

“ This girl was proud as Lucifer,” pursued 
Miss Cardew absently. “The first thing she 
did—so she told me—was to kneel down be- 
side her bed in that wretched hotel and prom- 
ise that she would make her fight unaided 
and alone. It had always been Polly Des- 
mond’s pet idea thai if her life must lean on 
something outside herself, then living wasn’t 
worth while. So she tramped up and down 
the city streets, looking for work. Luckily, 
she had stored away a little knowledge of 
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typewriting, against a rainy day, and she 
found a place in the business office of a mi- 
ning concern. The fact that she had been on 
the stage was soon gossiped about. The men 
in the office began to be annoying to her 
—all but one. He was a young engineer.”’ 

“Soft music for the love interest,” said 
Benham, with a burlesque gesture. 

“Not yet, Mr. Benham. You see, I think 
Polly Desmond didn’t know, or wouldn’t 
know. The engineer-man came to personify 
to her all that is kind and noble; but love, 
I suppose, implies dependence, and Polly 
wasn’t the depending sort.” Miss Cardew 
straightened herself. “I’m positive that this 
is boring you,” she suggested. 


IV 


AMy BENHAM shook her head, but she 
glanced furtively and suspiciously in the di- 
rection of Johnston, whose motionless silence 
on the window seat indicated slumber. 

“Well, we’ve reached the climax, at any 
rate,” resumed the story-teller. “One night, 
Polly was kept late at her desk, to do some 
copying for the secretary. At ten o’clock 
the secretary came into the office and locked 
the door behind him. He was always a 
coarse beast, and this evening he had been 
drinking. 

“We're alone in the building, and we 
can have a nice talk,’ said he to Polly. 

“Polly jumped up and tipped over her 
chair. She heard some one running up the 
stairs and the voice of the engineer-man 
calling through the heavy glass of the locked 
door. 

“*Who’s inside?’ he shouted. 

“*T am, with a gun for burglars such as 
you,’ yelled the secretary, and he whipped 
out a revolver. 

“Polly Desmond was badly frightened, 
but she managed to speak the engineer-man’s 
name—his first name, so she told me, for the 
first time. She had hardly spoken before 
the glass crashed and a big, strong arm came 
through, working downward for the lock. 
The glass was very thick, and the engineer- 
man had left his coat below. His arm must 
have been dreadfully cut and scarred. 

“The secretary was too much of a coward 
to do anything, except to prevent Polly from 
going to the door. When it was opened, he 
stalked away, growling out something about 
the police. The engineer-man came close to 
Polly. 

“* Dear girl,’ said he, ‘can’t you see that 
you need me, as I need you?’ 

“Polly cried a little. She was not used to 
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crying, and it made her ashamed. She put 
him off. She promised to answer him in 
the morning. He went with her to her board- 
ing-house; it seems that he had been on 
guard in the office all the evening, fearing 
trouble for her. He was very gentle and 
kind. He had—he must have had, accord- 
ing to Polly Desmond—the finest and truest 
heart in the world.” 

“So we all hunt for our hat-pins, while 
the orchestra plays the wedding march,” de- 
cided Mrs. Benham. 

“Polly Desmond didn’t hear the wedding 
march,” said Miss Cardew quietly. “ Before 
sunrise, the next morning, she was running 
away, as fast as the Chicago express would 
take her. She has never heard the engineer- 
man’s voice again. She made it impossible 
for him to follow her.” 

“Oh, the dickens!” . groaned Benham, 
with mock disgust. “This play of yours 
is one of those mournful Ibsen things.” 

“It’s a little tragedy of pride,” assented 
Miss Cardew. 

“Well, I don’t understand,” 
Amy, wrinkling her forehead. 


confessed 
“4¢ this 


foolish girl really loved the man enough to 
marry him—TI don’t understand.” 
“Polly didn’t understand,” declared the 


actress. ‘Perhaps she was too hungry for 
fame. Perhaps she was overwhelmed—half 
terrified—by the thought that a man might 
be necessary to her. But—love him?” Miss 
Cardew arose and gazed into the embers of 
the fire. “I believe that Polly Desmond 
really loved him,” she said softly, “and I 
believe that she really loves him now, enough 
to marry him.” 

“Then she ought to be made to find him 
and tell him so!” contended Mrs. Benham. 

Her husband pounded his knee and roared 
with laughter. 

“Amy, you inconsistent jewel!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Never mind!” said Mrs. Benham, 
flushing. “That’s the way the play should 
end, Portia. The girl ought to come to her 
senses, and take her happiness and her 
lover’s into her own hands, and clinch it.” 

“Tn short, be her own matrimonial agent,” 
taunted Benham. 

“Most certainly, 
earnestly. 

“I’m afraid we couldn’t bring them to- 
gether in the last act,” said Miss Cardew, 
“without making the critics howl about the 
laws of probability. And even if they were 
brought together, could Polly tell him?” 
She peered at the clock on the mantel. “Late 
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yes!” affirmed his wife 
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for working women!” she announced gaily. 
“Where’s my wrap? No, Amy, not an- 
other minute. The poor chauffeur will be 
frozen.” 

“Let me go with you,” proposed Benham, 
“and revive the chap.” 

However, to Benham’s prodigious amaze- 
ment, Johnston now moved forward and of- 
fered his arm to Miss Cardew, in an anti- 
quated but thoroughly decisive fashion. 

“Do me the honor,” said he, and Miss 
Cardew, suppressing a start of natural sur- 
prise, went with him to the street. 


Vv 


“WELL, the foxy lady-killer!” chuckled 
Benham to his wife. “The way he did it, 
too—and the length of time he is about it!” 

Indeed, it was fully fifteen minutes before 
they heard the purring of the motor. When 
Johnston returned to the sitting-room, Amy 
confronted him with a reproachful fore- 
finger. 

“What do you mean, Lothario,” said she. 
“by this midnight flirtation, when you'll 
be sailing for Europe in ten hours?” 

“Europe?” echoed Johnston _ thickly. 
“Oh, Europe be hanged!” 

Mrs. Benham turned a little pale. A 
hostess, perhaps, may be pardoned for pal- 
lot when her guest flings his coat on the 
floor, as Johnston did, tears open the cuff- 
links of his shirt-sleeve, and strips his arm. 

“Frank, are you crazy?” blurted Ben- 
ham. 

“Yes!” exulted Frank. “Look here, both 
of you!” 

They looked at his forearm. 
ered by a blue network of scars. 

“Made by the glass of an office-door in 
Idaho,” said Johnston. “And look here!” 
He opened his hand and displayed a red 
rose. “Given to me a minute ago by Polly 
Desmond!” he cried. 

“P-P-Portia?” stammered Mrs. Benham. 
“Ts Portia really Polly?” 

“None other!” gloried Frank ecstatical- 
ly. “Her name was never Desmond. But 
it won’t be either Cardew or Desmond for 
long now, I’ll promise you that! Oh, the 
luck of me—the luck!” 

“JT don’t see much luck about it,” said 
Benham, with a kindly smile. “She must 
have known who you were, all the time.” 

“Of course she did, Benny,” said John- 
ston. “But I was going away—and she 
took her only chance—before you two pre- 
cious innocents—and the dear girl is her own 
manager, thank the Lord!” 


It was cov- 





THE 


DRAMA’S OFF-YEAR. 


AST month I spoke of the non-productive- 
ness of England’s dramatic authors, as 
indicated by the offerings at the Lon- 

don theaters. From a glance at the Paris bill- 
boards, it would seem that France is no 


S TAGE 


better off. At three of the prominent theaters 
the managers had fallen back on revivals— 
“The Secret of Polichinelle,” “The Girl from 
Maxim’s,” and “ Miquette,” all three of 
which have long ago been given on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage. 

As to “ Chantecler,” even the announcement 


EDNA BAKER, WHO IS THE INGENUE IN ‘'THE PENALTY’ 


From a photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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of prices reduced for the summer could not 
succeed in filling the Porte St. Martin after 
the first furor of this cleverly advertised 
dramatic gold-brick had died out. M. Guitry, 
foreseeing the slump, soon gave up his part of 
the Cock; and as to the piece itself, I could 
not find a single Frenchman ready to show 
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tain ribbon of honor, only to see it contra- 
dicted, a morning or so later, with the state- 
ment that the ribbon was to go to another 
member of the French Academy. 


An expensively mounted burlesque of - 


“Chantecler,” put on at one of the London 
music-halls, made so small an impression 


ETHEL CADMAN, WHO IS SOMBRA IN THE ENGLISH MUSICAL COMEDY, ‘‘THE ARCADIANS” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


enthusiasm over it. M. Rostand’s reputation 
must inevitably suffer from the advance puff- 
ery of this inferior piece of work. I noted 
one day the announcement in a Paris news- 
paper that he was to be decorated with a cer- 





that it was speedily removed from the bill. 
I am wondering whether Charles Frohman’s 
freak idea of casting Maude Adams as the 
rooster will succeed in sending Americans to 
so dull a play, just as they would go into a 






















THE STAGE 


MAUDE ADAMS AS ROSALIND IN ‘‘AS YOU LIKE IT” 


From a photograph by Bushnell, San Francisco —copyright by Charles Frohman 
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MARGARET DALE, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM H. CRANE FOR HIS THIRD SEASON 
IN GEORGE ADE’S COMEDY, ‘‘ FATHER AND THE BOYS” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


dime museum to behold a two-headed calf 
or a tattooed monkey. 

Reverting to London, “The Blue Bird” 
was followed at the Haymarket by a play 
already seen at our New Theater under an- 
other name and in a different version. This 
was “Priscilla Runs Away,” adapted by the 
Countess von Arnim from her novel which 
formed the basis of “ A Cottage in the Air,” 
written by Edward Knoblauch, and put on 


last autumn as the New Theater’s second 
offering. Oddly enough, not one of the Lon- 
don critics who reviewed “Priscilla Runs 
Away” seemed to be aware of this fact. The 
play was not a success in America, and in 
England the notices of it were none too enthu- 
siastic; but the theater was crowded night 
after night with fashionable audiences. I 
do not know whether this was because a real 
live countess wrote the piece, or because the 
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very young daughter of Julia Neilson and 
Fred Terry played the principal role. 

When this young actress made her début, 
not long since, as Viola in “ Twelfth Night,” 
she was handicapped by the outlandish name 
of Phyllida Terson, which has now been 
changed to Neilson Terry. The London re- 
viewers rhapsodized over her work as Pris- 
cilla very much as the New York press men 
did over Billie Burke when she appeared with 
John Drew in “ My Wife.” As to the play, 
it will be remembered that in New York most 
of the praise went to the mounting of the 
scene showing an English lane. In the Lon- 
don version there are no exterior sets. 

Envious, perhaps, of his brother George’s 
royalties from the American libretto of “ The 
Dollar Princess,” Weedon Grossmith has 
plunged into play-writing. At first he con- 
cealed his identity under the nom de guerre of 
Robert Lascelles, but in the exuberance of 
first-night enthusiasm he gave the public a 
clue to the authorship of “ Billy’s Bargain.” 
This, in large type, he termed “sensational 
farce,’ and I must say that Mr. Grossmith 
has been far happier in classifying his product 
than in making it palatable. Sensational the 
play certainly is, and farcical 
as well; for in what other cate- 
gory can you place the hero’s 
fall from a thousand-foot preci- 
pice, to escape death by landing 
on the backs of a flock of wild 
geese when half-way down, and by dropping 
into a soft bed of snow at the finish ? 

I should not be at all surprised if Mr. 
Grossmith, in devising this wondrous affair, 
had his eye on his forthcoming visit to 
America. There are no fewer than four 
natives of the United States in the cast of 
forty. The efforts of at least two players to 
achieve an American accent was not the least 
funny thing in the piece. Irish brogue was 
the sum total of their success in this direction. 

Grossmith himself appears as a young 
American whose rich father refuses to sup- 
ply him any longer with money for his 
reckless extravagances. Thereupon one of 
Billy’s friends concocts the scheme of having 
the youth kidnaped to order by bandits in 
the Caucasus Mountains, which Billy is about 
to visit in company with his father and step- 
mother. But the old man sees through the 
scheme, and refuses to come up with the ex- 
pected ransom, which the three conspirators 
had planned to divide among themselves. 
hereupon Billy is tossed over the cliff in the 
manner hereinbefore related. 

The story is set forth with all necessary 
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realism—in fact, with quite too much of it. 
During half of the middle act, ladies all about 
me in the theater sat with their fingers thrust 
into their ears; and Mr. Grossmith should 
have been in the amusement business long 
enough to know that a play must appeal to 
women in order to become popular. But he 
handed himself out a “fat” part, and must 
have enjoyed himself hugely in the playing 
of it. So as long as “angels” with money 
made in soap, beer, pills, or some other staple 
commodity can be found to back productions 
for the fun of it, and audiences are not com- 
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business. 

This system of actors writing their own 
vehicles is on the increase. I return to New 
York to discover Louis Mann disporting him- 
self in “The Cheater,” described on the 
Lyric program as a free adaptation by Mr. 
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pelled by law to attend them, it is nobody’s 
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vent his flirtations with a pretty girl fro. 
coming to the ears of his wife—forms tlc 
basis of the humor. But why waste space o 
such drivel ? 

The one hope that I can see ahead for the 
drama is that playgoing will be abandoned 
completely by all decent folk, in favor of 





‘“THE COUNTRY BOY’ 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


Mann himself from the German farce, ‘“ Der 
Doppelmensch.” I fear that what he may 
save in playwright’s fees will be more than 
offset by loss of receipts, for a thinner, cheaper 
affair than this alleged comic play I have not 
often been compelled to sit through. That 
musty device of the farce-writer of forty years 
ago—the elderly husband who seeks to pre- 


opera or motoring. Then perhaps the man- 
agers will abandon their present suicidal 
policy, drop the bitter warfare of the two 
theatrical camps, and hereafter buy plays to 
please the people, not merely to prevent the 
other fellow from getting them. 

I hear that they are mooting an extra tax 
upon amusements in Berlin. Possibly a de- 
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EVA MACDONALD, WHO IS ANNE BROWN IN THE COMEDY SUCCESS, ‘SEVEN DAYS’ 


From a photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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vice of that sort will be the only salvation for 
the situation in New York, where, owing to 
the intense managerial rivalry, theaters are 
multiplying to such an extent that bankruptcy 
for the lot of them would appear to be merely 
a question of time. 

“But,” I can hear you object, “you tell 
the managers to buy dramas to please the 
people. How are they to know whether a 
play will please the people or not, until they 
try it out?” 

Of course, miscalculations will occur; but 
managers might at least look at the record of 
the past season, and study the plays that won 
as compared with those that failed, instead of 
thinking only of fitting with a suitable rdle 
some star who may once have been a big fa- 
vorite. 

That is the chief trouble. The majority of 
our managers are gamblers on personalities. 
Either they have no judgment of their own, or 
they have learned to distrust their opinion of 
a play. It is much easier to advertise a well- 
known actor by printing his name in big let- 
ters on the hoardings, than to make the public 
realize that a new play without a star is worth 
a visit on its own merits. Yet the receipt 
records of “Seven Days,” “The Fortune- 
Hunter,” “ Paid in Full,” and “ A Gentleman 


from Mississippi,” on all of which duplicate 
companies were used, would prove that non- 
star plays are not only cheaper to put out in 
the beginning, but, if successful, are more 
remunerative in the end. 

We are told the dime museum is passing. 


Why? Because vaudeville and the so-called 
legitimate are descending to its level, and 
usurping its manner of advertising. 

During the past summer the most beautiful 
playhouse in New York housed an attrac- 
tion whose newspaper announcements read 
“ Girlies—Sixty of Them—None of Them 
Twenty, One of Them Married.” <A vaude- 
ville house on the same block exploited a 
female writer of love-sick fiction, not because 
she had any especial aptitude for the stage, 
but simply because the management thought 
inquisitive people would pay to look at her, 
just as they would have given up a dime at 
Huber’s for a chance to gaze at some freak 
of nature. Another vaudeville theater wooed 
patronage by painting upon its bill-board the 
announcement: 


Ice-water served here in individual drinking-cups. 


But enough of looking on the dark side of 
the picture. Let us hope that when the new 
theatrical year gets into full swing there will 
be some bright angle of vision; and, mean- 
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time, to convince my readers that New York 
has no monopoly of poor drama, let me quote 
from the London Pall Mall Gazette of July 
4 in its introduction to a brief review of the 
spring dramatic season in the British capital 
—the busiest period in the twelve months: 


Darkened by the death of King Edward VII, it 
has not been a very remarkable season, and to a 
good many managers and their friends it must have 
been rather an anxious one. The management of 
a London theater seems to become a more desperate 
gamble each year. There are a great many thea- 
ters; the seats in them are very expensive; salaries 
get higher instead of more reasonable; and the 
ideas some managers hold of what constitutes an 
attractive dramatic entertainment are really be- 
yond all comprehension. Any number of kad plays 
have been produced—including several from the 
French, as though our own dramatists had been 
proved incapable of originating bad plays—and the 
ever-present necessity of providing this or that 
“star” actor or actress with a sufficiently long and 
dominant character has been a further contributory 
to the public gloom, and to that “deadly stillness 
of the inner sepulcher” which has prevailed in a 
good many theatrical box-offices during the past 
six months. 


LAUGHTER LEADS THE WAY 


The new season opened in New York on 
August 8, at the Garrick, with “ Love Among 
the Lions,” a farcical romance adapted by 
Winchell Smith from F. Anstey’s story. That 
the theatrical year should start so early is a 
good thing for the actors, but of little service 
to anybody else. Not only do the players in 
the cast get their salaries, but the idle mum- 
mers in town luxuriate in free seats, for at 
this time of the year it is difficult to induce 
paying patrons to enter the doors of a play- 
house. ‘Those with good incomes are usually 
still in the country, and the people who look 
at a two-dollar bill several times before pass- 
ing it in at a box-office window find the parks 
or a trolley-ride cheaper and more enjoyable 
in the dog-days. 

The competition on Broadway is now so 
intense that few managements can hope to 
make any money there. ‘Their one salvation 
is to score such a success in New York that 
the fame of it will reach out to the provinces 
and the one-night stands, where the real prof- 
it lies. Hence the anomaly of playgoing be- 
ing cheaper in Manhattan than in many a 
little town out West, with only one theater and 
an attraction or two a week. Warfield in 
“The Music Master” and George Cohan in 
“The Yankee Prince” had places on their 
route last season where three dollars a seat 
was the ruling rate. Thus, while one-night 
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stands may be despised by the Gothamite 
and dreaded by the actor, they are essential 
to the exchequer of the manager in these days 
when the great centers are oversupplied with 
playhouses. 

Now about the opening gun. “Love 
Among the Lions” had a heartier reception 
from the people than from the press. The 
gentlemen from Park Row who sit in judg- 
ment on first nights seemed to find flaws that 
were not apparent to the hearty laughers in 
front on the second night, when the repre- 
sentatives of the weeklies and the magazines 
usually attend. But both contingents united 
in awarding the palm of approval to A. E. 
Matthews, a young actor imported from Lon- 
don by Mr. Frohman to play the part of the 
timid tea-taster who wins the girl he loves 
on condition that he will marry her in a cage 
of lions. Mr. Matthews’s methods are so re- 
strained, he makes his points so quietly, and 
appears so absolutely unconscious of his 
audience, that he is indeed a grateful variant 
from the cock-sure Thespian who seems to be 
saying: 

“Watch how clever I am, you people in 
front!” ' 

If you like a play showing a timorous man 
trying to appear brave, if you enjoy a last act 
that keeps the outcome a secret to the very 
end, if you prefer a cast of pretty even merit 
to one with a star who wants his satellites to 
prove sticks—then you will be entertained a 
full two dollars’ worth by “Love Among the 
Lions.” My companion turned to me once, 
when he could sober down from laughing, 
and said: 

“T don’t know how I can thank you for 
bringing me to see this.” 

And several times I found myself applaud- 
ing—something which a critic, I believe, is 
not supposed to do. I admit that “Love 
Among the Lions” is not as rich in fun as its 
author’s “ The Fortune Hunter,” and utterly 
lacks the pathos that helped make that com- 
edy one in a thousand, but it furnishes a good 
fund of entertainment, and I should not be 
surprised to find it holding the stage for some 
time to come. 

I can register the same opinion of the sea- 
son’s second offering, also put forward by 
Charles Frohman, and likewise the product 
of the English writer who calls himself F. An- 
stey—this time without the intervention of 
an American adapter. “The Brass Bottle,” 
labeled romantic comedy, ran all season in 
London last year, and was pretty roundly be- 
rated by the critics here on the day following 
its New York premiére. This time they did 
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not stop at roasting the playwright and the 
actors, but also cast aspersions on the stage 
effects — rather an important feature of a 
piece which is frankly fantastic, and which 
should have been so named in its descriptive 
line. Possibly the. words of blame had a 
salutary effect, for when I saw the piece, the 
following night, these stage effects were so 
cleverly managed that the audience several 
times broke into spontaneous applause. 
Which shows not only the value of criticism, 
but the advantage of being a second-nighter 
rather than a first-nighter. 

The idea of a young architect buying an 
ancient brass vase at a sale, and liberating 
an Arabian-Nightish genie therefrom when 
he takes off the stopper, suggests untold pos- 
sibilities for comedy of the fantastic sort. 
Particularly is this the case when you realize 
that the gratitude of the genie prompts him 
to overload the young man with favors of a 
distinctly oriental type, not at all acceptable 
to occidental tastes. 

The reviewers objected to the loquacious- 
ness of the play. A lot of the talk, certainly, 
could be cut out to advantage, and the action 
might be accelerated in the dinner scene, 
when poor Ventimore and his guests—inclu- 
ding the girl he loves—are made to squat 
on cushions and partake of vile - smelling 
Arabian dishes from a table that would seem 
to have been built for a doll’s use. But the 
play grows more and more amusing as it pro- 
gresses, and the final scene is particularly 
clever. Here the girl and her family are 
shown to have no recollection of the previous 
day’s happenings, when the genie turned the 
father into a one-eyed mule in his own study. 
This wiping out of unpleasant memories has 
been brought about by the genie in order to 
repay Ventimore for corking him back into 
the brass bottle. In his hurry the architect 
has forgotten to request a similar favor in 
respect to his rival, who proceeds to stir up 
trouble by seeking to remind the others of 
events which mean to them only that the 
fellow must have been drinking. 

Among the clever stage effects are the 
transforming of the young architect’s plain 
lodgings into a hall of oriental magnificence 
—without the use of a drop-curtain—and the 
reverse process, each accomplished in less 
than three minutes; also the return of the 
genie into the brass bottle in full view of the 
audience, without even the darkening of the 
stage. As the bottle is not four feet high, 
with a neck not as many inches wide, and the 
genie is played by Edwin Stevens, almost six 
feet tall, this feat looks truly wonderful. 
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In my opinion, Richard Bennett succeeds 
admirably in conveying to the audience the 
inner feelings of Ventimore at the successive 
blows that fate and the representative of the 
Green Jinn deal out to him. If he wants to 
show his versatility—and most really ambi- 
tious actors do—he could not well ask for a 
better chance to display it than in this part, 
following hard on his work with Maude 
Adams in “ What Every Woman Knows.” 


FAST FUN IN “THE COMMUTERS” 


Although the next-morning reviewers were 
not overkind to “The Commuters,” I am 
not ready to hedge on what I said of the 
piece in my August forecast, when I re- 
marked that “I should not be in the least 
surprised to find that it remains at the Cri- 
terion throughout the entire season.” For, 
while there may be a few jarring notes that 
were not noticeable in Mr. Forbes’s “ Chorus 
Lady” and “Traveling Salesman,” the ap- 
peal of “The Commuters” is more direct 
than was the case with either of these other 
comedies. Almost every theatergoer knows 
a commuter, if he is not one himself, whereas 
his acquaintance with chorus ladies and 
traveling salesmen is for the most part at 
second-hand by reading or hearsay. More- 
over, the play has a powerful magnet through 
the presence in its cast of Taylor Holmes as 
Sammy Fletcher, the guest whom Larry 
Brice brings home with him one night and 
then forgets all about next morning. Sammy 
is a dyed-in-the-wool bachelor, yet good-na- 
tured withal; and as depicted by Taylor 
Holmes he worms himself into your good 
graces without the aid of a single theatrical 
trick in the process. Last season, Holmes 
was one of the boys in “The Midnight 
Sons,” and before that he won much favor 
as the district attorney with Warfield in 
“The Grand Army Man.” Meanwhile he 
has made good as what may be called a 
“parlor entertainer” in vaudeville. Over 
and above all this, off the stage he is a 
thorough gentleman, not at all eager to talk 
about himself. 

A delightfully natural touch is imparted 
to the play by the fact that the husband and 
wife are not drawn with sharply contrasted 
characteristics. As a rule, dramatists seem 
to think that they must follow this well-worn 
plan in order to impart light and shade ef- 
fects to their work. But most of us in real 
life are normal, and it is really refreshing 
to see a domestic comedy in which, while the 
husband stays out late at night, the wife 
neither accepts the situation meekly, nor flies 
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at him like a termagant. She vacillates just 
as nine out of ten wives would do, thereby 
rendering the play far more convincing than 
if she took a stand at the outset and stuck to 
it as stiffly as a piece of machinery. 

At first I was not at all pleased with the 
way in which May de Sousa—recently re- 
cruited from musical comedy—plays this 
part. She looks exactly like Mrs. Newlywed 
in the newspaper cartoons, and her speaking 
voice grated on my ear. But, as the evening 
progressed, she improved amazingly, and by 
the end of it I decided that she was just the 
woman for the rdle. 

Georgie Laurence rather overplays the 
pert servant-maid, but as she has made 
numerous hits in this line, dating from her 
hair-dresser with Maxine Elliott in “Her 
Own Way,” I suppose one can scarcely ex- 
pect her to hide her specialty under a bushel. 
Maude Knowlton is excellent as the woman’s 
rights orator who keeps forgetting her lines. 
She is barely recognizable as the haughty 
Simpson of “The Chorus Lady.” The mis- 
quoting Mrs. Appleby of Adelyn Wesley 
was played, too, without the overaccentua- 
tion into which so many might have been 
tempted. 


A DREADFUL THING FROM THE FRENCH 


If only individual ambitions could be 
crushed out of the actor folk, what a heyday 
of delight for the public and profit for the 
managers theatergoing would become! Plays 
would then be produced to please those who 
paid money to witness them, and not to grati- 
fy the vanity of those who held prominent 
positions in the cast. In that case we should 
have been spared not only Louis Mann *¢ 
“The Cheater,” but his wife, Clara Lipm2@- 
in “The Marriage of a Star.” i- 

This latter play, from the French, is on 
of the most dreadful examples of bad dra= 
matic construction you can imagine, even 
though Alexandre Bisson, of “ Madame X” 
fame, is set down as one of the authors. But 
what cares Miss Lipman for reasonableness 
of plot or convincing nature of dénouement, 
when she can read next day in the papers: 

“Miss Lipman at her best,” “ Miss Lip- 
man hit the bull’s-eye of gaiety and charm,” 
“Miss Lipman wins in piquant role,” “ Miss 
Lipman gives a finished interpretation of a 
brilliant and fascinating character.” 

I will even add my one mite to the pans 
of praise, and say that she succeeded to the 
life in showing the utter irresponsibility and 
so-called artistic temperament of the average 
actress. 
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But that the play’s the thing after all was 
made manifest by the utter inability of these 
favorable comments to fill the Hackett The- 
ater with a paying audience. Judge of the 
plot for yourself. Here is an actress from 
Paris, about to make her début in English in 
New York. She has a daughter of eighteen, 
living with the father, from whom Simone 
(Clara Lipman) has long been separated. 
The daughter becomes engaged to a person- 
able young fellow, who is introduced to the 
mother in the first act, and falls desperately 
in love with her in the second, neglecting his 
fiancée in the most shameful fashion. And 
what, think you, is the means of giving this 
nasty mess a happy ending? Why, Simone 
tells her husband to give the young man hell 
—a word sure of a laugh in an Anglo-Saxon 
audience, especially when used by a woman. 
After this interesting process, he is permit- 
ted to come back in a Tuxedo and say that 
he is sorry, whereupon he vanishes from the 
scene. The daughter then appears, thanks 


her mother for restoring happiness to her, 
and goes dutifully to bed, leaving mama to 
make it up with her husband, Beacon Lore, 
of Boston. 

As I have said, Miss Lipman was ad- 
mirable as the temperamental French ac- 


tress, who always wanted to remain young 
and kittenish; but to ask an intelligent audi- 
ence to accept as even remotely reasonable 
such balderdash as the foregoing is an insult 
to its intelligence. I cannot account for the 
lengthy run the piece is said to have enjoyed 
in Paris, except by supposing that the 
spiciness of the original may have permit- 
ted some more plausible outcome than the 
binglish version presents. But the rdle of 

mone is pie for Miss Lipman, and no 
inoubt it is made the more palatable to her 
nips by the awful work of her supporting 
actors, if I except Albert Parker, as the 
young lover, who was excellent in a part that 
must have irked him to enact. 


“THE ECHO” ANSWERS TO SUCCESS 


Odd, isn’t it, that the first offering of the 
New York season to elicit practically unani- 
mous praise was a production in which feet, 
rather than headwork, played the major 
part? Stripped of its dances and one or 
two vaudeville features, “The Echo” would 
not take much more than an hour to perform. 
Nevertheless, I have no fault to find with 
the reviewers who waxed enthusiastic over it. 
I enjoyed it immensely, and if enjoyment 
isn’t what people go to the theater for, only 
Ben Greet could tell us what it really is. 
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This “summer singing and dancing frol- 
ic,’ as Charles Dillingham modestly terms 
it, was never peddled up and down the 
Rialto, but was written last winter—the li- 
bretto by William Le Baron, the music by 
Deems Taylor — for semiprivate consump- 
tion on the tiny stage of the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, and was there enacted by the dramatic 
society of the University of the City of New 
York. Its possibilities were so alluring that 
Mr. Dillingham at once secured it for pro- 
fessional use, and presented it last spring 
in Chicago, with Richard Carle as star. The 
chief réle is that of a wealthy soap-manu- 
facturer who flees to a mountain resort be- 
cause he is tired of hearing a certain 
popular song, which he himself wrote on 
a wager. 

You may judge the elastic nature of the 
plot when I tell you that by the time the 
piece reached the Globe Theater, New York, 
on August 17, Mr. Carle had wholly van- 
ished from the cast, his place being filled 
most acceptably by John E. Hazzard, while 
the big type at the head of the bill spelled 
the name of Bessie McCoy, whose speaking 
voice is a cross between that of Eddie Foy 
and Ethel Barrymore, but whose dancing is 
a thing of joy—well, if not forever, for as 
long as she has breath to give encores. 

The strange history of “The Echo” does 
not cease here. The réle of the bell-boy 
at the Echo House—where Bessie McCoy is 
the head waitress—was created at the col- 
lege performance by a young collegian, J. J. 
Scannell. John Ford, who did it in Chi- 
cago, gave it up just before the Broadway 
premiére, and it was at once handed over to 
Scannell, who had meanwhile become a pro- 
fessional, by way of the chorus. He made 
an instantaneous hit, and Miss McCoy was 
very nice about sharing honors with him. 

But when I saw the piece the whirlwind 
of applause went to two other young fellows, 
George White and Ben Ryan, of whom I 
never heard before, for their clogging, and 
for a curious and difficult quartet dance with 
two girls. Nor does this complete the list of 
dances in “The Echo,” as at the beginning of 
the second act we had a clever Hawaiian 
Trio, and at the end of it another invoice of 
those Imperial Russian Dancers that are in- 
vading the land like a pestilence. But these 
particular Muscovites were really delightful, 
and if the wonderful work of Volinine and 
the Loppkovs discourages their less gifted 
compatriots from coming over, they will have 
done us double service. 

Matthew White, Jr. 





FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS-BANK LAW 


Savings-Bank Act into a workable -measure, and which is made up of the Post- 

master-General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney-General, has not 
at this writing made a definite and complete announcement of the scheme of operation. 
A department committee, however, appointed by Postmaster-General Hitchcock, has been 
busily engaged with the preliminary work during the summer. It is now believed that by 
November 1 some post-offices will be designated for the receipt of savings deposits, and 
possibly one or more will be in actual operation by that date. 

In financial circles the impression prevails that the workings of the new law will 
be tried first in a tentative way through the post-office at Washington, and then in some 
fifty cities or so—possibly in a large or representative city of each State—and that the 
system will gradually be extended until it is established throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

How will a postal savings-bank system work in the United States? The question 
is one of deep interest to the whole country, but regarding the outcome there is a wide 
diversity of opinion. 

It is asserted by competent authorities that no equally important piece of financial 
legislation has ever been enacted, concerning which so much uncertainty has been felt as 
is the case with the Postal Savings-Bank Law. In part this is attributed to the fact that 
the present measure owes its origin to political rather than financial considerations. In 
addition to this, there are attached to the law various provisions concerning the issue and 
redemption of United States government bonds, which have no real bearing upon a postal 
savings-bank system pure and simple, but which relate to other schemes of legislation. 

It may be said in passing that, instead of receiving the support of financial and 
commercial interests, the Postal Savings-Bank Law was repeatedly opposed in the na- 
tional conventions of the American Bankers’ Association, and by other influential organ- 
izations. 

In the matter of a postal savings-bank, irrespective of the various legislative expe- 
dients attached to the present enactment, it may be said that the United States falls in at 
the rear of a long procession, which started its triumphant march in England forty-nine 
years ago. From a small beginning on September 16, 1861, when the British system was 
inaugurated by opening three hundred and one money-order post-offices for the receipt 
of savings, the postal savings-banks have developed into a mighty financial force. In 
the United Kingdom, the birthplace of the system, the number of depositors in 1908 was 
reported as 11,018,251, and the amount of money to their credit as $781,794,533. 

' The movement which originated in England has spread until it now includes nearly 
every important nation. According to the latest official figures, those for dates corre- 
sponding nearest to 1907, the depositors in the postal savings-banks of the world number 
40,320,303, with aggregate deposits to their credit of $1,989,299,815. Some idea of the 
rapidity of the growth of these institutions may be gained by studying the comparative 
figures published herewith. Within a brief period of ten years, between 1897 and 1907, 
the number of depositors in postal savings-banks throughout the world has increased 
from 20,182,887 to 40,320,303, a gain of 20,137,416, and the amount of their deposits 
from $1,138,441,944 to $1,989,299,815, a gain of $850,857,871. 
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NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS, AND AVERAGE DEPOSIT IN POS- 
TAL SAVINGS-BANKS IN 1897 (a), AND ON DATE OF LATEST RETURNS (bd) 
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24,781,885 
42,800,963 
15,572,805 
564,011,709 
46,344 
32,380,829 
166,517 
205,876 
13,741 
35,320,382 
342,086 
173,229 
136,936 
308,200 
14,069,096 
200,607 
7,876,124 
18,551 
95,865 
108,528 
196,903 
1,321,493 
187,834 
433,858 
4,166,133 
23,091,178 


255,050 


Number of 
Depositors 


2,064,403 
2,106,237 
201,956 
60,007 
5,034,998 
648,652 
5,108,802 
1,401,670 
1,788,990 
566,976 
11,018,251 
2,151 
155,895 
12,421 
6,525 
3,250 
1,262,763 
71,018 
3,716 
3,739 
56,464 
8,013,193 


5,409 
53,000 
86,728 

5,415 
69,533 

319,773 

8,782 


1907 


Deposits 
$44,269,223 
134,040,979 

6,495,913 
1,410,610 
276,655,969 

18,044,000 
285,442,694 

59,499,168 
128,873,169 

13,582,491 
781,794,533 

144,778 
45,190,484 
396,843 
261,405 
52,143 
49,253,632 
686,887 
339,880 
393,863 
2,845,861 
46,275,301 
699,591 
10,806,964 
73,820 
769,204 
163,582 
386,429 
6,538,843 
1,986,755 
1,080,413 
14,042,106 
56,077,803 
724,479 





$1,138,441,944 


40,320,303 


$1,989,299,815 


(a) Earliest returns 1897, with the following exceptions: Dutch East Indies, Formosa, Orange P.iver 
Colony, and Russia, 1898; Dutch Guiana, 1904; Curacao and Rhodesia, 1905; Federated Malay States, 
1903; Egypt, 1901; Philippine Islands, 1907. 

(b) Latest returns 1907, with the following exceptions: Italy, Netherlands, United Kingdom, Brit- 
ish India, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Japan, Egypt, Western Australia, 1908; Canada 
and Philippine Islands, 1909; Dutch Guiana and Rhodesia, 1906. 


When one considers the remarkable success that has attended the establishment of 
postal savings-banks in the leading countries of Europe, it seems strange that there should 
remain any element of doubt as to the outcome of such a system in this country. To 


most of our alien population such an institution will be no novelty, as they are already 
familiar with postal banks in their home countries. Moreover, all our citizens are acquainted 
with the workings of the post-office money-order system, of which the postal savings-bank 
is an elaboration. In fact, the money-order system is frequently used as a safe repository 
for savings, as may be inferred from the fact that during the year from March 1, 1907, to 
March 1, 1908, postal money-orders were bought in the United States for savings purposes 
to the number of 127,623, representing an aggregate of $8,054,894. The object of the pur- 
chases was made evident by the fact that the orders were made payable to the purchasers 
themselves. Such money-orders more than one year old are replaced by treasury warrants, 
and the volume of outstanding warrants represents a large amount. 


OUR DISORDERED FINANCES 


S has already been stated, attached to the act to establish postal savings-bank depos- 
A itories in this country are certain provisions which have little or no bearing upon 
These owe their origin 
to the unhappy financial position into which the government has drifted as a result of the com- 


a postal savings-bank system as a concrete proposition. 
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bined influences of the national banking system, the currency inflation features of the Re- 
funding Act of 1900, and the difficulty attendant upon financing the enormous cost of con- 
structing the Panama Canal. 

Stated in the briefest possible manner, the Refunding Act of 1900 established a 
misleading credit basis of two per cent for the Federal indebtedness. In addition to as- 
serting that the dollar consists of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine; and that all forms of money issued or coined by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a parity of value with this standard, the act practically destroyed the invest- 
ment character of United States bonds. The outstanding bonds were converted into a 
two-per-cent consolidated issue. Of course, this interest rate is too low to attract personal 
investors, but to make the bonds salable national banks were permitted to issue bank- 
notes against such bonds to the full extent of their par value at a tax of one-half of one 
per cent per annum, as against an issuance of notes to the extent of ninety per cent of the 
par value of bonds at a tax of one per cent per annum, as before. The law also author- 
ized the formation of national banks having as small a capital as twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The result of this act has been the rapid multiplication of national banks through- 
out the country, together with a tremendous expansion of national bank-note circulation, 
all of which must, in effect, be maintained at par with the value of a gold dollar. Since 
March 14, 1900, the date of the Refunding Act, national charters have been granted to 
more than forty-five hundred banks, a number greater by nearly one thousand than the total 
number of all national banks organized and in existence in all the preceding thirty-seven 
years of the operation of the national banking system preceding the date of the Refunding 
Act. The amount of national bank-note circulation outstanding on March 13, 1900, was 
$254,026,230; the amount outstanding on June 30, 1910, was $675,632,565—an increase 
in ten years of $421,606,335. Practically the whole of this huge circulation is secured by 
the two-per-cent bonds of the consolidated loan of 1930 and the two-per-cent Panama 
Canal loans of 1916-1936 and 1918-1938, of which, in all, there are $730,882,130 
outstanding. 

Of course, banks cannot go on buying bonds and issuing circulating notes indefi- 
nitely. There is also a limit to the amount of paper money that a country can maintain 
in circulation, without expelling its gold. On the other hand, personal investors in this 
country and in Europe, while admitting the unquestioned safety of United States govern- 
ment bonds, are not content with an income yield of two per cent. 

To sell the bonds at the price of a security which ranks fully as high, and which has 
a broader market—British consols, which are now quoted around 81—would entail a 
very heavy loss upon the banks. Yet United States government bonds to-day, in the mar- 
kets of the world, or in the hands of personal investors, are not worth materially more than 
British consols, even admitting that the latter are subject to a rather heavy income-tax. They 
are maintained above par simply and solely as the result of their availability as a basis for 
issuing bank-notes. 

In times of business contraction, banks cannot sell the bonds to advantage and retire 
their notes; and in consequence we have a redundant circulation which unduly depresses 
interest rates. This generally ends in stimulating some speculative movement, or in fos- 
tering some development which eventually locks up money again. Then comes another 
outpouring of notes; and so the country goes on and on with alternating periods of feast 
and famine, famine and feast, as the money-market gravitates from plethora to strin- 
gency, and from stringency to plethora. And so it will continue as long as this country 
continues its unscientific system of a bond-secured currency, and its misleading credit 
basis of two per cent through a bond which has no general market. 

Our national banking system was never a faultless structure; but it served its orig- 
inal purpose well by aiding in the maintenance of the public credit, and by making a 
market for government bonds during the Civil War. In those days the Federal issues 
bore interest rates of five, six, and seven per cent, and frequently sold at a discount. 
They had a broad foreign and domestic market, which was taken away from them by the 
Refunding Act of 1900. 

Originally, the banks issued their notes subject to a one-per-cent tax, and to the 
amount of ninety per cent of the bonds they held, or to a smaller percentage when the 
bonds went below par. This admitted of a range of fluctuation, which is not possible 
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now; for against each dollar in bonds there is issued a dollar in notes, and if the bonds 
were allowed to fall below par, holders of notes would become alarmed. 

If the government were dealing only with the consolidated two-per-cents of 1930, 
and with the eighty-four millions of Panama two-per-cents, its present dilemma would 
be less troublesome. But here, again, we encounter the unfortunate features of the Re- 
funding Act of 1900. As this act was the fruit of the panic of 1893, and of the succeed- 
ing “sound-money” campaign of 1896, the dominant political interests do not care to 
place undue emphasis upon its unfavorable workings; but it has assuredly muddled the 
government finances. It is with some idea that its’ unfortunate results may be corrected, 
or minimized, that the extraneous provisions are attached to the Postal Savings-Bank Bill. 

For instance, the national banks have about reached the limit as to the amount of 
notes that they are able to keep in circulation. As they are almost the only purchasers 
of two-per-cents, how can the government issue more bonds for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, bearing only two per cent interest? As a matter of fact, it has not seen 
its way clear to do so; and for some time past the enormous expenses of the canal work 
have been met out of the general fund of the Treasury Department, thus placing an 
ever-increasing strain upon the government’s financial resources. 

It is true that under the twenty-ninth section of the tariff law of 1909 the govern- 
ment has the authority to issue $290,569,000 of Panama Canal bonds at three per cent 
interest or less; but the circulation tax of one-half of one per cent per annum, under the 
Refunding Act of 1900, applies only to two-per-cent bonds. The existing three-per-cents, 
the Spanish War issue of 1908-1918, of which sixty-four millions are outstanding, and 
such of the four-per-cents of 1925 as are still outstanding, carry the old tax of one per 
cent, if used to secure circulation; and the new Panama issue, if brought out as a three- 
per-cent loan, would have to bear the same tax. Its sale, if it could be marketed under 
existing circumstances, would depress the outstanding two-per-cents. 

To equalize the tax on the new Panama Canal issue would not, it is feared, help 
matters much; for the banks, at this time, are not eager to buy more bonds and issue 
more circulation. Since its burst of patriotism due to the Spanish War passed away, the 
public has shown no disposition to invest in three-per-cent government issues. In fact, 
at present, gilt-edged railway bonds, returning four or four and one-half per cent, are slow 


of sale. 
A NEW GOVERNMENT BOND AND ITS PURPOSES 


ri | ‘HIS reference to the government finances, and to the present monetary situation, 

is made necessary in consequence of the provision attached to the new Postal 

Savings-Bank Act allowing any depositor to surrender his deposits in sums of 
twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, and one hundred dollars, or in multiples of one hundred and 
five hundred dollars, receiving in lieu thereof a new issue of United States coupon or 
registered bonds in like denomination. ‘These bonds are to bear interest at two and one- 
half per cent, payable semiannually. They are to be redeemable in one year, and pay- 
able in gold coin twenty years from the date of the issue. By express provision they have 
no circulating privilege. 

Under certain contingencies, this provides for a new funded loan of the United 
States, which may be utilized for refunding and other purposes; and even, it would 
seem, for what may be termed an “inverse conversion”—that is, taking up the two-per- 
cent loans with a loan bearing two and one-half per cent interest, and thus undoing some 
of the unfavorable features of the Refunding Act of 1900. It is also suggested that the 
new scheme paves the way for the retirement of national bank-note circulation, and pro- 
vides for the outstanding two-per-cent bonds, in the event of the establishment of a central 
bank, and an issuance of bank-notes secured in some other manner. 

Several provisions of the new act appear to work in this direction. In addition to 
the clause allowing depositors to purchase bonds with their savings, “not exceeding 
thirty per cent of the amount of such funds (savings deposits) may at any time be with- 
drawn by the trustees for investment in bonds or other securities of the United States.” 
Though it is stated in the act that sixty-five per cent of the savings-funds shall be a 
working balance, remaining on deposit in banks in each State, it is provided that this 
sixty-five per cent also constitutes “a fund which may be withdrawn for investment in 
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bonds or other securities of the United States, but only by direction of the President, and 
only when, in his judgment, the general welfare and the interests of the United States 
so require.” 

The condition under which the President may exercise this broad authority is not 
further specified; but under the act it seems clear that ninety-five per cent of the postal 
savings funds may be invested in government bonds of any character or description, the 
remaining five per cent continuing as a reserve fund with the Treasury. 

The provision for the issuance of new two-and-one-half-per-cent boads, authorized 
under the Postal Savings Act, is contingent upon the accumulation of a large fund in 
the depositories; and then, first, “when there are outstanding bonds of the United States 
subject to call, in which case the proceeds of the bonds shall be applied to the redemp- 
tion at par” of such bonds; and, second, “at times when under authority of law other 
than that contained in this act, the government desires to issue bonds to replenish the 
Treasury, in which case the issue of bonds under authority of this act shall be in lieu 
of the issue of a like amount of bonds issued under authority of law other than contained 
in this act.” It is further provided that the authority of the trustees to invest in United 
States bonds “shall include the authority to invest in the bonds herein authorized, when- 
ever such bonds are lawfully issued.” 

The first provision of the act, for the issuance of the new bonds “when there are out- 
standing bonds of the United States subject to call, arranges for the possible retirement of 
the sixty-four million three-per-cents of 1908-1918, which are the only bonds now outstand- 
ing subject to call. After these are out of the way, the proposed new two-and-one-half-per- 
cents, which are also subject to call, can be redeemed, and reissued, when the funds at 
the disposal of the postal savings trustees and of the Treasury Department warrant such 
a procedure. 

The issuance of the new bonds, in lieu of bonds authorized under “other law,” pro- 
vides, possibly, for such an issue in place of the two hundred and ninety millions of 
Panama Canal bonds, which are authorized under the tariff act. The difficulty in the 
way of marketing the Panama Canal bonds has already been explained. Whether the 
two-and-cne-half-per-cents, which lack the circulation privilege, can be marketed to any 
better advantage than the canal bonds remains to be seen. The recently authorized Pan- 
ama Canal issue, which may bear three per cent, cannot under the law be sold below 
par. There seems to be absolutely no provision in the Postal Savings-Bank Law bearing 
upon the price of the new issue, but it may be doubted if the government has any inten- 
tion of selling them below par, when they are subject to call and reissue at par. If sold 
below par the action would prove unsettling to the outstanding two-per-cents, which are 
maintained above that price solely as a result of the circulation privilege and of the favora- 
bly discriminating tax on circulation. 


WHAT THE POSTAL SAVINGS-BANK WILL BE 


S already indicated, it is the linking of the present Postal Savings-Bank Act with 

A the scheme for the issuance and refunding of government bonds, with the cor- 

rection of certain unfortunate results of the Refunding Act of 1900, and with 

the necessity of providing funds for the construction of the Panama Canal without fur- 

ther upsetting the existing situation, that raises any question of doubt as to the successful 

workings of the postal savings system in this country. In respect to the operation of the 
bank itself, the law is well drawn. 

What effect the accumulation of a large amount of money may have upon banking 
institutions, and upon financial and commercial affairs generally, is, of course, a prob- 
lem. Some persons expect the bill to draw out a huge fund of hoarded money; but it 
should be remembered that the government is to allow an interest rate of only two per 
cent, which is much below the average rate allowed by the mutual and stock savings- 
banks of this country. It is also below the rate customarily paid by the postal savings- 
banks of Europe. 

Foreign postal savings systems differ widely, as do their interest rates. In Italy, 
savings depositors are allowed two and four-tenths per cent; in France and Great Brit- 
ain, two and one-half per cent; in Austria and Canada, three per cent; in Sweden, three 
and six-tenths per cent; in Bulgaria, four per cent; in Japan, four and eight-tenths per 
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cent. Compared with this, the two per cent of the United States seems very small; but 
the rate was placed at a low figure to avoid disturbing existing institutions. 

As to this, however, it may be said that in the countries where they have been estab- 
lished, the postal savings - banks have not interfered with commercial institutions. For 
instance, the operations of the system in Canada and the United Kingdom show quite 
the contrary. In Canada, in the decade from 1897 to 1907, the deposits in postal savings- 
banks increased from $37,380,829 to $47,452,957, while deposits in the chartered banks 
increased from $211,788,096 to $654,839,711. In Great Britain, between 1898 and 
1908, the postal deposits increased from $599,280,758 to $781,794,533, while the de- 
posits in commercial banks increased from $3,598,744,551 to $4,279,142,639. 

The United States is admirably adapted for the introduction of a postal savings 
system, in consequence of the fact that there is a wide area of territory which lacks ade- 
quate savings-bank facilities. It is quite true that in some States national banks, State 
banks, trust companies, and private banks accept savings deposits, but the actual num- 
ber of distinctive savings-banks is but 1,703, and these are largely confined to the East- 
ern and Middle States. A vast population elsewhere can be reached through the sixty 
thousand postmasters and forty thousand rural carriers. That there is need of reaching 
such persons is evidenced by the fact that statistics compiled by the comptroller of the 
currency show that at the present time there are more than thirty-five million citizens 
over ten years of age who do not make use of any of our present banks or facilities 
for saving. 

Subject to possible changes, the working features of the postal savings-bank system 
will make it feasible for any person of ten years of age or over to open a savings account. 
Accounts opened by married women are made free from the control or interference of 
their husbands. Pass-books are provided for, and deposits may be received of one dol- 
lar, or multiples thereof, up to one hundred dollars in each month; but the total deposits 
to the credit of any one person shall never exceed five hundred dollars, exclusive of 
accumulated interest. ; 

In order, however, that smaller amounts than one dollar may be accumulated, postal 
savings-stamps of the denomination of ten cents are provided for, which may be pur- 
chased and attached to a particular card to be issued. When the stamps on the card, 
which is sold at ten cents, amount with the card to one dollar, it may be surrendered, 
and that sum credited in the pass-book. Postal savings accounts are to bear interest at 
the rate of two per cent per annum, the same to be entered to the credit of the depositor 
once each year. 

Any postal savings depositor may withdraw the whole or any part of his account 
upon demand. Withdrawals are to be paid from deposits, if sufficient for the purpose, 
in the State or Territory, and, so far as practicable, in the community in which the de- 
posits were made. No bank in which postal savings are deposited is permitted to receive 
any exchange or other fees or compensation on account of the cashing or collection of 
checks, or the performance of any other service in connection with the postal savings 
depository system. 

Postal savings funds are required to be deposited in solvent banks, whether or- 
ganized under national or State laws, being subject to national or State supervision and 
examination. The sums so deposited in banks are to bear interest at the rate of not less 
than two and one-quarter per cent per annum, which rate is made uniform throughout 
the United States. Five per cent of the amounts deposited in banks is to be withdrawn 
and kept as a reserve fund with the treasurer of the United States, who is made treasurer 
of the beard of trustees. 

The board of trustees is authorized to take from banks receiving postal savings such 
collateral in public bonds or other securities, supported by the taxing power, as it may 
deem sufficient and necessary to insure the safety and prompt payment of such savings 
deposits cn demand. 

Postal savings funds are to be deposited in banks willing to receive them and located 
in the city, town, or community of their origin, substantially in proportion to the capital 
and surplus of each such bank; but the amount so deposited shall at no time exceed the 
amount of the paid-in capital and one-half of the surplus of such bank. If no such 
bank exists in the community, or if none will receive the deposits on the terms pre- 
scribed, then the funds are to be deposited in the bank most convenient to the locality 
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and willing to accept them. If no such banks are willing to receive the deposits, provi- 
sion is made for their deposit with the treasurer of the United States. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


HE opportunities for investment in securities of an unassailable character are so 

many and so widely diversified, and the benefits arising out of economy and thrift 

are so great, both to the individual and to the nation, that it seems a pity to see 

such vast sums of money diverted from safe and meritorious enterprises to unsound and 
hazardous undertakings. 

I believe that one hundred million dollars is a low estimate of the amount dissi- 
pated each year in bucket-shops and in questionable promotions, many of which are noth- 
ing more nor less than swindling schemes, thinly disguised under the cover of new enter- 
prises. Properly administered, this huge sum would do a world of good in developing 
sound undertakings and in providing a secure income for individuals. Employed as it 
is, it is wasted. It might better be thrown away in the street, for then there is at least 
a chance that it might be found by some worthy person. Used as it is, it benefits no one, 
and its loss entails great suffering upon countless persons of slender means. 

A very considerable portion of this enormous waste could be saved by the exercise 
of a little caution and common sense. 

In the first place, every one who has any money at all should maintain a bank- 
account. The days of hoarding money, of hiding it in out-of-the-way nooks and corners, 
belongs to another generation. Another point to be considered in connection with a slender 
income and the savings-bank is that a savings-bank deposit is in itself an investment—the 
best and safest investment that a person with slender means can make. 

To many savings-bank depositors the time will come when they may act for them- 
selyes, and become personal investors; but the time will never come when they can afford 
to purchase a security without making a careful investigation of its merits, and the time 
will never come when they can afford to throw their money away in dubious undertakings. 

Schemers who know that many savings-bank depositors are unfamiliar with the 
pitfalls of speculation, and with the financial snares spread on every side, are continually 
endeavoring to inveigle them into “get-rich-quick” projects, and into a wide variety of 
promotion schemes of doubtful character. These efforts are very frequently accompanied 
by the argument that the savings-bank is paving a low rate of interest—only three and 
one-half or four per cent—and that this or that undertaking pays so much more. Of 
course, the result seldom fulfils the promise of the promoters; and the unfortunate vic- 
tim, who has withdrawn his funds from the bank in the expectation of a larger return, 
or perhaps of a tremendous fortune in some company of which he knows nothing, finds 
that he has lost his money. 

When urged to withdraw your savings from a bank in order to invest them in some 
untried enterprise—a hole in the ground two or three thousand miles away, described 
to you as a mine or an oil-well, or some scheme to generate light for commercial use from 
the sun, motive-force from the tides of the ocean, or gold from the waters of the sea—just 
pause for a moment and recall the tale of “ Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp.” 

“New lamps for old!” Who, without an ulterior motive, offers such an exchange? 

No one will sell you a fortune for a song. You cannot purchase the assured prospect 
of great wealth for a few dollars. Recall the tales of oriental grandeur contained in the 
advertisements in the Sunday newspapers and in the prospectuses vou are receiving. 
Many of them read, in effect, as follows: 

Exchange your high-grade municipal or railway bonds for bonds of our irrigation companies, our 
Texas fruit-farms, our Florida orange-groves, our California hardwood timber—trees as yet unplanted; 
our town and city lots—towns and cities as yet unbuilt; on railways—as yet unconstructed. Everybody 
is extravagant; everybody wants more money to spend; the cost of living is very high; your securities 
pay very little; our securities promise to pay ever so much more. 

Here’s a six-per-cent bond; here’s a seven-per-cent, or eight-per-cent preferred stock, with a fifty- 
per-cent common stock bonus besides, and a tremendous fortune in the end. We'll take your safe, 
low-income-yielding securities off your hands in exchange for our high-interest-bearing stocks and bonds. 


In all this can you not hear the magician, as he is described in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
crying in the streets “New Jamps for old!” and do you not recall the misfortune that 
befell Aladdin when his mother exchanged his battered lamp for a bright new one? 
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You may have seen the literature of some oil company, which directs attention to 
the vast fortune which the Standard Oil Company made from oil; or the prospectus of 
some ming, reminding you of the many talents of gold that King Solomon extracted from 
the mines of Ophir; or the circulars of the new telephonic or telegraphic enterprise des- 
tined to revolutionize the sending of messages with or without wires, calling attention to 
the stupendous fortunes which certain inventors have made, and other persons might have 
made, out of patented articles and new enterprises. The man who sends you this glowing 
literature says nothing of the great losses which have been sustained by other men in 
enterprises of the same general character as those he describes. He is hawking no assured 
fortune. If he had one, he would not be spending thousands and thousands of dollars in 
expensive advertising and in costly prospectuses. He would place all his money in the 
’ property, and thus secure the whole fortune for himself. He would not share it with 
strangers. No, his business is merely that of selling stock, and in the alluring tale he 
tells one can hear the magician crying in the streets and bazaars of the oriental city: 

“New lamps for old! My colored paper—which promises so much—in exchange 
for your little savings account, which pays but three and one-half or four per cent a year!” 

In this matter of selling stocks and bonds in dubious undertakings to inexperienced 
and credulous persons the powers that prey are clever and resourceful rascals. To tell 
all the tricks of their trade would require a large-sized volume. A reference to one of 
these is all that I can make in the present article. It refers to the manner in which some 
of these schemers work upon the unreasoning prejudice of many simple people toward 
all things associated with Wall Street. 

To denounce Wall Street is the chief stock in trade of American demagogues. 
Either they do not know, or they purposely conceal from their hearers, the difference be- 
tween investment and speculation, and between the investment and the speculative divi- 
sions of the market; and so, in condemning all things in any way associated with Wall 
Street, they have played into the hands of the schemers. They have done much to make 
possible deceptions which have cost simple-minded persons many millions of dollars. 

In offering shares in various enterprises direct to possible victims, either by pros- 
pectuses or through solicitors, the schemers—relying upon the popular prejudice—have 
gone to great pains to point out that their propositions have nothing to do with Wall 
Street. To be sure they have not. Wall Street is not the place to offer such wares. Wall 
Street is too shrewd to be caught in such traps. The victims who are urged to “invest” 
in projects with which Wall Street has nothing to do are found elsewhere than in the 
financial district. They are scattered throughout the country. 

In denouncing Wall Street, the demagogue who has turned his credulous auditor 
toward promotions “that have nothing to do with Wall Street,” has turned them from 
securities which are supervised as to the amount of issue, and which have a free and 
ready market for resale, into doubtful properties which are not subjected to any super- 
vision, and which have practically no market for resale. He has turned them from prop- 
erties which have been carefully investigated by disinterested experts, toward enterprises 
which are subject to no investigation whatever, or, if so, to investigation by persons paid 
by the promoters to praise them. 

In these articles I am not dealing with speculation, and it is not dealing with specu- 
lation to say that no one should purchase a security unless the property has been subjected 
to a thorough examination, submits a balance-sheet and audited accounts, and is subjected 
to some control as to the amount of its stock and bond issues. A stock listed on the New 
York Steck Exchange fulfils these requirements; and, even though speculatively dealt 
in on that market, it is vastly preferable to the purchase of any one of these untried 
things with which Wall Street has nothing to do. 

Do not speculate upon a margin. Buy your securities outright for cash. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS AND THE OUTLOOK 


) er problems recently regarded as highly disturbing by commercial and financial in- 





terests have already been satisfactorily solved, while others, on near approach, have 
lost much of the terror with which they inspired Wall Street when viewed from afar 
off. In the first of these two groups may be cited the harvest outcome, and in the second the 
autumn money-market and the actual workings of the new railway bill. 
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Of the harvests it may be said that, taken all in all, they have turned out far better 
than the majority of expert observers thought possible earlier in the season. They may not 
give the full farm value of nine billion dollars, reached in the preceding year, but they are 
certain to bring a figure net much below that huge total. 

Our crops are the basis of this country’s prosperity, and it is gratifying to know that 
the nation is again blessed with abundance. Totals at this time are subject to change, but 
it now looks as if the cotton crop will amount to somewhere between 11,500,000 and 12,- 
000,000 bales, as against a total harvest for 1909 of about 10,350,000 bales. As a bale 
of cotton may be. estimated roughly as worth sixty dollars, the year’s cotton harvest will 
doubtless represent somewhere between $690,000,000 and $720,000,000. 

Cotton is this country’s chief exportable commodity, and the yield of the present sea- 
son gives assurance of abundant shipments to Europe. These will greatly aid our inter- 
national trade position, which, through speculative activities and high prices at home and 
extravagant purchases by Americans abroad, has not of late been favorable. 

There may be some change, also, in the estimates of cereal crops, but the most recently 
obtainable figures of this vear’s harvests, compared with last year’s actual yield, give no 
indication of serious crop shortage anywhere; and between now and the final in-gathering 
and marketing of the crops, the figures for the present season may be somewhat increased. 
They will not fall materially below this showing: 

1909 Actual Bushels 


446,366,000 
290,823,000 


1910 Estimated Bushels 
458,294,000 


Winter wheat 
199,394,000 


Spring wheat 


657,688,000 737,189,000 


Total, wheat 
2,897,708,000 


2,772,376,000 
978,830,000 1 


,007,333,000 


32,288,000 
146,786,000 
17,392,000 


4,730,692,000 


32,239,000 
170,284,000 
25,856,000 


4,745,177,000 


With the assurance of fair average harvests, one may reasonably look for a well-sus- 
tained volume of general business arising out of the work of transporting and marketing 
the crops. As I stated in a previous article, this country is inhabited by ninety million 
industrious persons, and their necessities alone provide the basis for a considerable trade, 
irrespective of all other considerations. Perhaps the volume of business may not be as 
large in the near future as on some previous occasions. In fact, the evidences of lessened 
commercial activity are already quite apparent; but there is a tremendous sustaining force 
in good crops, which will result in minimizing the effect, and in curtailing the period of 
contraction arising out of other influences, and in the end it will certainly aid recovery. 

It is not to be inferred that all market perplexities disappear with the harvests; but 
it is clear that commercial and financial interests are far better prepared to deal with other 
problems, as these arise, than they would be if they were not assured of the addition of 
some eight or nine billion dollars to the country’s wealth. It will, of course, require the 
employment of money to move these crops to the markets; but not even in pessimistic Wall 
Street does any one now fear undue or long-continued stringency. General industry can 
well afford to put up for a while with a moderately stiff rate for money, particularly when 
it realizes that such a rate is associated with the conversion of the crops into cash, which 
supplies commerce with its life-blood. 

Three factors have contributed to the recently improved condition of the money- 
market—first, the preparations for the harvest demand by the interior banks, which have 
been strengthening their position for this purpose; second, the contracting tendency of 
business; and third, stock-market liquidation, which has resulted in a heavy accumula- 
tion of funds at New York. 

About the only possibility of a troublesome money situation now hinges upon the atti- 
tude of foreign financiers in insisting upon American bank guarantees on cotton bills of 
lading, owing to an extensive swindling operation, through which Europe lost heavily, in 
connection with the cotton-crop movement last season. Such guarantees our banks can 
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scarcely be expected to give, for the institutions have nothing to do with the physical 
work of loading cotton on cars or steamships, and they cannot assume the heavy cumu- 
lative obligations incident to the forwarding of cotton from the fields to the English anJ 
continental textile mills. But the demands of the foreign bankers, who seek to protect 
themselves against fraudulent American bills of lading, do not become effective until 
November i, and in the meanwhile it is believed that some arrangement will be per- 
fected for the shipment of cotton without throwing the whole tremendous cost of the 
movement upon this country. The necessities of the foreign spinners will probably con- 
tribute very largely to the solution of the difficulty. 

As to the recent railway legislation, it must be admitted that the full application and 
operation of the new bill, and the rea} effect upon railway earnings of the rate-makiny 
function now assumed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, are still things of the 
future; but it was the unexpected suit against the roads, enjoining all freight-rate ad- 
vances, which disturbed Wall Street to such a degree a few months ago, and not the bi!l 
itself. Now that it is assured that the question of rate adjustment will be taken in hand 
and determined judicially and in orderly fashion, after the Congressional elections are 
out of the way, the measure has lost much of its disturbing influence. 

Wall Street realizes that a general railway-rate advance, if it were made, would 
figure prominently as an issue in the political campaign. Both corporation managers and 
investors are well aware that no political party would care to enter a Congressional contest 
if, during its tenure of administration, general railway-rate advances had taken place. 
For this reason the postponement of action in the matter of freight-rate adjustment is 
regarded with favor. In the mean time Wall Street has had to admit that not all in the 
railway bill is harmful, and that some of its results are actually beneficial, in the greater 
stability given to securities through the larger measure of control which the government 
will in future exercise over railway corporations. 

In the general situation, as speculative Wall Street views it, there still remain doubts 
and uncertainties related to the outcome of the political campaign, and to the legislation 
of the future, with its possibility of unsettlement through tariff tinkering. It seems quite 
clear, however, at this writing, that the success of the so-called insurgent element of the 
Republican party in Kansas, Iowa, California, and other States, and the bitter factional 
fights centering largely upon the tariff issue, and upon what are termed “radical ideas,” 
have influenced the administration to adopt a program which tends toward compromise. 

Thus, announcement is made that President Taft is in favor of tariff revision, not 
to be brought about through a general overhauling of the Payne-Aldrich law, but through 
a careful study of separate schedules by the Tariff Commission, with a view to equalizing 
and correcting such as give “unreasonable and extortionate profits” to special industries. 
By this plan political leaders believe that a serious derangement of general business, such 
as always results from tariff agitation in this country, may be avoided. 

Whether such will prove the case or not remains to be seen. On the surface, the 
method appears well calculated to minimize disturbance to general business; but industry 
is sensitive to any possible change, and particularly so to a change in the tariff. In con- 
sequence, there is uncertainty concerning the plan of dealing with this delicate question, 
even though the work of revising the schedules is to be undertaken by commission, in- 
stead of in the old disturbing way. 

So far as the security market is concerned, between now and the November elections 
political affairs seem destined to play an increasingly important part. It is not that values 
are permanently made or unmade by the success or failure of any party or faction; but in 
the present instance the control of Congress is at stake; the issues center upon tariff re- 
vision and directly related subjects, such as the high cost of living and the operations 
of the industrial trusts; and they may possibly include the railways. The final outcome 
is further complicated by the factional contest within the Republican party. These are 
features which, from the Wall Street point of view, are not conducive of confident or exten- 
sive operations of either a speculative or an investment character. 

As a further repressing market influence, Wall Street observers cite the government 
suits against the American Tobacco Company and the Standard Oil Company, which, 
though now relegated to the far future through the order for the reargument of the cases 
before the Supreme Court, involve issues of such magnitude, bearing upon numerous other 
corporations similarly formed, and touching the whole scheme of modern industrial de- 
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velopment, that many regard this factor as more potent even than politics as a restraining 
influence upon commercial activity and security market operations. 

Considerations which weigh heavily with speculative interests do not always apply 
with equal force to investors; and such, it would seem, is the situation at the present time. 
Doubt as to the outcome of important matters exerts a restraining influence on speculative 
operations, but it generally works in favor of investment markets. At such times men with 
money are disposed to consider the safety of their principal rather than the question of 
income yield, and they hesitate to engage in new enterprises, or to risk their money in un- 
certain or speculative ventures. Uncertainty, and lessened commercial activity, always 
result in an accumulation of idle money and a reduction of interest rates; and the idle 
money, in turn, seeks employment in securities of unquestioned safety. 

Thus, though Wall Street is disposed to look for quiet and possibly reactionary mar- 
kets, while its present problems remain unsolved, banking interests generally are predict- 
ing a healthy bond and investment.market in the near future. No one can foretell the 
duration or extent of an interval of lessened commercial activity; but it is not well to over- 
look the great sustaining force of abundant harvests, nor is it well to lose sight of the fact 
that the liquidation which has taken place in Wall Street has reduced security prices to 
a level where they are attractive to investors who buy for cash, and where much of what 
may be unfavorable in the future has already been discounted. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. M. D., Lafayette, Indiana.—In your judgment, can the United States Steel Company maintain 
its five-per-cent dividend in the event of industrial depression as severe as that in 1904 and 1908? What 
effect, if any, will the revival of tariff agitation have upon this company’s business and the dividend 
prospects ? 

Officials of the United States Steel Corporation considered the question of business 
depression when they established the five-per-cent dividend, and unofficial announcement 
was made that the rate could be maintained unless the company experienced an interval 
of commercial depression of greater severity and longer duration than those of 1904 and 
1908. The company has largely increased its capacity since its organization, and has 
materially strengthened its position by putting back into the property more than four hun- 
dred million dollars from its earnings. ‘Tariff agitation is never beneficial to business, 
and in this respect the iron and steel industry is no exception. It is calculated to accentu- 
ate depression, but it is impossible to determine at this time whether tariff agitation will 
assume such proportions in the impending campaign as seriously to affect the business and 
jeopardize the dividends of such a concern as the United States Steel Corporation. 


C. F. A., Waterloo, Iowa.—I have some money in bank, which I would like to invest in good 
securities if I can be assured that stocks have touched bottom. Have they done so? What do you 
think of standard railway shares and preferred stocks of industrial companies at present prices? 


No one can ever tell definitely when stocks touch bottom. Based upon the present 
dividend rates, very many standard railway shares and preferred industrial issues are 
cheap at prevailing prices, and warrant the attention of investors who can discriminate 
among securities and who are able to purchase outright for cash. Under existing condi- 
tions it is difficult to say when a sustained recovery may set in, but that is a consideration 
which need not concern a careful investor who purchases high-grade securities for income 
vield. 

Miss M. J., Lexington, Kentucky—In the event of an adverse decision by the United States 


Supreme Court in the American Tobacco Company case, who will transact the tobacco business in the 
country ? 


In all probability the same interests will conduct the tobacco business of the country 
after the Supreme Court decision in the American Tobacco Company case, as now. How 
that business will be conducted, however, depends entirely upon the decision of the court, 
and the order issuing from the court after the decision is rendered. No actual property 
will be destroyed, but a plan or scheme of business may be held to be unlawful under the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, which prohibits combination in restraint of trade. 
The chief influence of the impending industrial trust cases is to cloud the title of practi- 
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cally all industrial corporations, for an adverse decision may necessitate a complete reor- 
ganization of the greatest trading interests inthe land, The possibility of this has checked 
industrial activity everywhere. 


R. B. S., De Soto Parish, Louisiana——Some time ago I purchased Chicago and Alton common 
stock at 674%. Will it ever sell there again? 


The Chicago and Alton road experienced a bad business year, largely as the result 
of a strike in the bituminous coal-fields, and in consequence has passed its dividend, with 
the intention of putting all its earnings into the property. There is no telling where a 
stock may or may not sell, and a few years of good business will doubtless reestablish the 
Alton as a dividend-payer. Probably it will again go as high as 674%, but some years are 
likely to elapse before it does so. 

H. V. G., Lisbon, Ohio.—I read your article on finance some time ago, and also later, after your pre- 
dictions had come true. Not knowing anything about stocks at that time I took great interest in your 


articles. Since then I have saved two thousand five hundred dollars, and would kindly ask your advice 
as to what is the best stock to buy at the present time. Or, would you wait until later? 


If you buy stocks for cash, and strictly for income yield, you may safely purchase 
good securities of established properties around prevailing prices, giving preference to pre- 
ferred issues of leading railway and industrial companies. It is never well to put all your 
eggs in one basket, and .it is inadvisable, if not impossible, to indicate “the best stock to 
buy.” Opinions differ on such matters, and special considerations apply. At a time of po- 
litical and industrial uncertainty, conservative investors seek the safety of their principal, 
rather than income yield; and in consequence many employ their funds in bonds, favoring 
in this respect high-grade issues which are listed on the exchanges. A well-selected list of 
railway. bonds, and railway and industrial corporation stocks, suitable for the average in- 
vestor, appeared in the September number of this magazine. 


F. A. H., Pawtucket, Rhode Island—What is a ““woman’s investment,” which I see mentioned in 
New York and Boston financial papers, and brokers’ circulars? 


It is an investment suitable for a woman, as the term implies. Women, as a rule, un- 
fortunately know little of business. ‘This renders them peculiarly liable to be victimized 
by swindlers and plausible rogues, some of whom make a specialty of selling the stock and 
bonds of bogus or bubble companies to widows and dependent women. The only proper in- 
vestment for a woman is a high-class bond in an established property. A woman should 
never purchase a security except through an established bank, or reputable banking or bro- 
kerage house. She should avoid extravagant promises, spurn elaborate prospectuses, and 
turn glib solicitors from the door like other pedlers. 

C. F. McM., Schenectady, New York.—What is your opinion ef New York City bonds? I notice 
they are away down in price. 

New York City bonds have declined in common with all other securities, owing partly 
to general causes, and partly to the large amounts recently issued. ‘They are, however, 
among the very best securities in the country. At prevailing prices they return from about 
four and one-tenth to four and one-half per cent on the investment. ‘They will recover in 
price in time. 

G. H.—Is International Harvester regarded as an investment issue? 

Strictly speaking, no; but it is a fine property, and it ranks very high as an indus- 
trial security. The preferred stock is regarded as an investment for a business man, but 
not for trust funds. Securities of industrial corporations which come close to the products 
of the soil appeal strongly to investors in this country, in consequence of our vast agricul- 
tural interests. 

L. M. D., Erie, Pennsylvania.—I am thinking of buying one share of railway stock as a present to 
my baby on his third birthday. What do you suggest? 

One share of Pennsylvania,, New York Central, Union Pacific, or St. Paul, should 
fulfil every requirement. 


Written September 1, 1910 








